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PREFACE. 



This second volnme continues the attempt to 
trace the outlines of the sacred history of the world, 
as the phenomena of nature and the experience of 
life unfolds it to us, with such illustrations as the 
superior sources of our knowledge upon it more 
certainly supply. The. former Letters were prin- 
cipally directed to consider it in the formations and 
system of the material laws and structure of oar 
globe, and in the various classes of organic and sen- 
tient life which appear upon it* The present cor- 
respondence carries on the investigation; but is 
more particularly applied to observe and delineate 
the divine economy in its more special reference to 
mankind, and . to exhibit the plans, and principles, 
and purposes, which seem to have been pursued with 
respect to them, and to the progression of human 
nature in their successive generations, and therefore 
in the conduct and history of human affairs, so far 
as the author has been able to perceive and to de- 
scribe them. 

For this purpose he has selected such topics as 
he thought would most impressively and satisfac- 
torily dis{)lay them, and has endeavoured to eluci- 
date his views by such facts and reasonings as have 
the greatest tendency to explain and support them. 
His rule throughout has been, to reason always from 
facts, — to select such of these as were most appli- 
cable, and would give the largest and fairest pros- 
pect of his various topics, and to draw the correct 
inferences from them. He has tried to be careful 
never to press his conclusions beyond the boundary 
of the deductions which his groundwork warranted ; 
A3 
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and to present to his readers, not only what he has 
himself deemed to be right and proper, but like- 
wise what he has endeavoured to make such, by as 
much self-guarding caution as he could command 
and exercise. Feeling that truth alone is valuable 
on these great subjects, as on every other, he has 
been anxious to avert from himself, and to avoid, in 
what he lays before others^ whatever was likely to 
be of an opposite character. 

But still the result can but be a series of individ- 
ual opinions, which can have no authority in them- 
selves, and which ought to have no influence but in 
proportion as they may be just and rational. They 
are now submitted to the public eye simply as the 
personal thoughts and feelings of the writer who 
has penned them. 

His readers must determine for themselves how 
far what is expressed in these Letters deserves their 
acceptance or assent. They must be his judges 
and their own instructers. They will coincide with 
him where they think him right — they will differ 
from him when they believe that he is wrong. 

This is what ought to take place. It is his earnest 
wish that nothing which may be found erroneous in 
his ideas should be adopted by any one. 

He therefore invites every one to exercise his 
own free and cautious deliberation ; and with this 
care, what he has written may assist, instead of mis- 
leading them, on those more serious and sacred 
subjects of their private studies, which the mind, as 
it becomes enlightened by its intellectual investiga- 
tions, will always find to be among its most pleas- 
urable and most profitable occupations. 

He will only add on this point, that in whatever 
form of style, and however strongly or positively 
the opinions of the author may be found to be ex- 
pressed, it has been in no part his desire or mean- 
ing to dictate to any one. But to have used qualify- 
ing expressions to. every sentiment he wrole, would 
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have loaded the pages with such perpetual repeti- 
tions, that he thought it better to state his ideas in 
the language which implied his full conviction of 
their truth, and with the freedom and sincerity 
which will give them their chief value ; and there- 
fore in the phrases which thus naturally occurred 
to him ; and to make this general disclaimer of any 
presumptuous assumption that he only can be right, 
or that he invariably is so. He therefore begs leave 
again to say, that he submits his Letters to the read- 
ing world as nothing more than his personal con- 
victions, arising from the greatest degree of inquiry 
and consideration that his means and ability allowed 
him to exercise, and as the conclusions which have 
appeared to him to be the truth he has been in quest 
of. What weight or influence they may obtain 
beyond himself, will depend upon the spontaneous 
judgment of those who may favour them with a can- 
did or not hostile perusal. 

There were some other topics he should have 
liked to review. He had purposed to consider the 
divine system in our laws of life and death ; in the 
empires which have been raised since the Jewish, 
which he considered to have a providential charac- 
ter ; in the state and continuance of the uncivilized 
nations of the world ; in the plans that concern the 
subsistence of its sentient beings, and our individual 
participation of it ; in the employments of the hu- 
man race ; in the establishment of government and 
laws ; in the state of property and of poverty among 
mankind ; in the rise and prevalence of the varied 
ranks and conditions of life ; in the natural and 
moral evils which we occasionally feel ; in the pro- 
visions which have been made for human happiness 
and individual comfort ; in the rise and partial prog- 
ress of the arts and manufactures ; and also in the 
gradual appearance, diversities, and improvements 
of the literature and knowledge of mankind ; with 
some consideration of the future destinations to 
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which, on this present earth, human nature seems 
to be advancing. All these are continual subjects 
of the divine government, and form a part of the 
sacred history of the human world. But the limit* 
ing space of the volume checked the desire. This 
publication could not be conveniently enlarged be- 
yond its present extent. It is therefore respectfully 
ofifered, as it is, to the indulgence, and, when neces- 
sary, to the forbearance or forgiveness, of all who 
may permit it to receive their temporary notice. 

November 26, 1834. 
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LETTER I. 

The Stvdy ^Divine Philosophy reeommended^ in addition fo.our Ctitti- 
vation of the Natural Sciences; and upon the same Plan on tokick 
thejf are pursued— Reasons for thinking that the DificulU'es attend- 
ing it may be gradually sumuunted. 

My dear Son, 

I RESUME my correspondence with you on the Sackkd 
History of the World with more pleasure, from perceiy- 
ing that there is so m\ich right feeling about it — that the 
subject has interested many, and that a farther continuation 
of it has been desired. In a period when the human mind 
has been deviating into so many divergences of thought and 
action, that it is difficult to foresee mto what state it will 
ultimately subside, it is gratifying to know that there are 
some who wiU not desert the true standards of ri^ht judg- 
ment and moral good — ^who can prefer the ancient paths 
which lead to them, and the sacred objects with which they 
are associated ; and who therefore wish to direct their atten^ 
tion, at their leisure moments, to the great themes that are 
connected with what they are thus attached to. Sever^ 
minds of much value are already beginning to contemplate 
the subject with increasing interest ; and imjportant elucidj^ 
tions of it may in time be expected, that will go far beyond 
any thing which these Letters can effect. But as eveiy 

Vol. &.— B 
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eontrilmticm will be of service) I will proceed to snbmit miMr 
to your consideration, although I cannot but be aware that 
the imperfection of the attempt may disappoint the friendly 
expectations of some whom I should be nappy to please. 
The trains of thought which will be pursued may not ber 
those that the^ would have preferred : the views exhibited 
may not coincide with theirs : sentiments may be expressed 
which they may occasionally hesitate to approve. Such re- 
sults cannot but be painful to the writer, and yet must be 
risked, or nothing can be written. No work can be satis^ 
factory alike to ul. Our knowledge, our reasonings, and 
our tastes, differ too much in each of us, for any thmg like 
intellectual uniformity with each other to be an individual 
characteristic. We may agree in principle, wish, and feel- 
inff ; but in the particular applications of these, a variety of 
inference and judgment always appears. 

Diversity of opinion must therefore be anticipated and' 
submitted to, and on no subject of mental inquiry more than 
on the present ; for the greatness of the theme will of itself 
preclude the adequate competency in any one to treat fully 
or fitly of it. 

This is obvious to all ; luid if I could myself forget such 
a fact, neither you nor any who may read these pages 
would omit to perceive it. It is a difficulty which is insepa-^ 
Table from the subject, but yet ought not to be deemed a 
sufficient reason for abandoning the investigation altogether. 
The endeavour may be a personal failure ; but the defects 
exhibited will serve as guides and motive to others to make 
stronger efforts, and to give their labours a more judicious 
direction. The promotion of truth and the benefit of man* 
kind ought to supersede and silence every private purpose. 
Care indeed should be taken to avoid producinff evil when 
we desire to do good, or our philanthropy win be a mis- 
chief instead of a benefit. Too many instances of this bad 
effect have occurred in the last forty years, not to exact great 
caution and self-mistrust, and very large deliberation, from 
every one who communicates to society his intellectual med- 
itations. These suggestions are mentioned in order that 
I may add, that the desire to keep them constantly in recol- 
lection shaJl not be absent, and that I will strive not to act 
m contradiction to them. 

Another reason why they do not deter me from renewing 
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' «fQi inquiries, and for extending them to a larser field, if, 
that great and arduous as their theme always will be, yet we 
are only in the same relation to it as we have had with all 
the more reeondite and difficult subjects Of human stud^. 
Much perseverance and man^r exertions are necessary, m 
order to pehetvate into ^at is uidcnown or obscure ; and 
these must for some time be accompanied even with a cer- 
tamty of defeat, before the iateUect can effectually ascertain 
what it tries to explore. But every attempt lessens the dif- 
ficulties for those who may follow, and always induces others 
to engage in- the enterprise. Every effort promotes the ad- 
vance, clears the path, and directs more exactly the ex- 
ploring thought. 

It was in this way, and by such degrees, that European 
navigation reached the East Indies, and that European 
courage and industry discovered the north and south con- 
tinents of the remote American portion of our globe. B^ 
such successive efibrts, long unavailing, the grand princi- 
ples qf all our natural sciences have been ui&lded ;* and 
the same results must be expected in all endeavours to per- 
ceive and elucidate the sacred history of the world. Its 
paths are too lofty, too vast in their circuit, and too peculiar, 
to be easily discerned. Inquiries must succeed to mquiries 
before they can be descried or developed. The present 
essay aspires to do no more than to invite attention to the 
subject, amid the other interesting objects of mental curi- 
osity which now press upon the active spirit, and to begin a 
eonise of thought and inquiry about it. Several reasons 
have made me think it important at the present juncture to 
do so, and this conviction has decided ma to lay before yon 
what appears to me to be true, where any certainty can be 
attained ; and what seems most probable, whan only conjee* 
ture can be resorted to. 

Our knowledge of divine things, and our study of them, 
oi^t to have a proportionate increase with our acquisi- 
tions of natural science. The relation between the Creator 

* Astronomy is on instance of this. " Among all the atlempts of man 
to ^eterofttize an4 complete his knowledge, there is one aeienoe, 8»> 
ifonomy, in which he may be considered to have been sucoeasflil. Hs 
has there attained a general and certain theory.** This is juetly aakL 
9at *'' for thiseaccesa, the labour of the most highly-gifted portiott oftbs 
0pecie8,/or^ve fkouaand y«ar«, has been reqaisite.**— Whewdl^ Alt' 
4ins8 10 British Association at Cambridge. Report, 18SS, p. xxUi. 
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and to present to his readers, not only what he has 
himself deemed to be right and proper, but like- 
wise what he has endeavoured to make such, by as 
much self-guarding caution as he could command 
and exercise. Feeling that truth alone is valuable 
on these great subjects, as on every other, he has 
been anxious to avert from himself, and to avoid, in 
what he lays before others, whatever was likely to 
be of an opposite character. 

But still the result can but be a series of individ- 
ual opinions, which can have no authority in them- 
selves, and which ought to have no influence but in 
proportion as they may be just and rational. They 
are now submitted to the public eye simply as the 
personal thoughts and feelings of the writer who 
has penned them. 

His readers must determine for themselves how 
far what is expressed in these Letters deserves their 
acceptance or assent. They must be his judges 
and their own instructers. They will coincide with 
him where they think him right — they will differ 
from him when they believe that he is wrong. 

This is what ought to take place. It is his earnest 
wish that nothing which may be found erroneous in 
his ideas should be adopted by any one. 

He therefore invites every one to exercise his 
own free and cautious deliberation ; and with this 
care, what he has written may assist, instead of mis- 
leading them, on those more serious and sacred 
subjects of their private studies, which the mind, as 
it becomes enlightened by^ its intellectual investiga- 
tions, will always find to be among its most pleas- 
urable and most profitable occupations. 

He will only add on this point, that in whatever 
form of style, and however strongly or positively 
the opinions of the author may be found to be ex-* 
pressed, it has been in no part his desire or mean- 
ing to dictate to any one. But to have used qualify- 
ing expressions to. every sentiment he wrote, would 
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have loaded the pa^es with such perpetual repeti- 
tions, that he thought it better to state his ideas in 
the language which implied his full conviction of 
their truth, and with the freedom and sincerity 
•which will give them their chief value ; and there- 
fore in the phrases which thus naturally occurred 
to him ; and to make this general disclaimer of any 
presumptuous assumption that he only can be right, 
or that he invariably is so. He therefore begs leave 
again to say, that he submits his Letters ta the read* 
ing world as nothing more than his personal con- 
victions, arising from the greatest degree of inquiry 
and consideration that his means and ability allowed 
him to exercise, and as the conclusions which have 
appeared to him to be the truth he has been in quest 
of. What weight or influence they may obtain 
beyond himself, will depend upon the spontaneous 
judgment of those who may favour them with a can- 
did or not hostile perusal. 

There were some other topics he should have 
liked to review. He had purposed to consider the 
divine system in our laws of life and death ; in the 
empires which have been raised since the Jewish, 
which he considered to have a providential charac- 
ter ; in the state and continuance of the uncivilized 
nations of the world ; in the plans that concern the 
subsistence of its sentient beings, and our individual 
participation of it ; in the employments of the hu- 
man race ; in the establishment of government and 
laws ; in the state of property and of poverty among 
mankind ; in the rise and prevalence of the varied 
ranks and conditions of life ; in the natural and 
moral evils which we occasionally feel ; in the pro- 
visions which have been made for human happiness 
and individual comfort ; in the rise and partial prog- 
ress of the arts and manufactures ; and also in the 
gradual appearance, diversities, and improvements 
of the literature and knowledge of mankind ; with 
some consideration of the future destinations to 
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which, on this present earth, human nature seems 
to be advancing. All these are continual subjects 
of the divine government, and form a part of the 
sacred history of the human world. But the limit* 
ing space of the volume checked the desire. This 
publication could not be conveniently enlarged be- 
yond its present extent. It is therefore respectfully 
offered, as it is, to the indulgence, and, when neces- 
sary, to the forbearance or forgiveness, of all who 
may permit it to receive their temporary notice. 

November 26, 1834. 
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LETTER I. 

Tke Study f Divine Philosophy recommended, in addition to our Culti- 
vation of the Natural Sciences; anduponthe same Plan on wHdt 
they are pursued— Seasons for thinking that the DMculUes cMaSi 
tng it may be gradually surmounted. af^i^ww aucna 

My deae Son, 

I RESUME my correspondence with you on the Sacbxd 
History op the World with more pleasure, from perceiy- 

ing that there is so m\ich right feeling about it ^that the 

subject has interested many, and that a farther continuation 
of it has been desired. In a period when the human mind 
has been deviating into so many divergences of thought and 
action, that it is diflScult to foresee mto what state it will 
ultimately subside, it is gratifying to know that there are 
some who wiH not desert the true standards of right judg- 
ment and moral good— who can prefer the ancient patL 
which lead to them, and the sacred objects with which they 
are associated ; and who therefore wish to direct their atten- 
tion, at their leisure moments, to the great themes that are 
connected with what they are thus attached to. Severd 
minds of much value are ah-eady beginning to contemplate 
the subject with increasing interest ; and important elucida- 
tions of It may in time be expected, that will go far beyond 
any thing which these Letters can effect. But as eveiy 

Vol. I*.— *"B 
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and to present to his readers, not only what he has 
himselt deemed to be right and proper, but like- 
wise what he has endeavoured to make such, by as 
much self-guarding caution as he could command 
and exercise. Feeling that truth alone is valuable 
on these great subjects, as on every other, he has 
been anxious to avert from himself, and to avoid, in 
what he lays before others^ whatever was likely to 
be of an opposite character. 

But still the result can but be a series of individ- 
ual opinions, which can have no authority in them- 
selves, and which ought to have no influence but in 
proportion as they may be just and rational. They 
are now submitted to the public eye simply as the 
personal thoughts and feelings of the writer who 
has penned them. 

His readers must determine for themselves how 
far what is expressed in these Letters deserves their 
acceptance or assent. They must be his judges 
and their own instructers. They will coincide with 
him where they think him right — they will differ 
from him when they believe that he is wrong. 

This is what ought to take place. It is his earnest 
wish that nothing which may be found erroneous in 
his ideas should be adopted by any one. 

He therefore invites every one to exercise his 
own free and cautious deliberation ; and with this 
care, what he has written may assist, instead of mis- 
leading them, on those more serious and sacred 
subjects of their private studies, which the mind, as 
it becomes enlightened by its intellectual investiga- 
tions, will always find to be among its most pleas- 
urable and most profitable occupations. 

He will only add on this point, that in whatever 
form of style, and however strongly or positively 
the opinions of the author may be found to be ex- 
pressed, it has been in no part his desire or mean- 
ing to dictate to any one. But to have used qualify- 
ing expressions to. every sentiment he wrote, would 
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have loaded the pa^es with such perpetual repeti- 
tions, that be thought it better to state his ideas in 
the language which implied his full conyiction of 
their truth, and with the freedom and sincerity 
•which will give them their chief value ; and there- 
fore in the phrases which thus naturally occurred 
to him ; an4 to make this general disclaimer of any 
presumptuous assumption that he only can be right* 
or that he invariably is so. He therefore begs leave 
again to say, that he submits his Letters to the read* 
ing world as nothing more than his personal con- 
victions, arising from the greatest degree of inquiry 
and consideration that his means and ability allowed 
him to exercise, and as the conclusions which have 
appeared to him to be the truth he has been in quest 
of. What weight or influence they may obtain 
beyond himself, will depend upon the spontaneous 
judgment of those who may favour them with a can- 
did or not hostile perusal. 

There were some other topics he should have 
liked to review. He had purposed to consider the 
divine system in our laws of ]ife and death ; in the 
empires which have been raised since the Jewish, 
which he considered to have a providential charac- 
ter ; in the state and continuance of the uncivilized 
nations of the world ; in the plans that concern the 
subsistence of its sentient beings, and our individual 
participation of it ; in the employments of the hu- 
man race ; in the establishment of government and 
laws ; in the state of property and of poverty among 
mankind ; in the rise and prevalence of the varied 
ranks and conditions of life ; in the natural and 
moral evils which we occasionally feel ; in the pro- 
visions which have been made for human happiness 
and individual comfort ; in the rise and partial prog- 
ress of the arts and manufactures ; and also in the 
gradual appearance, diversities, and improvements 
of the literature and knowledge of mankind ; with 
some consideration of the future destinations to 
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which, on this present earth, human nature seems 
to be advancing. All these are continual subjects 
of the divine government, smd form a part of the 
sacred history of the human world. But the limit* 
ing space of the volume checked the desire* This 
publication could not be conveniently enlarged be- 
yond its present extent. It is therefore respectfully 
offered, as it is, to the indulgence, and, when neces- 
sary, to the forbearance or forgiveness, of all who 
may permit it to receive their temporary notice. 

November 26, 1834. 
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LETTER I. 

The Study ^Divine PhUoaophy recommendedy in addition to our ditti- 
vtUioH of the Natural Sciences; and upon the same Plan on whiek 
they are pursued^ReasoTis for thinkinf that the DffictUU'es attend- 
mg it may be gradually surmounted. 

My dbae Son, 

I RBSUHB my correspondence with you cm the Sackkd 
History of thb World with more pleasure, from perceir- 
ing that there is so m^ich right feeling about it — that the 
sabject has interested many, and that a farther continuation 
of it has been desired. In a period when the human mind 
has been deviating into so many divergences eif thought and 
action, that it is difficult to foresee mto what state it will 
ultimately subside, it is gratifying to know that there are 
some who wiU not desert the true standards of right judg- 
ment and moral good— who can prefer the ancient paths 
which lead to them, and the sacred objects with which they 
are associated ; and who therefore wish to direct their atten- 
tion, at their leisure moments, to the great themes that are 
connected with what they are thus attached to. Severed 
minds of much value are already beginning to contemplate 
the subject with increasing interest ; and important elucida^ 
tions of it may in time be expected, that will go far beyond 
any thing which these Letters can effect. But as every 

VoL.Il.--B 
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choras of Haydn, in iu rich and sw^et harmonies, proclaims 
them to be in the material creation, 

" Never anpereeiTod ; 
Ever anderatood ;** 

if we will apply our minds as steadily to discern them in the 
one case as in the other.* 

But for all the unseen realities in our earth beyond his 
omnipresence and directing providence and agencies, it will 
be proper to require rational evidence correspondent to its 
importance. We must not create in the imagination/ what 
does not exist in nature. The habit of this faBacy produced 
most of the ancient superstitions. Conjecture must be sub- 
ordinate to fact in all earthly things, and never be indulged 
beyond the legitimate deductions from it. Hence, though 
our Milton's grand conception pleases the fancy, and may be 
as true as the absence of what it intimates, f yet we have 
not become conscious of any phenomena which entitle the 
supposition to become a subject of our decided belief. What 
Shaikspesre has made his Hamlet express with such acute 
good sense and graceful ease, may be admitted by the most 
cautious reasoner in its undefined generaUty : 

" There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy, 
Horatio !" 

But with an impression of this sort we must rest satisfied. 
The sentiment of the prince is an intellectual truth, which, 
in all our investigations of nature, should never be for- 
gotten. Our sensorial knowledge is the groundwork and the 
material of all our science and certainties ; but never should 
be mistaken by us to be the whole of what is subsisting, or 
the standard of what is true. 

* The apostle impressed this fhet on the attention of his Roman 
fVtends : ** The invisible things of Him, even his eternal power and god- 
head, are, from the creation of the world, clearly seen ; being understood 
by the things that are made."— Rom. c. I. v. 20 
Milton cherished the same thought :— 
'< To us invisible ! or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest worlcs. Yet these declare 
Thy goodness, beyond thought ; and power divine.'* 

Par. Lost, book v. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen ; both when we wake and when we sleep." 

U. book iv. - 
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With this view of nature let us proceed with our inquiry, 
recollecting that in this, as in all natural philosophy, the un- 
known, wmch is actually in existence, though yet undis- 
xemible by us, will for a long time far exce^ what human 
sagacity has succeeded in making the common property of 
all. The greatest minds feel this, but are not therefore dis- 
couraged from trying to enlarge the general stock.''' 

In the same spirit, though with inferior ability, we will en« 
deavour so to combine fact and reasoning as to make some 
parts of our sacred history njore intelligible to us than it has 
been by many allowed to be ; and as both of us think that 
what is true, or what seems most likely to be so, is alone de- 
serring of our notice, all mere speculation op conjectural 
theories should be carefully avoided. 

It is no self-flattery to consider man as the paramount 
being on our globe, for we can compare him, both in form 
and actions, with all the brute animals that we know of; 
and the more minutely we do so, the more we perceive his 
established and intended superiority. He is the monarch 
of the earth, although he is not its sole possessor ; and from 
the natural relation and sympathy which always exist be- 
tween intellect and intellect in proportion to its excellence, 
we may, without presumption, not unreasonably infer that his 
transcending mind has been the most interesting as it is the 
most favoured production of his intelligent Creator. Noth- 
ing else on earth has received such a magnificent gift as 
the human spirit ; and the humblest and the poorest may be 

* The last sentence uttered by the distinguished La Place was, 
"What we know, is little ; what we are ignorant of, is immMise."— 
Powell's Hist. Nat. Phil. p. 378. This was only a more brief expression 
of the teme sentiment, which Sir Isaac Newton, a short time before his 
death, as if with a Icindred feeling, thus mentioned: **I do not know 
what I may appear to the world ; but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
Che vast ocean of truth lay still undiscovered before me.**— Dr. Brewster's 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, p. 838 ; Powell, 359. Few great minds esti- 
mate highly their own achievements: these are too natural to them to be 
felt to be extraordinary. Newton's remark showed both the largeness 
and the correctness of his own genius. Though be had far exceeded his 
fellows, yet he perceived that, compared with the inflnitudes of nature 
which had not been explored or even approached, his discoveries were 
no larger a part of the boundless universe, than the shellfish is of the 
neas which roll over him. Indeed, it is only later investigations whicb 
jbave ascertained how far beyond our planets his system seems to be 
>iisrly 8pp}i^able. 
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gratefully proud of a donation so distioguisbiog. This en- 
titles us to think that it is chiefly with reference to the ex- 
istence of the human race, to their moral and intellectual 
formation, to their present enjoyment of life, and to their 
future destinies after it, that this planet has been contrived 
and framed. Mankind cure connected with every kind of sub- 
stance upon it. They use whatever they can make useful 
to them. All things not aerial, become subject to their dis- 
posal and government wherever they spread. Nothing can 
resist long their persevering diligence and ingenuity ; and 
though we need not imitate the flight of Lord Bacon's san- 
guine hope, and believe that man may in time command the 
winds, yet we find him exerting such a surprising manage- 
ment as to these, as to make even the most opposing con- 
tribute to advance his course, to the astonishnient of those 
rude minds which are but little acquainted with the attain- 
ments and ingenuity of the cultfvated capacity.* Fire, heat, 
and vapour, the human genius has fully subdued to be its ser- 
vants and allies ; and wondrously, even to our enlightened 
day, is their steam application. It can, in some measure, 
avert and guide the lightning, and drain ofl* the inundation, 
and compel the sea to respect its controlling bulwarks. We 
have seen our adventuring contemporaries make the lighter 
gases lift them up into the regions above the eagle's flisbt, 
and carry them safely beyond the clouds and snow. Scien- 
tiflc artisans, by the magnifying improvements of their opti- 
cal instruments, can cause even the planets to appear to us 
as they would do if we were 800 or 1000 times nearer to 
them than we really are.f These wonders have been ef- 

* The natural conception of an unciTilized mind of the impossibility 
of a vessel making way against the wind, and its astonishment at see- 
ing the difficulty overcome by European ingenuit}', were exhibited by 
one of the negroes of Delagoa Bay, whom they named Engliati Bill, 
who WHS in the boat that sailed out to return to Captain Owen's ship 
when the wind was against them. ** The natives had no idea of a ves* 
sel under sail reaching an object directly in the wind's eye; and when 
English Biii saw Ueut. Vidal making a tack in the opposite direction, 
apparently getting only farther from it, he said that he would go to sleep, 
as they would not catch the ship that night. The operation of changing 
the tack roused him from liis do7«; and, as he lifted himself up, he was 
quite astonished to find the ship not far off. He hong down his hmA, 
ashamed of his native ignorance, and exclaimed, '* White man. Eng- 
lishman, know ebry ling; Delagoa man know nutting. He gnat fool."— 
Owen's Voyage, v. i. p. 149. 

t The gigantic telescope on Frauenhofer's principle, has been ooui- 
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\ 
fected by a fragment only of the human population—- by sdme 
branches of the Christian portion of it, and almost withia 
the last hundred or hundred and fifty years ; and such prog- 
ress is making by our philosophers in (iieir investigations into 
the nature and laws of light, electricity, and magnetism, that 
even these ethereal elements may, before another century 
passes, be as much under the power of man, and as subservi- 
ent to his conveniences, as fire and steam already are.* But 
the human race is the only order of living creatures on the 
earth that can perform these achievements, or even under- 
stand them, or that ever rise in thought to their Creator, or 
are able to discern and adore him. Hence, although we are 
outnumbered a myriad or a million of times by the uncompu- 
table quantity of other animated and organized bodies, co- 
tenants with us here in our common world, none can com- 
pete with us in the probability that this earthly planet has 
been made principally on our account, and not on theirs. 
None of these have any pretensions to be the subjects of a 
sacred history beyond that of their original creation, in its 
design and execution, and in their continued reproduction. 
The very bounded and instinctive uniformity of thMr habits 
and actions in all the successions of their several spe- 
cies, may be considered to indicate that no system at pres- 
ent ascertainable by us, has been pursued as to them, be- 
yond that of their subsistence while they live, and of their 
being replaced, when they die, by an offspring like then>- 
selves. But with man we can perceive that it has been quite 
otherwise. 

A very complicated and diversified plan has been adopted 
and acted upon through his series of generations ; and the 
great purpose of these farther Letters will be to attempt, 
though with great caution and unaffected self-mistrust, to 

pleted this year (1833) at M. Schneider's manufketory, at Munich. It has 
a fbcal distance of 15 feet, with an aperture <^ 10^ inches. It exceeds 
Frauenhofer*8 celebrated Dorpat telescope in the ratio of 21 to 18 
as to the clearness and distinctness of the heavenly body, and of 136 to 
100 as to the intensity of the liKht. It magnifies aboTB 1000 times, 
and causes Saturn to appear as lie would if 610 times nearer, and ibe 
moon as if it were but 68 geographical miles IVora us.— Nuremburs 
Correspondenten, 1833. 

* Professor PowelU in his excellent History of Natural Philosophy— 
the best in so small a compass— has justly stated, thtfi " a vast range 
of science, wholly of modem ereation, has arisen in tracing the rela- 
tions of light, heat, magnetism, elect hctty, and galyaniem.**— P. 387. 
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trace and describe as much of it as our iusofficiencies wil( 
allow us to undeistand.* 

The Letters comprised in onr former volume were written 
on the principle that our earth and its inhabitants were the 
CREATION of the Deity. 

Independent of the authority on which this main fact is 
founded, it was reasoned, that our globe and its ccMitents 
cannot have been eternal, because they are all compounded 
things ; and no compound can have been eternal. All com* 
pounded things must have been preceded by the separate 
state of their component elements, before these became 
combined into the cohering aggregations in which we behold 
tliem.f The science displayed in nature is evidence, that 
every part which exhibits it has been *scientifically con- 
structed, and therefore by a scientific or inteUigent Creator. 
A scientific construction is an arrangement of elements and 
their compounds into forms and combinations which previous 
thought and choosing will« for specific ends, had designed 
and determined on, and which their selected. peculiarities, 
thus adjusted, accompUsh. Science, in all the marks and- 
indications of it, is the strongest demonstration we can have 
of the presence and action of intelligent mind in the for-' 
mation of what presents it to our notice.! 

* Yet 88 1 contemplste the vut multitiides of animated feeings in the)r 
yarious clasBes and gmdoated magnitudM, and especially tbe little world 
of animalcules, and perceive that the innumerable quantities of tbow, 
though imperceptible to the unassisted eye, are as artificially and curi- 
ously framed, with as varied and complicated structures, as the largest 
animals, 1 cannot but feel that there are most probably disfinet porpoaes 
and plans as to them in the great economy of creation, which we have' 
not yet attained to perceive. They seem to belong to a system appro- 
priated to themselves, which is different from that by which we are rega- 
lated. It will be a subject always worth thinking upon. It is right that 
the exact sciences and the visible phenomena which we can ascertam 
should be our first studies, and be as extensively acquired as possible. 
But it will be a healthful exercise to the mind to ascend at times fh>m 
the mere material fhcts and laws which we know, to those superior 
neditations on the divine philosophy connected with them, which will 
lead us to trace in all things the system and meaning of our intelligent 
Creator, who has made nothing without design and purpose, and always 
for ends correspondent with the wisdom and benevolence which char- 
acterize his nature. 

t Sacred Hist. vol. i. p. 11. Sth ed. 

X It was v«rith this feeling that the ancient philosopher, on landing on 
an unknown coast, which he feared might only have wild beasts or 
savages fbr its inhabitants, exclaimed, as be saw tbe tracing of sons' 
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Science' like this is the intellectual character of our ter- 
restrial habitation. As far as chymistry and natural philos- 
ophy, can carry their researches, they find all things on qur 
earth resolvable into simpler conditions, and ultimately into 
primary atoms or molecules, of which every visible substance 
IS composed.*' Even those things which, from the sameness 
of their apparent matter; and from their not having been de- 
composed, are at present called simple substances, to distin- 
guish them from what have been analyzed farther, are still 
but combinations of numerous adhering partitiles, whether of 
the same specific kind or not.t 

Nature has always met the mortal eye in this compounded 
state, because its structure was completed before human ex- 
istence began; and the elementary molecules can nowhere 
now be found in their primary or single state ; nor can our 
art simplify any thin^ into this printeval form. Ever3rwhere 
we see matter in artificial- compositions, and it recedes from 
OUT sight and toach before we can divide it into its earliest 
particles. But as these original atoms could hot move them- 
selves into those myriads and millions of definite organiza- 
tions and limited figures, sublime masses an^ beautiful forms, 
which constitute our world, no deduction seems more just 
and certain; than that we and all the external things around 
us, have been framed by a Creator of adequate mind and 
power, who has exerted his thought, and imagination, and 
will, to design what he resolved to form and to execute by 
his omnipotence, whatever he Tiad thus planned and deter- 
mined to produce. Tb such a Being our reason, from our 
expeneoce as to its owA operation in ourselves, ascribes also 
purposes and ends in all that he fabricates ; because we, in 
our interior mind, can niake nothing without them. Our 
views will vaiy according to the state an4 qualities of our 
ihtellect. The more weak and 'foolish we are, the more 



geometrical figures on the san^, " Courage ! my companions ! here an. 
the footsteps of men." 

* '*AI1, or almost all, the substances .found upon the globe of the 
earth, have been subjected to chymical inveetigation. The raeuU hm 
been, that all the animal and vegetable substances without exception, 
and by far the greatest number of mineral bodies, ars compounds.'*— Dr. 
Thomson's Inorganic Chyrtilstry, ▼. i. p. 2. 

t " The opinion at present entertained by chymists in g^neralls, thai 
simole substances are aggregates of very minute pai^icles, incapable of 
farther diminution, and Iherefore called atoms."~Dr. Thomson, ib. p. 3. 

Vol. II.— D 
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what we do will be marked by these qualities ; but we dkalF 
slways have some intended object to efiect, even in our 
greatest absurdities. 

Mind always means. It cannot act without meaning, and 
its meaning will correspond with its state and nature. Oi^ 
these grounds we may safely infer, that the Deity has had 
purposes and ends in view in all that he has made, and al^ 
ways will have such. in whatever he does or regulates : and 
that these will always be con^nia^ and consistent with the 
properties and perfections of ms nature, and cannot be. other^ 
wise. 

Thus science, reasoning, and revelation, unite to assure 
us of this grand truth, which must be the basis of all the 
views and observations that will form our present cor^e* 
spondence, as it was of our former one. What is true of the 
whole universe is equally so of our separate globe ; and in 
this, peculiarly so of our human race, as the most prominent 
of its contents. We may regard ourselves as His specific 
workmanship, previously designed, most skilfully composed, 
and ever since most carefully attended to. It is a self-deg- 
radation of our own choice, if we will suppose, against dl 
probability, that we are but links* of an eternal chain of se- 
quences, without beginning or end, and devoid of a Creator ; 
or that in such a destitution, and in contradiction to visible 
fact, we are but the casual accidents or capricious assem^ 
blages of promiscuously moving. atoms from a godless chaos. 
Chir knowledge and our better feelings, which claim a source 
like themselves, should rescue us from these depreciating 
conjectures. We have had a more intellectual origination, 
and need not sink ourselves from it. 

The true opinion, therefore, as to that human nature which 
in its system, course, and operations^ will be the subject 
of our succeedin|r contemplations, will be, that it has been a 
special design of the Eternal Mind, who, in such a period 
of his p^petual existence as he thought fit, was pleased to 
determme upon the fi^brication of such a world as our earth 
exhibits itself to be — ^upon funushing it with such living 
plants and animals as we lately reviewed — and upon forming 
on it successive generations of such intellectual creatures as 
mankind, with such persons, qualities, and powers, as have 
always distinguished our raee. He accomplished his noble 
purpose by our creation ; and he has since caus^ his same 
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favduried creatures to undergo such variationsT and improve- 
ments, as human history and biography have delineated, and 
as are continuing daily to appear. These have been ahvays 
occurring under his knowledge and continued existence, and 
therefore under his superintendence, and with his unceasing 
privity. 

From his own nature he must be as conscious of human 
affairs, as he is of any and every other world that he has 
framed. It is not likely that he, who has taken such minute 
pains in the creation of all that we are related to here, should 
be indifferent or disdainful to us. 

The nature of our world in all its compartmenta is a tes- 
timony, that we have fully shared his profoundest and kind- 
est deliberations ; and is a pledge, that what he has so cu- 
riously and so benevolently plajmed and framed, will never 
be unnoticed or uncared for by him. It is on these principles 
that the sacred history of man is founded. They assure us 
that there must be a sacred history attached to his existence, 
and that'Iiis race has been always living ander the develop- 
ment and conduct of it. 

It is a difficult subject for us \o discover the divine system 
which has bee^ pursuing through it ; but not more diiSictdt 
than that of material nature has been found to be. As al- 
ready intimated, I do not presume to be able to accomplish 
more than to place my foot upon the threshold of the sacred 
i^uilding which I admire, and to glance upon the awful inte- 
rior ^'nd the grand avenues connected with it. 

Others will in time advance farther, and discern what I 
desire to explore, but am not coihpetent sufficiently to elu- 
cidate. But I shall be satisfied if I can succeed in showing, 
that views hke thes6 will give to the history, and transac- 
tions, and fortunes of mankind, a meaning- and a philosophy 
which they cannot possess on any other supposition, and l^ 
which they will become mote useful and be more permar- 
Aently interesting to us. * 

But although the cultivated mind ef the preset day, at 
least in our own enlightened t;ouhtiy, and indeed very gen- 
erally in others, where knowledge is ppsued, though with 
some exceptions which we must lament, infers and maintains 
that our earth and its system have been the creations of a 
reasoning and omnipotent Deity ; yet this truth could be 
known to be such by our primeval ancestors, only from a tev« 
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elation and assurance of the fact by the Pivine Architect, 
or on hi^ authority. No human being witnessed the opera- 
tion ; nor could the iirst man at his emerging into existence, 
ignorant of the very nature of being and power, and causa- 
tion and effect, have then understood it, even if he had been 
framed before the other parts of his world, and had beheld 
these arising simultaneously or successively around him. 
He would have only seen vast movements, as unintelligible 
as universal ; mighty masses in conflicting agitations ; 6guree 
starting up with endless diversity ; and innumerable changes 
and phenomena of scenes and substanced, that would have 
coi^fused his eyesight and baffled his comprehension. Ho 
would have been terrified, rather than instructed, and have 
sought his shelter in the nearest cavity or penetrable forest, 
instead of contemplating, in order to comprehend, what 
would be too grand even for liis vision to survey^ and too 
alarming for him to have any wish to witness. 
' The first idea of a creating Deity, and that the visible 
world was. his p]:oduction, ;nust have originated in the human 
mind from his express communication. It is too sublime an 
impression to have been i?elf-i6rmed>vithin us ; although as 
poon as it was suggested, many a heart has delighted to 
cherish it, as most congenial .with its best feelings and in- 
tellect ; and in proportion as mind has increased in knowl^ 
edge, it ha9 been, active and eager to trace the h^arks and 
confirmations of it in the fabric, and beauties, and beneficences 
of surrounding nature. Yet, though millions -have felt with 
the Hebrew sovereign, that -"tlie heavens declare the glory 
of God," and that the starry hosts display the special opera- 
tion of his forming power, the deduction is not likely to have 
been made without the revelation that conducts us to it. 
Many ages .at least must have first elapsed, however ea^ 
it is now to reason on it, for want of that long and patient 
observation of natural things, which will alone give due 
knowledge of them; and qdf that practised discernment af 
their several relations tind connected effects, which enable 
fto many ficute thinkers in our age to support the sublime 
conclusion with such pliilosophical certainty and such great 
precision. 

That the momentous commnnication .was made to man of 
the divine origin or himself and of his abode at the^ beginning 
of- his existence, the Mosaic history narrates ; and tkere is 
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eveiy reason to belief the declaration. No Intelligent Cre- 
ator would have concealed such a circumstance from the 
intellectual creature by whom he wished to be known, and 
whose affection and obedience he condescended tb desire. 
It is only surprising that the noble truth should have ever 
been depreciated or disregarded by any portion of mankind ; 
and yet we find iirom history that it was so slighted or per- 
vei^ted'in the most ancient times by many, that it became 
obsolete or foi^otten by some nations ; and that other theories 
of the origin of things, although as fantastic as ignorance or 
folly cpuld make them, were substituted instead. Though 
some few minds at all times seem to have withstood the 
stream of popular extravagance, yet they could not arrest 
the mental deterioration on this subject. 

Even in iancient Greece the creation of the world was not 
the opinion of the multitude, nor the public tenet of their 
priesthood. The cosmogony on which the ancient paganism 
was founded in the Grecian states, was that strange system 
which~ Hesiod &as detailed in his Theogony ;* and which 
Homer seems not to have discredited, t This represents a 
chaos and a night without a Deity, to have been the first 
state of things ; and deduces thence the earth, and from the 
earth, or from the anterior confusion of matter, those divin- 

* Hesiod aays, that tbe Muses, tfie ninjB daughters of Mnemosyne, or 
Memory, sang, " First the venerated race of the gods, whom the earth 



and the spacious Oipavos or sky brought forth flrom the beginning. 
From these were produced the gods, the givers ;or good (mvuvro)."— 
Tbeog. ^-6. He called upoii tbem to " celebrate tbe sacr^ race of the 



ever-existing inunortals, who were bom {^cytvovro) out of the earth 
and the starry^ky, an4 iu the dark night, and whom the salt sea {.irovroij 
nourished." — 415-7. 

^After farther invocations for their inspiration, he details the syst«n, 
which makes chaos the first of all. things. From this came Erebus and 
black night, and from that ether and the day. The earth then pro- 
duced tbe starry sky to cov^r itself, and then proceeded to bring forth tb« 
mountains, s^ and long train of gods and giants, which be enumerates. 
— Hes. Theog. v. 116-153. 

t Homer makes Somnus, or Steep, ivAise to Juno to close the eyes of 
Jupiter. ' He. says, *' I could easily put into slumher any other of the 
ever-existing gods, even the billows of the flowing ocesn that has 
brought them all in being; but not the son of Satam, unless be desire 
it.** He gives as his reason^ ^ that having onoe before done so, Jupiter 
would have thrown me' into the sea, unless uight, the tamer of gods 
and men, had preserved me; for though much enraged, he was afraid 
of exciting the displeasure of swift night."— Iliad, 1. xiv. v. S44-203. 
These ideas represent the ocei^n as the parent of Homer's divinities, sod 
night as their master, whom even Jufriter dreaded. 
D2 
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ities, whom the chief part of the atitive-ixdnded men of 
Greece, both lay and sacerdotal, the eminent in fame and 
raiik, and the prominent in all the business and intellect of 
life, chose, with few exceptions, to uphold and worship. 
Thus, they made material nature i^t only to precede their 
gods, but also to produce them, mstead of being created 
by them. Orpheus, in the. Argonautica, which, if not tiis 
composition, was meant to represent his ideas, puts his 
chaos, and skies, and earth, and sea, before he notices any 
thing like an agency of a different kind, and this he calls 
£ros, or desire.* Aristophanes expresses similar ideas on 
the origin of things, and makes his ** birds" in this comedy 
claim, ou this ground, apriority of birth, before the gods, as 
well as before men.t What the popular dramatist made his 
theme before an Atheniaa audience, At a time when be was 
satirising Socrates fbr deviating into rehgious novelties, wto 
may assume to. have coiiresponded with the established tenets 
and general sentiment. Other Grecians also derived their 
first gods from the material world,t agreeing in the principle 

* Orpheus placed chaos as the first or all things, and speaks of it 
with two words, a//eyaprov avayKijv, as if lo imply that it existed by nn 
ttncontroUable neceeciity.— Argon, v. 12. He atlerward to6k his lyre, 
and chanted to his companions : *'I sang the obscure hymn of the an- 
cient (or beginning) chaos, how it changed alternately the natures or 
things : how the heaven or sky (Ooranos) came to its boundary : tlui 

generation of the wide-bosoroed earth; and the depth of the sea." He 
[ten adds Eros, or love, andatlerward " the miserable Kronus.**— Argon. 
V. 419-26. In the Orphic hymn to Night, (his is called '^ the genitbr of 
gods and men ; night the genesis of all things," p. 188. So in another, 
ocean is termed the *' genesis or producer of the immortal gods and 
mortal men."— Hymn 82, p. 278. Some other fragments of Orpheus 
express wiser ideas, as if his private and popular doctrines were not 
always alike. 

t *' First there was chaos and night ; the black Erebus and the spa- 
cious Tartarus. There was neither earth, nor air, nor skies ; but in the 
uriboundtxi bosom of Erebus, black-winged night first produced an egg 
below the winds, from which, at the completed season, the desirable Eros 
came forthwith golden wings like vwhirlwinds. He from chaos generated 
a race (the birds) ; prior to that there whs no immortals, befbre Eros in- 
termingled all things, ami then Ouranos (the skies), ocean and earth, 
and the incorruptible race <^tbe blessed deities appeared."— Aristoph. 
Aves, y. 698. ' 

1 Thus Hieronymus and Hellanicus, two historians, narrated, that 
** Water was ftom the beginning, and matter, TA?/, from which tbe 
Sarth was produced,' putting water and earth as the two principles of 
things. The third principle aAer these, and generated from them, was 
ja dragon, having naturally the bead of a bull and lion, with the counte- 
Aafiee of a god. He has wings upon bis shoulders, and is named ths 
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of |)68tponmg their deities, to maternal existences, thoush 
varying in some parts of the explaining' theory.^ Bat me 
very fact of the ancients universally believing Zeas or Jupiter 
to. have become the ruling and all-powerful god of their 
Olympus, by deposing his father Kronos or Satum, is evi- 
dence that he could not be regarded as the creator of the 
world by the nations who worshipped him ; as they repre* 
sent him always as the son of an earlier god, whom Orpheus 
calls, ajf^af ently from his defeat and humiliation, " the miser* 
able Chronos,," and who was himself but an emergence or 
production of an anterior state of things, t 

The Phenician theology was grounded on the sams 
notions.^ The Egyptians nad much similarity,^ while the 
Babylonian opinions,, as stated by Berosus, are as wild as 
absurdity cduld dream, but equally precluding the supposition 
that the world was an intelUgent creation of an intelligent 

incorruptible Cbronoa and Hercules. Neoeasity also (av aymp/) being <Ae 
same as nature, is connected with him," Damascias states ilus, ciied in 
Cory's Ancient Fragments, p, 312, 2d ed. 

* ^', Epimenides affirms, that the two first principles are air and 
night." — Damascias, p. 317. " Acusilaus appears to me to togaxi ehaos 
as the first principle, and altogether unknown, and afier this <»exo place 
the duad firehus as the male, and night as the female ; firom these were 
generated Ether and Eros, and Metis (counsel). From these, according 
U> the relation of liludemus, be deduces the vast multitude of the oilior 
gods " — Damascias, ap. Cory, p. 316. 

t This is the general system taught by the Grecian poets, and by 
several of their historians and mythologists, anfl is alluded to in the Ar- 
gonautica, when Orpheus describes hiotself to have* chantsd "of tb« 
miserable Chronos, and how the royat government of the blessed lot- 
mortals came to Dia (Jupiicr), delighting in thunder.''^Arg. v. 4'^4, 5. 

t Sanchoniatbou makes the principle of all things a condensed air or 
.wind, and a turbid chaos, like Erebus, (Vom whose union Mot or mad 
was produced. From this came the generation of the universe, and 
animals without sensatioii, firom whom issued animals with inrelligience^ 
in the shape of an egg, called Zophaserain, or the inspectors of tbe 
havens, the sun, m(x>n, and stars. "-•-Euseb. to Prep. Evan. 1. i. c. 10. 

^ Eusebius remarks, that " ChaBremon and others believe that nothing 
existed before the visible worlds. Placing tbe Egyptian opinions as 
the head of these, who say that there were no gods before the planets 
and the constellations of the zodiac.*— Euseb. Prep. Evan. i. iii. e 4. 
Damascias mentions, tb^at " the Egyptian philosophers with us deliver 
their occult truth firom certain Egyptian discourses; as, tlxat th^ one 
principle of all tilings was hymned as unknown darkness, and that ttie 
two principles are water and sjyad."— Damas. Cory, p, 320. Brucker, 
who discusses tbe question fairly, decides, '* that there can be no doubt 
that they deemed matter to have been eternal, and never made or 
ereated.^— Hiat. PtiiL ?. i. p;. S98. Tliis matter, distingoiahed into tte 
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Deity.* Even many of those philosophers, who must have 
emancipated themselves from these mytholugies, yet could 
not rise tq this great truth, but chose rather to believe the 
world to have been eternal, and never made at all. Aristotle 
is noted for entertauiing' this misconception,! and the pre- 
ferred opinion even of the Grecian philosophers, who ad- 
mitted a Deity, was to give at least a co-eternity to matter.t 
Relics of the sacred communication of the creation were, 
however, retained, though in a clouded state, in some parts 
of the world. The Tyrrhenians were an instance of this.^ 
The Persian Magi, likewise ; though involving what was true 
with much that was absurd. || The individual who stands 
most prominent to us for right ideas on this ^eat subject 
was that Athenian, who, as he is portrayed in his more 

four elements, was the beginning of things. So Manetbo and Hecatsa^ 
taught. Diog. Laen. i. s. 10. 

* " There was a time in^ which darkness and water were all that ex- 
isted. In these were monstrous animals or double natures ;. men with 
two wings, and others with Tour, and two fhces. Tliey bad one body, 
h«c two faces ; one male, the other female. Some human forms had 
legs and horns of goats ; others were half horse and half men. Bulls 
mlth' human heads, and dogs with fourfold bodies, Ac. dec, of adl 
'Whicb'there were likenesses in the Temple of Belus."— Syncell. Chron. 
p. 96. Euseb. Chron. p. 5. the Armenian Transl. 

t In his work de CobIo, Aristotle maintains the eternity of the 
wprld, meariing by that the whole mundane system, and denies thst 
there was any body beyond it, or any epae^, vacuity, or time.— L. i. c. 10. 
He asserts th^t it never was and never could be generated, and was in- 
corruptible, and could not be dissolved.— C. 11, 12. It is obvious that 
these opinions excluded all ideas of an intelligent creation, or of a Maker's 
power over it. He re-isserts both its past and fhture eternity.— L. 0. c. 
1. This opinion, which seems to have been rather adopted than invented 
by hini, descended to Pliny, who, usiqg some of Aristotle's phrases, 
calls (he world, " eterhum ; neque genitiim| neque interiturum anquam." 
—Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c 1. 

t The theory contended for by Plato was a coalition between an eter- 
nity and a fabrication. He admitted mstter to be eternal, but in his 
Tlmsus argued that the world had an artificer, who made it to be a vast^ 
living animal ; " a whole animal, in the highest degree perfect from per- 
fect pans" (p. 4fla) ; " but without legs and feet."—" On all these ac- 
counts he rendered the universe a blessed God.*- p. 462. He says, ** it 
is necessary to call the world an animal, endued with intellect, and gene- 
rated through the providence of Deity."— Plato Tim. Taylor^ Transf. p. 
468 This is not sji intellectual creation of the world, nor a beginning 
of it. So his translator and disciple intimates, for he says, ** When the 
World is said by Piaio to be generated, this term does not imply any 
temporal contmencemerU of its existence."— In trod. p. 401. 

6 Sacred Hist. vol. i. p. 30. 

(I Ih. So ihe Chaldean oracles, quoted by Proolus, speak of a Makec 
(n6i!7nyj> fraoiiog the world.— Procl. in Timeo, p. IM.' 
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nalural shape by Xenophop, had wiser opinions than any of 
his contemporaries, and deserved the oracular encomrum 
which he is stated to have received — I mean Socrates.* In 
las conversation with Aristodemus, he urges him io believe 
the existence of the Deity, on our own ip-eat principles of 
visible skill, orderly arrangement, manifest purposes, and 
provisions and adaptations of the due means for the intended 
ends. These are but slightly tpuched, and on the most 
obvious points, ..and without that fulness of demonstration 
with which modem science can elucidate them ; but this, and 
his subsequent discourse oh the goodness of the Deity with 
Euthydemus, are sufficient to place Socrates high above his 
contemporaries, and not less above his successors. f For 
though Plato makes him discourse of a Demiurgus and an 
artificer, yet it is with so many metaphysical subtleties, sq 
much verbal logic, and such strange additions, that the simple 
truth is lost from the mental eye, and nothing follows from 
it.t Plato's sentiments, as he chose to express them, were 
put on the points dangerous at that ^ime, so variously, that 

* Whsn ChflBremon, at- tbe temple of Belphoa, asksd if there was 
in the world any one wiser than Soeratee, the Pythian priestess gaf« 
that answer which Saidas and the scholiast on Arisioph«Des have pr»> 
served : 

"Sophocles is wise, yet Eoripldes is wiser : 
Bat Socrates is the wisest of all men." 

Suid. Voc. Xw^oj, ▼. a. p. 780. 

Plato ninkw. Socrates recite the incident in bis Apology, snd reason 
upon it, lo the conclasion thai be was the wisest, only because he knew 
his ignorance, and disclaimed having the wisdom which was imputed \d 
him,— Plat. Apol. Soc. 

t Xenbph. Arrofi. I: i. c. 4. and I. iii. o. 3. But he reminds Eathy- 
demus, that when the Delpbian oracle was consulted how they should 
acceptably worship the gods, it answered, "According to (he law of 
your country."— L. iv. c. 3. Thus still recommeadlng the practice of 
paganism. 

X A perusal of the.Timnus and Parmenides will show how Plato 
chooses to reason on this great subject. lie seems to have some vague 
ideas of an eternal pattern, by which his Maker formed it. " It is to be 
considered according to what paradigm, extending himself, he fabriented 
the world. But if this world is beautiHil, and its artifiees good, it is evi- 
dent that he looked towards an etenial eacemplor in its fabrication. It ^ 
perfectly evident that he regarded an eternal paradigm."— Plato Tim. 
p. 456. This exemplar is not represertted as originating fVom the Deity ; 
but, like matter, as co-eternal with him. Cicero, in his treatise De 
Uoiversitste, seems to abridge or translate this part of the Timnus, 
though without alli|ding to it. " Si probus ejus artifex, profecto speeiem 
eoternitatis imttari maluit ; non igitordubium, quin aBteniitatem raaluerit 
exssqui." Most of what remains of thia little work is taken fhun Plato. 
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it was difficult to collect his real meaning from them.* But 
it is 4ue to him to remark, that he dared not express what 
he knew.t It was, indeed, the highest crime at Athens at 
that time to do so. Their laws and polity, and domestic 
habits, were all founded on paganism, as well as their re^ 
ligion. It was on such a charge that Socrates perished.^ 
Yet Plato had ideas which he has expressed, that are ^lcon- 

.eistent with that rational creation which the Scriptures reveal 
to us. He makes the fixed stars divine animals, and the 

.earth the first generated Deity,^ and mculcates a belief in 
the accounts o? the ancients, manifestly alludinff to those 
which Hesiod put into his hexameter verses. Whether he 
believed or not in all he wrote, still it went to the world as 
from his pen, and partook of the influence which his works 
obtained.il 

* Cioero remarks, in the flrat book of his 'Academics, tbat in Plato's 
works many things are said on both sides of his questions. Every 
lbin|(~is doubted, and nothing- ever affirmed. This must always be the 
case in wbalev^ relates to the Deity, wjAbout the regMlattDg aid of 
revelation. 

t He mentions in his Timasus, that to discover the Artiflcer and Father 
of the universe is ifideed difficult, and, when foan^, it is impossible to re- 
veal him through the ministry of discourse to oU men.~P. 450. Cioeto 
has inserted this sentimeot in his Universiiate. 

I Xenpphon gives us the accusation of Melitus, that Socrates did not 
acknowleage the gods, whom the republic worshipped, and introduced 
new ones.— Airo. p. 1.— Plato has preserved a part of the dialogue on 
the trial. 

** iSoc. 1 am myself persuaded that there are gods ; I am not at all 
an atheist. 

** Mel. I assert that you do not acknowlege the gods. 

** Soe. You are a strange man, Melitus, to sav this. Do I not believe 
as other men do, that the sun and moou are gods ? 

** Mel. By Jupiter, O judges! he declares that the sun is a stone, and 
Che moon an earth ! 

** Soe. These were the opinions of Anaxagoras ; bat have I taogbt 
youth 80 1 can you think I believe no God ? 

. ** Mel. lo none. By all that is sacred, not in 6ne."— Plato, AiroX. 9. 
They were obviously here alluding to different things ; Melitus to the 
' established divinities; Socrates to his purer theism; and yet his last 
words were, as stated by Plato, *' O Crito ! we owe a cock to Escula- 
pius. Render this, and do not forget it."—" This shall be done," answered 
Crito ; " do you wish any thing else ?" But the dying sage spoke no 
jnore.— Plat. Phed-t. 49. 

$ " Such of the stars as were inerratic were generated, which art 
divine animals. But He fhbricated the earth, the common nourisher erf* 
oar existence, which is the guardian and artiflcer of night and day, and 
is the first and most ancient of the gods, which are generated within 
«be heavens.''— Plat. Tim. 472. 

li Thus, " it is necessary in this ease to believe in anoieat men, wbo, 
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What was rational m the ideas of Socrates on this grand 
subject, did not descend, in their truth and simplicity, to the 
schools and philosophers who were formed from him ; but wa» 
so spoiled and nullified by the hc^terogeneous matter which 
was mingled with it, that it made no impression on the gen- 
eral miiid. From the same cause the Pythagoreans, who had 
also many valuable notions or fragments of the tnre system, 
of the universe, made no beneficial use of them, and advan- 
ced no farther. The Romans followed the Greeks, but only 
to favour or to adopt opposing speculations. Their most en- 
lightened portion on the subject of Deity was the Stoics, who 
had many noble ideas, but defeated their proper eflfect by 
joining with them Plato's suggestion, that the earth was a 
living animal, and a god, which exposed them to the Epicu- 
rean's sarcastic question, How their deity liked to have his 
back cut by the plough, or torn by their harrows ; to be 
burnt in the torrid zone, and frozen into ice in the arctic re- 
gions.* Cicero, who at times could reason admirably on 
the intelligent construction of the world, and was the most 
informed of all his countrymen, yet was so paralyzed in his 
own judgment by the chaofe of the opinioi^s he found started 
on this topic, that, in his most elaborate work upon it, he 
contents himself first with stating one series of opinioiis, and 
then the contrary, and closes his thei&e by. ingeniously argu- 

being the progeny of tbe gods, aa they themselves assert, must have s 
clear knowledge of their parents. It is im[j08sil)Le therefore not to be- 
lieve in the children of tbe gods, though they should speak without 
probable or necessary tirguments It is proper that, complying with the 
law, we should assent to their tradition.** 

He then states fh>m them " the generation of these gods.** Ocean and 
TethyS were the progeny of heaven and earth.. From hence Phorcys, 
Batom and Rhea, and such as subsist with these, were produced : Ju* 
piter and Juno, and all suoh as are called their brethren^ descended- n-on* 
Saturn and Rhea, &c. When they were all generated, the Artiflcer of the 
univente thus addressed them : " gods of gods ! of whom I am the de< 
miurgas and father,** d^c. &c.— P. 472. Such a medley was Plato's most 
serious tuition. 

* Velleius taunts Balbus with those sarcasms in the Natnra Deorum. 
It is a pity that so great a man as Kepler should revive so M)8urd a 
notion. Tet in 1619, in his mature years^.he published bis Harmonics, 
in which work " he expounds his notions of astrology ;.and while he 
strongly condemns the absurdities of the Vulgar belief, attempts to sub- 
stilule a system of celestial Influences, hi which he seriously repre^ 
sents theeartb as an enormous living animnl, the tides being its act of ~ 
respiration, and its vital sympathies being excited by the configurations 
ottkb planets.**— Poweirs Hist. Nat. BbU. p, IM. 
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ing against all, and ap^^aretitly recommending a neotratizinff 
Hnceitainty and indecision.* Thus, until Chnstianity spread, 
it neyer became a settled opinion at all in the ivorld that the 
earth was the planned and deliberate creation of an intelli- 
gent God. Nor does any one seem to have conceived it to 
nave been so, in that clear and full meaning, sublimity and 
certainty, with which the Hebrew writers inculcate the mo- 
mentous truth. Take up the TimaBus, or any other ^otk of 
Plato, which treats on God and nature, or what fra^ents 
of antiquity remain about them, and compare these with the 
passages in the Genesis and Deuteronomy of Moses ; with 
those in the book of Job, which is peculiarly splendid in 
many parts on this subject ; with others in some of the 
Psahns of David, in the majestic and unequalled Isaiah, and 
in several of the other Jewish prophets ; and I think you 
will feel, with me, that Christianity, by diffusing the Jewish 
Scriptures, or sacred writings, and by its own as sacred ad- 
ditions, imparted a new intellect to mankind on all that con- 
cerns divine philosophy. A sun of mind then rose on our 
world which has never set. Its beams consumed the popular 
paganism, and spread a purifying light over those who chose 
not to forsake their ancient favourite. f It^has rescued the 
civUized world from those phantoms which once degraded it ; 
and now, in friendly association with the. science, taste, and 
virtues which are peculiarly congenial with it, and which it 
has always fostered, we may hope that both superstition and 
atheism are generally banished or are departing from us for 
ever ; and that, as they are both noxious to society, and very 

* Cicero^s first ^k or the Natara Deornm details,^ in the person of 
Velleius, the Epicurean attacks on all tbe theories of deity which the 
ancient {ihilosopheni h«l devised as well as on the popular one. The 
second book contains the argument of Balbas, the stoic, in defence of his 
opinions, spoiling what were really good and wiHe, by the absurd tenet 
that the world was an animated being, the incorporated divinity. 

The last book exhibits Coita as the academic, reviewing at times with 
much derision tbe arguments of both, but criticising them as inconclu- 
sive; " not," he adds, '*that 1 mean to take the divinity away, but to 
show how obscure and difficult the subject is ;" and all that X)icero him- 
self adds, as his final sentence. Is, " The argument of Balbus seems to 
me to be ad veritatissimilitudinem propensier"— rather more probable. 

t This effect may be traced in the valuable writings of Bpietetus and 
MarGUs Antoninus, and at times in those of Seneca. The same influence 
roused the later Platonists of the Alexandrian school, and even Porphyry 
aoilJnUan, to make many improvements, both in the theory and practice 
of the pagan worship, which they eadeavouradto/iipbtUd. 
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i^t to create e^ch other, neither will, as knowledge adrances 
and judgment improves, be attached to the mind of any edu- 
cated, philanthropic, or welhneaning individual. 



LETTER III. 



On the Loom of Nature^ fVhdt they really are— Tknr iivme Origin 
and Operation. 

Bt steadily regarding all things as the designed and pur- 
posed creation of God, we shall form juster notions than we 
commonly do on what are called the laws of nature ; and aa 
these are what are almost only taken into consideration, in 
the modem writings on the physical sciences, as the causes 
of the phenomena they describe, it will be important to our 
due comprehension of the sacred history of the world, that 
we should endeavour to establish in our minds a correct per« 
ception of what they really are ; especially if we desire to 
avoid attaching to them any atheistical signification, or wish 
not to use them as mere words or forms of phrase. Both of 
these applications would be unworthy of an intellectual man. 
Whoever values rightness o( thought or advancement of 
knowledge, will, not willingly make use of any terms without 
a distinct and clear meaning in his own mind when he 
chooses the verbal expressions by which he denotes ^d im- 
parts it Nothing more perpetuates error than the repetition 
of words of course, without just ideas being connected with 
them. 

The laws of nature have been stated to be the properties 
of material things ; the modes of their mutual action and the 
rules of their causations :* and in this largeness of sense 
they imply the acting powers of nature, the direction or reg- 
ulation of these powers in their opieration, and the effects pro- 
duced by them. 

* " Laws of nature. In this phrase are hicltided all properties of the 
portions of the matenal world ; all modes of action and rales of causa- 
tion according to which they operate on each other. The whole course 
of the vinible nniverse, therefbre, is bnt the eoUective result of snch 
lawn. Its movements are only the aggregate of their 'working.'*— Whe- 
well's Bridgvv. Treat. Asiron. p. 7. 

Vol. 11.— E 
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But this extent of meaning makes them almost synony* 
moas with external nature altogether, for that is but a series 
of causes and effects ; of operating powers governed in their 
agency, and producing consequential results. Adding to 
this the fact, that they have been established by the Deity 
himself, and therefore originate from him,* we have the 
Creator and the creation displayed before us in this descrip- 
tion of the laws of nature. Nothing can be more compre- 
hensive and satisfactory. These laws must be as numerous 
as the parts and composition of nature are diversified, and 
they are fitly so represented to U8.+ . In considering the laws 
of nature thus, we are contemplating the Deity in his crea- 
ting and conserving operations ; and all the phenomena 
which we witness and admire, are the consequences of his 
perpetual agency, by the instrumentality of these his ap- 
pointed, governed, and continued laws. The laws of nature 
are thas nis laws ; the science which they display is his sci- 
ence ; their universal operation is his universal agency ; the 
effects which they occasion are his intended and produced 
results. The laws of nature thus exhibit to us the will, the 
decisions, the ordainments, the meaning, and the purposes 
of the divine intellect in their principles, their rules or reg- 
ulations, their applications, and their co-operations. These 
they are always manifesting to us in the phenomena which 
they are producing ; which phenomena must be what they 
were intended to occasion ; as all causes are used for the 
sake of the effects which they produce, and these must be 
such as were meant to follow from the causing action. 

Let us keep these principles always in our view when we 
talk or think of the laws of nature, and we shall not then get 
into the habit of using the phrase without any thought of their 
Divine Author, or as something quite independent of him, 
and with which he has no concern, and which would have 
subsisted without him ; or as what do not proceed from him. 

* Mr. Whewell divides his subject into two portions : *' cosmical ar- 
renj;ements and terrestrial adaptations. The rormer nmy be best suited 
10 introduce to us the Deity as the institutor of laws of nature; thougb 
the latter may aflerward give us a wider view and clearer insight ixito 
one province of his legislation."— Whewell's Bridg. Treat. Asiron p. 16. 

t The number and variety of the laws which we find established in 
the universe are so great, that it would be idle to endeavour to enumerate 
tbem. In their <H>erations they are combined and intermixed in incalco- 
lahle and endless complexity ; influencing and modifying eacli . othei'a 
effects in every direcUon.**— lb. p. IS. 
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By some they have been spoken of in this erroneous sense ; 
and by a too Jareless omission of all reference to him, they 
often seem to be so used, when the real meaning of the author, 
if fairly asked, would be found quite contrary to such an 
imputation. 

Let us, then, remember, that whenever a law of na- 
ture operates, a power in nature is so operating. The 
Enunciation of the law is but a designation of the power, and 
that particular power must either originate from itself, or 
from a superior power, which can only be the general 
Creator. 

But all laws act in a regulated manner and to specific ef- 
fects, and are in adjusted or governed harmony and coinci- 
dence with each other. They must, then, either regulate, 
adjust, and govern themselves, or they must be arranged and 
guided by some power extraneous to themselves, which can 
arrange and guide them ; but no power can do so which has 
not mind, thought, intention, will, and determination, and so 
much of these as is adequate to do what is performed. The 
superior power from which all th6 laws of nature originate, 
and by which they are regulated, must, then, be an intelligent 
being, of a largeness of mind more than equal to all which 
the laws of nature exhibit or imply, as it comprehends, has 
derived, and established, and actuates all. 

This leadfr us to the same inference as before. This be- 
ing can only be the admirable and all-wise Creator.* 

11^ operating powers or laws of nature are moving pow- 
ers ; as such, they must either be self-moving, or be put into 
their motions by a power greater than their own. But if 
they be self-moving, all must be so, one as much as another \ 
and this idea would give us as many self-moving powers in 
nature as there are moving forces ; but if the active laws 
of nature are innumerable, we shall then have an innumera- 
ble quantity of self-moving forces. 

Now we find, as already noticed, that all the lawa and 
powers of nature are acting in a regulated manner, producing 
each its specific effect, and that all harmonize with mutu^ 
co-operation. They must, then, be all acting in concert with 

* "Of such laws, HB.i8 the lawgiver. At what an immeasurable in- 
terval is HK thus placed above every thing which the ereaUontf the in- 
animate world alone would imply ; and how Tax mast hk transcend all 
idea* foanded on such laws as we And there !"— Whewell, Astion. p. 373. 
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each other, and therefore from some previous deliberation 
and certain compact, imderstood or established ; that is, all 
the self-moving forces must be thinking, intending, adjusting, 
and self'-governing powers, entering into the necessary agree- 
ment with each other as to their mutual coincidences or in- 
terferences ; and thus, like a national assembly, or a grand 
parhament of all visible nature, decreeing by. their general 
consent what each shall do or shall not do, and thus settling 
a general constitution, with appropriate laws for each to ol^ 
serve, and for all to conform to. But this supposition con- 
verts them at once into rational beings ; and instead of natu- 
ral laws, forces, and powers of mere physical agency, we are 
brou£[ht back to the ancient chimeras of the worlds which 
revelation and increased science have so h^pily enloded. 
On this theory the Stoics were not absurd in saying tnat the 
wind, like a human being, could move itself spontaneously ;* 
aud that water had the same- power of self-motivity, and, as 
a hving thinff, could bring forth Uving creatures ;t nay, that 
fire had such a vitaUty mi productive property ;t nor that 
the revolving planets were likewise moving animal^, and that 
all the stars, with the s\m, moon, and earth, were self-moving 
divinities, i as other things also are as rationally supposed 
to be !ii 

* Seneca eays, **I think the truer and more powerfVil cause of wind is, 
that the air has a natural power of moving itself (movendi «e) ; nor can 
I conceive any thing etae, but that tiiis property is in it, oa in Some othsir 
things. Can you think that a power like this ia given to us, by which 
vr6 spontaneooaly move, and that the air ahould be less inert and with- 
out this a{rttabiUty ?"— Nat. Quest. 1. ^. c. 5. 

t ^ So the water has a self-motion of its own, when there is no wind 
to disturb it ; nur could it other^vise bring forth animals ; yet we see 
them bom out of waters, and things of an herb species floating upon 
them. Air has some power of the same kind, and at one time eondensea 
itself, and at another apontaneoiuly expands and purifies itself."— lb. L 
v. c. 6. « 

t ** Is there any thing vital in water ? Do I speak only of water ? Why,, 
fire, which consumes all things, likewise creates them. It seems not 

niblo to be true, and yet it is so. Animals are generated by Are.*' 
v.c.6. 

$ Cicero sneers at' the Stoic for believing '^that the world ittielf is a 
wise creature, has a mind which, by its own agency, made its fVame, 
and siiU moves and governs it ;" also, that " the sun, the moon, all ths 
stars and sea, were gods, and that a kind of animalvt inteUigentia per- 
vades and posses through them all."—*' These things may be true, but I 
deny that they can be perceived or comprehended."— Cicer. Lucul. p. 93. 

II Thus, Zeno thought that the ethereal sky was the Summus i>eus 
QWDts pr«di(us, by which all things were governed ; Cie. Luc. p. jBT. 
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At this rate, eVery moTing power in nature is a living and 
an intelligent, being, and acts for itself as such, as much as 
we do in our homes and cities, in our literary, public, and 
private affairs. But no mind is now so gross as to be im- 
posed upon by such vagaries. We should consign to medi- 
cal care any one who should seriously maintain now, as so 
many in the ancient world did, that any acting power or 
force in earthly nature was a hving and an inteUigent being, 
except our own race and jthe universal Creator. 

The laws and powers of nature cannot be, therefore, self- 
movirig or self-regulative, but must 'be moved and regulated 
by the only being superior to themselves which is hving and 
intelligent, and capable to think, adjust, and direct ; and 
this again must be concluded to be the Almighty cause of 
all things.* 

Thus the laws of nature, properly considered, lead us in 
every view to him. They, are in all things his laws — his 
appointed, intended, and governed agencies. In them we 
see his mind and will in action. They are the servants of 
his intelligence, and the ministers to execute his plans, and 
to perform daily and continuously his orders and mtentions, 
as much as pur hands or our obeying a^ssistants in our sev- 
eral famiUes, are daily executing ours.t 

In all cases they are, like his agency and superintendence, 
the inferences of our judgment, not the objects of our sight. 

In the same spirit, Anaxemenes made the air a deity ; DeNat. Deor. p. SE9. 
While Xenocrares wrote in his booiis ^* that there are eight gods ; five in 
the moving planets, one composed of aU the fixed stars, which are Uke 
bis limbs, auoiber the sun, and the eighth the moou.**— Oic. Nat. Deor. 
1.1. p. 27. 

* ** His power, his wisdom, his goodness, appear in each of the proT- 
inces of nature, which are thus brought before us : and in each, the 
more w,e study them, the more impressive, the jnore admirable do ihey 
appear. When we find these qualities manifested in each of so many 
successive ways, and each manifestation rising above the preceding by 
unknown degree», and through a progression of unknown extent, what 
other language can we use concerning such attributes, than thai tbey 
are infinitk 1"— Whewell's Astron p. 872. 

t Dr. Kidd very appositely asks,— '* In calculating the nnerring mo* 
tions of the heavenly bodies, have we been content t6 characterisEe the 
certainty and regularity of their motions as the result of necessity, or of 
(he laws of an undefliied agent, called nature? And in thus failing ro 
acknowledge explicitly the Author of these laws, though nr>t indeed for- 
iTKilly denying his existence, have wu, like the nations of old, worshipped 
the creature rather than the Creator."— Dr. Kidd's Bridg. Treat, oo the 
Adaptation of exiernal Nature, p. 343. ^ 
£2 
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We eannot see ^ law of nature, but we infer it. It is not 

written, like a proclamation^ on visible paper, and hting up 
in the universe, to be translated or read. The phenomeaa 
which it occasions are all that our senses can kiM)w ; but 
these indicate it to our discerning and reasoning mind ; and 
we think and conjecture, connect and compare what we ob- 
serve, until we find out the general law or principle on which 
the facts occur. It is in the same way we learn the agenejr 
of the Deity, and the derivation of all the laws of nature from 
him. It is in the same way we must study knd strictly ex- 
plore his intentions and purposes in them, and in all which 
they accompUsh. We can only know the events and re- 
sults ; but by duly conten^latin^ these, and by rightly rea- 
soning upon them, we shall in time form those probable in- 
ferences as to his ends and meaning, which the more judi- 
cious minds will feel to be most satisfactory, and wUl be 
always trying to, confirm or to enlarge and improve.* Our 
perceptions as to these will become more just and more sue-- 
cessful in proportion as our knowledge and exercise of mind 
upon them increase. The human thought will improve in these 
meditations, as it has done in all others, by patient attention, 
by continued deliberation, by jcomparison of, events, by a 
constant endeavour to ascertain the exact truth, and by a 
desire to avoid all misleading prepossessions, all hasty the- 
ories, and all egotistical presumptions.t 

* The admirable words of HandePs beautifYil and impressive air 
should be always in uur recollection :— \ 

"What though I trace each herb and flower 
, That drinks the morning dew 1 
TJnlesB I own JicHOVAu*s power, 
How vain were all I knew !" Hand. Sol. ' 

t pr. Eidd's concludinjE paragraph deserves our fhiquent recollection, 
— " If, with Newton, we have delighted to deduce from the ctHitempla- 
tion of the mechanism of the heavenly bodies the power of him who 
made them, and who alone sustains and directs their motions, ws may, 
and with&cuUies iniiniiely expanded, cultivate with him the same pure 
pleasures which, even on earth, attracted his desires from earthly wants. 

'^ Enraptured with the harmonious movement of these endless sys- 
tems, which neither our present organs can see, nor our present facul- 
ties apprehend, wk may continue to be constantly acquiring new knowI> 
edge; constantly absorbed in new wonder and adoration of that 
powKR, firom whom, both in this world and in that which is to come, all 
knowledge, and every other good and perfect gilt« are alone derived.'* — 
Dr. Kidd, p. 344. 

How superior in views like these of our collegiate professor, and of 
myriads of others wiio think and leel like him, does the modern nUnd of 
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The importance of our adbeiin^ to the great prisdiile of 
the diyine creation of the world, is etrikixigly shown in the 
wild conjectares by which they who reject it and all sacred 
authorities, attempt still to account for the origin of all 
things. ■ The two latest systems of this sort now afloat, in- 
dicate what we should soon sink to if we abandoned the idea 
of an intelligent Creator.* 



LETTER IV. 



Causes ofihi Idea of a Creation having been absent from, the Ancient 
Mind— Importance of the Inferences which result from U — Ancient 
suppositions of Necessity and Fate, instead of a Creation and Provi- 
denee—No general Providence without an individual one— These Ideaa 
ihe Foundation of all Sacred History. 

My DEAR Boy, 
It may surprise you at the first glance to find that the an- 
cient world were generally unable to cherish in their minds that 
idea of a creating God which the Hebrew Scriptures inculcate, 
and which the enlightened population of our own happier 
day so universally entertain ; especially as the communication 
of the fact accompanied the first existence of our race. The 
hostility of some among us to this great verity of nature, 
eyinces that it may be opposed by individuals without being 
unknown or forgotten ; but that in every country of antiquity 
it should have been so much abandoned and disUked, and so 

human natare appear to (hat of tbe greatest and most celebrated men 
who adorned the ancient nations of the world ! 

* Mr..Cavier thus stales them : *' Some writers have reproduced and 
greatly extended the ideas of De Maillet. They say that, at first, every 
tiling was in a state of liquefactioin ; that the liquid engendered animals 
of the simplest kind, such as monads, and others of the infiisory and 
microscopic species ; and that, in progress of time, these animals com- 
plicated and diversified their species into those now existing.^ 

Other writers, li]ii« Kepler, amiga vital powers to the globe ; each of 
its component parts has life. Not only the very elementary atoms have 
instinct and will, but every sort of mineral c-an convert immense masses 
into its own proper nature. Mountains are the organs of the respiracioa ' 
of the globe, and the schists, the secreting organs I-'Cuvier's Fossil 
Bones, V. i. p. 41. ( 

la what do these notions substantially difier ttom those above quoted 
fnim Seneca, which have been so long consigned to derision and oblivion > 
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many wild and unwarranted conjectures adopted instead, is a 
circumstance which it is difficult to explain. The real oause 
I believe to be, that all great triiths require a certain pro- 
fession of th<9 human mind, both morally and intellectually, 
m order to be adequately valued, felt, or understood. The 
true idea of Bod is too much coniiected with the true phi- 
losophy of nature, with the right feelings of the human heart, 
and with the- proper ethical dispositions of the character, to 
be either liked or fostered where these are absent. But 
these are notoriously deficient wherever paganism prevails ; 
and without unjustly defaming other ages and nations, we 
may say, that the strange puerilities which they preferred to 
worship — the fantastic baby dreams which they patronised 
and sang, with the lavish effusions of their admiring genius ; 
and the positive falsehoods which, on divine subjects, they 
either ignorantly adopted or designedly taught, imply that 
the human intellect had not then reached that extended cor- 
rectness of judgment which these require, nor attained that 
proportion of knowledge, without which this invaluable fac- 
ulty of our spirit will not on any subject be efficaciously ex- 
erted.* 

* Plutarch's representations of the ideas of some of the most cele- 
brated mea of antiquity upon the Deity, show us his impressions of what 
these Were; Christians may misconceive them* but he, with a morecoa- 
genial education, must have sufficiently understood ihem. 

'* 8ome of the philoHophers, as Diagoras the Milesian, Theodonis of 
Cyrenet and Euhemeros of Tegea, said that there were no gods at all. 

" Anaxagoras declared that material things Existed stationary from 
the beginning; but that the mind of God put them in order, and made 
generations of them all. 

*' Plato thought that material things were subsisting, but without 
any arrangement, and were moving conAisedly about, and that the 
Deity, knowing that order was better than disorder, put them into 
regularity. 

*> Anaximander affirmed the stars to be the- eternal gods; DemocritQs, 
that Deity was a fiery form, the soul of the world. . 

" Pythagoras taught, that of the principles of things the Monad was 
God, and good, which was the nature of one and the understandinif 
itself; but the Duad was indefinite, and a demon and evil, about wjiieh 
is the multitude of matter and the visible world." 

All these systems gave coeternity or anterior eternity to matter. 

" Aristotle supposed that the Supreme God {avuinirut Qtov) was a . 
separate form stationed on the sphere of the universe, with an ethert^I 
body, which he called the fiah. This being divided according to the 
8pb«*res, cohering to them by its nature, but distinct in reason, he thoui ht 
that each of the si/iieres was a living being, consisting of body and soul ; 
of which the body isethereul, always moving circularly : but the soul iq 
immoveable, and^ by its energy, the cause of motion. 
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For it is tiniveTsally trae that nature mast be properlr 
known as to its constitution, laws, and substances, before it 
can be felt to have been essential!^ and originally an intel- 
ligent creation : and until this is sufficiently perceived from^ 
direct revelation reverentially believed, or from a distinct 
knowledge of the composition, science, and adaptntions which 
it contains, an intelligent Creator making and adjusting both 
its matter and its form will not be attached to it, nor can be 
convincingly inferred from it. 

He is always what he is ; but we cannot discern him, till 
our minds have been duly trained to trace him in his works ; 
just as no one can know astronomy or geography without a 
similar process. 

It is aa impossible for a Bramin or Buddist, with then: 
vernacular books of their sciences, to be a rational geogra^ 
pher, as with their Vedas, Puranas, and Ramayunas and 
accredited idolatry, to have a rational idea of God. A palace 
cannot be built of mud, nor can the Toorkmun or C afire 
architects of their cabins construct a cathedral. Both the 
mind and the material must be improved before the effi- 
ciency can occur ; and for this result to take place, suffi- 
cient time and the suited progress must intermediately 
precede.* 

" The Stoics tliought the Deity lo be more common in every tbiQg ; a 
workm9n Are (irvp n-xviKov) proceeding in a way to the generation of 
the wol-ld, comprehending all things witii spermatic reasons, by which 
all things are made according to fated destiny ; a spirit pervading the 
whole' universe, but changing its denominations as it passes through all 
nature. So that God is the world, the stars, and tbe earth, and the mind 
supreme above all in the sky. 

" Epicurus declared, that all the gods have human forma (av^pat- 
rtaaiui) ; but all these can beiBsen by the reason only, from the subtc 
ilty of the nature of their images. They were also incorruptible, 
atomical„ empty, unbounded and alike.''— Plut. Flac. Phil. 1. i. c 7, 

* I am quite satisfied, and I Mfrite with the largest recollection of aU 
that I have read upon the subject which I can comprehend, that no indi- 
vidual in any country, from the time of Tbales to our SaviQur, ex- 
cept in the Jewish nation, either believed, or would have admitted, both 
tbe first ajrticle in our decalogue and the first sentencei in our creed, 
with which the poorest person who attends his Sunday devotion is now 



** I am the Lord thy God. Thou shall hav^Tto other God but me." 
*' I believe in God ; the Father Almighty ; tbe Maker of heaven and 

earth, and all things visible and invisible." 
Tbe creation of matter, and the non-existence of any other gods of 

any SBZ, than the- One Almighty whom we vrorship, were nowhere parts 

of the ancient mind out of Judea. 
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It is the paicaived and uAdentood skill of any hnnfan mech- 
anism which occasions us to estimate justly the contriving 
talents of its maker. 

As long as a savage believes that a watch grows of it- 
self, he will never suppose that there has been a watch- 
maker : nor would those who thought a ship to be a living 
animal, hnagine that any naval architect constructed it.* So, 
as long as the classical nations would dream ot marriages 
between the different parts of nature, and literally thought 
and believed all things to be parental productions; and 
would consider night, and the sky, the ocean, rivers, fire, 
and the other elements, to be personal beings forming con- 
nubial unions with each other, and having men and gods as 
iheir chfldren, or at least constantly talking of them as such, 
it was impossible, that with such opinions they cou^d think 
of a designing and forming Creator, t It was more suitable 
to these ideas that they should have fancied that men crawled 
out of the earth like worms, or were self-hatched from float- 
ing eggs ;t and when they added to these systems, or radier 
superseded them, by their Olympian divinities, they only en- 
larged their own distance from the truth. 

Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, the stoic school, and even Cicero, be- 
lieved in the existence of secondary and inferior divinities, in additioa 
to the Supreme whom they spoite of. All paid worship' to some of them, 
«nd all taught and practised conformity to the popalar superstitions of 
their country. Nor do I think that any but the Persians were hostile 
to Che reprewniation of their deities by material imaKss of some form 
or other. Most writers who mention these, applaud an4 justify the 
practice. The second commandment was therefore as much beyond 
them as the first. 

Platu disliked Homer's pictures of the intrigues and vices of his gods, 
^ut expressly admits the existence of such beings, though with a differ^ 
«nt costume. Plotinna, Porphyry, and Julian, took similar distinetions, 
And upheld paganism stotttly with their own modifications. 

Nothing but Christianity would have overthrown it, nor will now do 
so in any country where it is prevailing. 

* Captain Beeehy mentions, that the natives of Bear lUand, in the 
Pacific, ** supposed the first vessel which they saw to be the spirit of one 
of their relations lately deceased."— Voyage, vol. i. p. iM4. 

t We must not mistake the disapproval of some of the tales attached 
to these gods, as indicating a disbelief in the Polytheism. Pindar com- 
plains of fhbles being repealed about them (Olym. i. ▼. 43), but be was 
one of their zealous votaries, and revered them as such. 

X Aristotle, who seems to have preferred the notion that mankind have 
had no beginning, in one of the works ascribedto him, remarks,—" If 
men and animals have sprung fh>m the earth, that must have been in 
one of two ways: either they crawled out as worms, or eame oat of 
eggs."— De Gen. An. 1. iii. cap. ult. 
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It was, indeed, an argument of some good sense on this 
subject, that they did not snppbse the world to be the creation 
of their favourite gods. This was as certain, as it i», that it 
has been framed by the real Deity. They did unconsciously 
the due justice to him, in not ascribing it to these idols and 
'Vrorshipped names, who had no actual existence but in their 
popular ceremonies, in their state religions, in - their gro- 
tesque or beautiful statues, in their individnal chitchat, and 
in their everrpleasing poetry.* 

It is also at first a matter of some wonder to us, that when 
the communication of so grand a truth as the creation of 
nature had been made to man, it should not have been after^ 
ward the peipetual companion of the human intellect. It 
might have been so' if roan had been but one vast bein^, 
that had iiever.^ied, but had continued in existence from hm 
creation to this moment : but every man's individual ideas 
and knowledge die with him out of this world, and new 
beings arise, who have to acquire every thing afresh. 

Every human mind is born as naturally ignorant of Grod 
as it is naturally ignorant of every thing else.t It is with- 
out knowledge of him as it is without any knowledge of all 
material nature, or even of itself It has to attain whatever 
it is to possess. It has no sensations until ether things 
cause these to accrue to it. Whatever his predecessors may 
have heard or discovered, each individual has to acquire for 
himself all the opinions and belief which he may after- 
ward, possess, just as if he had been the first human being 
that had come on the earth. Our personal mind remains 
without any of the ideas which are familiar to others, until 

• We see the impression of (he butnan mind as it roee to grooter im- 
INtOTementif in its knowledge and rhougbt, in the sarcastic observations 
of Pliny, on the, kind of beings which the world— the intellectual Gre- 
cians? world, and his own Roman countrymen, had set up as gods. " The 
virtaes and vices, men and animals, things .the most tndecent,-of all 
shapes, colours, and ages, marriages, adulteries, quarrels, and hatreds ; 
amonp; these, some winged, some lame, some coming out of eggs, and 
even Cities of robberies and crimes:" he truly ohoracterizes such things 
as " pueriliiim deliramcntorum.'*— Nat. Hist. I. il. c. 5. 

t Without suitable instruction, m(»t minds would fed or answer like 
Clie untutored Esquimaux. Mr. West says, that when among them, 
** The sun was then shining in his glory, and the scenery, in the ftill tide 
of the water b^ore us, was striking and beauiiflil. I asked them if they 
knew who made the heavens and the earth, and all that surrounded us t 
TJteir reply was, • We do not know whether the person who made these 
tilings is deador alive.' ''--Mr. West's arse Journal, p. 177. 
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it thufl leams them &om what can impart them. Each of 
us has, therefore, had to obtain for iumself the knowledge 
that there is such a wondrous being as the Aim^hty God,' 
and that all things are his creation. This will not of itself 
fly into the mind like a bird to its tree. We may have sen- 
sibilities that are ready to lead us to him, but these are yague 
emotions, unintelligible to the mind that feels them, until 
definite information gives them. meaning and appl;teation. 
The numerous nations who have not such knowledge, bat 
who have become the prey of base superstitions instead, or 
who are living vacantly, without any hope or perception on 
this subject, experimentally prove this fact.* 

Whatever we havd' to know We have to leam^ whether it 
be religion, chymistry, or the mathematics. Every babe in 
its cradle must be, at 'that period, without th^. knowledge of 
the gracious Power who has caused apd superintends it, and 
so must ]^emain, until some kind friend or parent leads 
it. by degrees to that idea^ and belief, which its intellectual 
sehsibiUties are formed to receive and cherish as soon as 
they are fitly taught, f If it be left destitute of the insirae-' 
tion, it will grow up without it ; in this respect it must then 
be like the animals in the field, or by its fireside, as igno^ 
rant of the Divine Author as of its future destiny. From 
the want of this tuition, the greatest blessing which one 
being can confer upon another, now many, even in our days, 
have minds on this point no farther advanced than the most 
stupid savage of Australia^ or the fetish^govemed negro ; 

* There are several of these still in the world. Thus Mr. West fbnnd 
among the North American Indians whom he visited, that though they 
admitted and addressed the Great Spirit, yet " their general idea is, that 
they are more immediately under thcj influer>ce of a powerfld Ei;il 
Spirit. Theiir trials, sufferings, afflictions, and death, make theoi think 
so ; and therefbre their prayers are directed to him^ when ahy severe 
calamity befalls them. To avert his displeasure, they often use super* 
stiiious practices with the most childish credulity. They will drum and 
dance a whole night, in the hope of bringing relief to the sick and dying." 
--West's first Journal, p. 135. 

Pythagoras connected the earth with his demon principle, as mentioned 
before in Note on p. 56. 

t It was for this reason that the Jewish legislator so earnestly incul- 
cated, "* Hear ! O Israel ! The Lord thy God 13 one Lord ; and thoa 
Shalt love the Lord thy Cod with all thine heart, and with all thy soul. 
These words shall, be in thy heart : and thou shall teach them diligently 
unto thy children) and shalt. talk ot' them When thou sittest in thine 
house; and when thou w^lkest t^y the way, said when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up."— Pent. c. vi. v. 5^7 ; again, c. xt. v. 10. 
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and if the absence were to become national, and to remain 
80| new insanities of paganism would soon appear, and the 
human mind be either demonized or stultified, and again en- 
slaved by depraved and infelicitating superstitions. Recent 
experience justifies this conclusion.* 

It is, indeed, a remarkable truth, that the soul cannot 
rest satisfied without beheving in something supernatural. 
Hence many of those who deny a Deity, have betrayed im- 
pressions of this sort : this fact shows how much the human 
spirit is forme4 to receive and cherish the divine sensibilities ; 
but still it must be taught to combi^je with these the right 
conceptions, or it will not possess them.f 

* An insCanee of this oceurw] at Paris in November, 1793. On the 
7iht the Bishop of Paria and his granfi vicatH weni In form wi/h red 
caps to the National Convention, and renounced their priesthood and 
Christianity ; three other hi8ho^>fl, several Catholic cler^,and two Prot- 
estant ministers did the same, which many others soon imitated. Three 
days afterward, the constituted authorities of Paris proclaimed « festival 
to the goddess of Reason and Trdth ; and a young woman, arrayed as 
such, and seated in a chair, ornamented with festoons of leaves, was 
broQghC in procession to the convention, and seated opposite the presi<^ 
dent ; she received their acclamations, and then, placing herself l^ 
his side, he welcomed her with the fraternal embrace, ^hile a choroa 
of youths sang the hymn to Reason, which had been composed for the 
occasion. 

The convention was invited to assist at the feast of JEieason in her own 
temple, and went accordingly to it. 

This was a temporary building raised in the Cathedral of Paris, with 
an allar, before which the female sat as goddess, with a large toBch 
biasing o^er her, as the Torch of Truth. Public homage was paid her 
by the crowded populace.— Public Journals of Nov. 1793, and Monitevr. 
RobeBpterre, who censured this as atheistical, yet being equally adverse 
to Christianity, in the following June had what he called a Pke to the 
Supreme Being, in which he acted as highpriest. His plan was also to 
make the virtues objects of veneration, by having festival days ap^minted 
fbr them ; these, if he had liv«d, would have brought back the Roman 
'^^fldes, pndicitia, concordia, spea et dementia,'' as subjects of public 
worship, which Pliny m^ntioris, sneering at such divinities.-^ Nat. 
Hist. I. ii. c. 5. 

t In Thiebault's Original Anecdotes of Frederick H., among those who 
fteqoented this king's palace, it is mentioned that "La Metherie, the 
apostle of universal materialism^ makes the sign of a cross when it 
thunders. Maupertuis,. who does not believe in God, yet says his prayers 
every evening on his kneea. D'Argens, a still firmer infidel, shudders 
if he counts thirteen persons sitting round a table. • The Princess Amelia, 
the king's fhvourite sister, almost as much a philosopher and endowed 
with an intellect almost as strong as his own, is the dupe of Ibrtune- 
tellers. Half of ^FYederick's court believe the story that a woman in 
white appears in the palace sweeping one of its rooms^ when some one 
of the royal fhmily is to die that year." 

Vol. II.— F 
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For these reasons it is obvioiis, that the first ^ei«m of 
every new generation, would depend on thb instmetions it 
individually received from those among whom it came ; and 
wherever the due knowledge was not efiectuallv inculcated, 
folly and falsehood would prevail instead. As the light edu- 
cation declined, and the inventions of paganism arose, these 
became the adopted tenets of the neglected spirit ; and thus 
a hopeless atheism would now be the universal governor of 
the human mind, if the Jewish and Christian revelations 
had not rescued human nature from such -deterioration and 
unhappiness.* The belief in the creation of the world by 
an intelligent maker, has been chiefly upheld by these vene- 
rated documents ; and although the belief has now become 
so naturalized in human nature and associated with so much 
of our science and literature, that our knowledge and libmr 
ries must be extinguished before it can again be obliterated, 
yet the generality of the impres8ion,.and the heart's attach- 
ment to it, will always most abound where the sacred wri- 
tings are most diffused and studied. 

Philosophy does not adequately feel, how much of all that 
is most valued by the enlightened, the benevolent, and the 

. Mr. Leigh Hunt mentions of Lord Byron, that he believed in the II! 
lack of Fridays, and was seriously disconcerted If any thing was to be 
done on that fHghtf\il day of the week. The idea of a supernatural fate 
ovemillng men appears in the writings of many German nnbeiievers; 
and the savage nations who have no notion of a Deity, yet believe in 
witchcraft, charms, and obys. A large list might be made of the snper- 
stitinns of the anti-religionists, in all ages and oonntries. 

* The influence of these is interestingly shown in the address of tke 
Creek Indians to the President of the United States, on (hs intended tin- 
justremoval of the remains of their nation out of Georgia, ''the land of 
their fhthera." Unless the missionaries had been among them, they 
could not have used language like this in 1825, though they might have 
had some less.definite feelings of the same sort :->- 

" We, the sons of the forest, have agreed to address you in the latO' 
gvMge of the li'^ing. 

" Wtio placed in our delieions climate those lofty mountains, and 
planted the stately forests, which shelter our babes and our game ? Who 
sends His rain and sunshine to fertilize our lands? Who distributes^tbe 
flowing rirers that lead us to the sea of the mighty waters ? The rticr- 
MAL and BKNioK 8PIRIT that walks on the fooe of the deep. He has 
placed na hers. He gave us these lands as our inheritance ; and that 
we might not be disturbed, he placed the whites in Europe. Oflfend him 
not ; fbr, when it is his pleasure, his mighty power shakes the moan* 
tains as the wind shakes a leaf. His lightning blasts the stately forest. 
His thunder and his storms show the dreadful power of the Great Spirit " 
—British Press, 26th July, 1825. 
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Upright, arises from these sources, and would disappear if 
they coald be banished, and is always wanting where they 
do not efficaciously influence.* 

The creation of the world is the fundamental truth from 
which all sacred history proceeds, and the absence of it in 
the mind leaves a chasm which what is pernicious wiU ever 
occupy, as it did heretofore. But this, when fixed as a 
principle within us, will lead us to consider all material na- 
ture as performing the motions,. and existing in the arrange- 
ments which He who created, has designed and planned that 
in every part should take place. It moves in and to these, 
not by its own power, from any self-motivity ; but solely as 
. the agencies and forces which, in execution of the plan he 
directs upon it, cause, and impel, and guide it to. None of 
the motive forces in our system act from themselves, any 
more than the masses and substances which they influence. 
Matter has no mind, or thought, or will, or choice, or spon- 
taneous motivity. It moves when moved, and continues in 
motion as long as the moving force is actuating it, and never 
moVes'but in the rdtio and direction which that imparts, or 
which the combination or counteraction of the powers that 
a^ect it occasion, if more than one be operating upon it. 
Ail moving forces have their assigned laws and properties 
attached to them by their Creator. They have been specif- 
ically appointed by him tQ do wh^t they have done and are 
8tiU eflfectuating. They are mere instrumentahties at his 
eomraand. They know nothing of the results they cause, 

* The eontnirieties of tbeh^m^^" "^i"^ ^hen it abandons its ht/lier Inr 
strueter are remarkable. Thus, as to the future existence ofthe soul : — 
!« November, 1793, the Directory ofthe Department of Hauie fifarneoiw 
4erttd, that at the emrance of every burial-groand there ahonid be a 
■tone wiilithia Inscription, " Here is the abode of peace and btbrmal 
BhUKfV—kom. Cfaroo. 9d Dec., 1793. This was highly applauded and 
imitated at Paris ; yet, six months afterward, the day before he foti, 
RoBB^fPiKaaa exclaiined, ** No ! Chaumette ! no. Death ia not an eternal 
steep." CitiaSna ! obliterate from the tombs that maxim engraved by 
sacrilegious handa, which throws a Ainereal crape over nature ; which 
discourages oppressed innocence, and insults death. Inscribe there 
rather, " Death is thesKoiNNiNs of immortality.'*— Robesp. Speech on 
S6th Jaiy, 1794 ; Levasseur's Itist. yol. iii. p. 334. 

h was ons of this same man's strong remarks in the convention, " He 
wha defends atheism, gives absolution to Buperatition."— Report, ftth 
Feb. 1794. Six days before this he had said, **The fluiatic covered with 
•capularies, and the fiuiatic who preaches up atheism^ very mueh r^* 
aenihleisach other.** 
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nor mean to perform anj of them, nor could of themselves 
cO'Operate with each other, nor produce any systematical ar- 
rangement, or regulated or orderly effects. It is theii; Mas^ 
ter and Maker who organizes, governs, and guides them to 
those movements and operations which they perform, and 
from all others ; so that by his directing will they are made 
to do what we see them effect, and that only, because he 
restrains and averts them from all else. He limits, withholds, 
and suspends, as well as urges and enables. It is his sacred 
gratification to do so. His creations are obviously his delight. 
Their nmltiplicity is evidence of the pleasure he has ts^en 
in making them, for he would not have framed them if their 
formation had been iiksome to him. Their conservation is 
equally an evidence that he continues to be gratified' by 
them ; and we may believe that if there can be a difference^ 
it must be more pleasurable to a being of his. benevolence to 
preserve and superintend than even to create. We therefore 
need not have ^e paltry idea of the ancients, that he could 
not exert a providence over mankind, because then he would 
be toiling and working like a .fatigued and complaining hu- 
man labourer.* Every active intellect among us knows and 
feels that it is a high enjoyment to exert its intelligent capa- 
city. Nothing is so dreary as existence unenq)loyed : not- 
ing so self-wearying. It is the misery, not the blessing, of 
a thinking being, to have nothing to do.t We m^y there* 
fore be satisfied, that his Divine Mind, possessing such en- 
er^es of omnipotence, and having exerted them so multi- 
fknously, as the boundless universe with its hosts of being 
testify to us that he has dene, can never be inactive. But 

* Even Plutarch blames Plato and Adaxagoras fbr thinkhig that God 
encumbered hiroseU' with human affairs ; '' for, if ^e did so, what a 
wretched and evil being he would be iieaKoSatmav)^' •vAtjecting himself 
like a workman or a mechanic to heavy burdens and anxious caroS in 
the composition and government of the world."-— Plut. Ptac. Ph. 1. i. c. 
vii. p. 162-3. 

t It is a just idea of Mr. Lytton Bolwer, that " activity is the national 
characteristic of Englishmen." An expressive iusianee of this, and of 
the necessity of some employment to an active mind, occurs in Mr. Al- 
exander's remarks on the English in Don Pedro's army, as it lay be- 
leaguering Santarem in 1834 : '' Many of the officers before Saatarem 
were sorely at a loss what to do with themselves. An officer of the Eng- 
lish regiment rode daily to Cartaxo from Atalia ; distance a league: 
walked up and down a dull street, and then returned to his quarters. 
' If I were not to kill time in 4his way,' said he, * I must go to sleep 
under a tree, or else shoot myself.' '^-^Un. Serv. Jonrn. 16M, p. 907. 
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as it cannot be at all times creating, it mast be preseiring, 
and actuating, and guiding, and governing all that it has 
formed. This view will make the moving forces of nature 
more interesting to us ; for we shall then feel that all their 
motions and operations take place in obedience to his de- 
signs and direction, and are always acting under his cogni- 
zance, and only as he empowers them, and that they are per- 
petually displaying his mind and purposes to us. 

Our admiration of nature in all its kingdoms will increase 
as we cultivate these sentiments. Once settled in the con- 
viction that matter is and does nothing of itself, but is and 
acts only as he has framed and ordained it, we shall s^e the 
Divine Mind in all the fi^es, movements, positions, causes, 
and agencies of terrestnal things. 

The lightning, the storm, the vernal breeze, the flowers, 
the fruits, the river, the earthquake, the attracting and ^av- 
' itaiing powers, all are but his will, and thoughts, and designs, 
put into action and representing these to us. 

They show his intentions and determinations as to our 
portion of the universe ; and the rules and pnnciples of 
these, which we can trace in the material phenomena, that 
from their vicinity to us we are able to examine, will be safe 
and useful guides in our study of his administration of hu- 
man concerns, in which he has been at all times as operative, 
as in the world and system which we inhabit.* 

These considerations lead us to some farther inferences. 
As nothing exists but what he has made, so whatever is 
subsisting, must be as he has chosen and determined that, 
it should be. He was not driven by an overpowering ne- 
cessity, as many ancients thought, to do the things which he 

* Sir Humphrey Davy's sentiments are worth quoting on this subject. 
* Man, aoquHinted with hU real situation in the universe, has learned 
likewise to appreciate more distinctly his objects and the end of bis 
creation. A mere atom on a small point of space, by his inteltectoal 
powers he has elevated bis mind from the minute base of the earth unto 
the heavens, and has measured, and even weighed, masses many mill- 
tjMis of miles distant frbm him ; and some of these invisible, except by 
instruments of his own invention. He has been able to account for 
those motions of the heavenly bodies, which at first appear disorderly, 
by constant laws. ' 

' " And as his science has become more perfect, he has seen more dis- 
tinctly the order and the harmony of the system of things. He has 
found the wHoi.K of created nature to exhibit onr v sr and qranh dk- 
siow .of perfect intelligence; one single and yet complicated work of 
unceasing beneficence and infinite power." 
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has done or is doing. Thi^ must be made an essential prin- 
ciple ih our diyine philosophy as well as in the sacred 
history of the worW. An eternal fate, or senseless destiny, 
or irresistible necessity, commanding the Eternal Deity, and 
all creation, ind all intelligent beings, and all human fife, is 
an idea which is incompatible with either intelligence or 
omnipotence. It takes away reason from our minds, virtue 
from our lives, science frwn nature, and religion from the 
heart. It places over all and in all an iron mechanism of 
invhicible force, compelling us and all things to do wha'tevet 
is done, without any moral feeling, or intellectual considera- 
tion, or actuating judgment ; a state which our daily experi- 
ence is. continually contradicting : yet some great names of 
antiquity are attached to the irrational supposition, as, in- 
deed, they are to many things that the simplest among us 
would reject as absurdities. It is only to be lamented that 
any mind should now degrade itself with an idea so unman- 
ning and self-depreciating.* 

But its ancient and modem existence makes it more im- 
portant to us to preserve our improved intellect from th© 
contagion ; and therefore never to forget that the Deity has 
no controller, but that all things exist solely according to his 
will and choice. All the powers, properties, and activities 
of nature and of man are those which, out of all others that 
were equally possible and practicable, he has «elected to be 
attached to our system of things.' Neither man nor animals 
have any qualities which have originated from any thing but 

* By what process of mind the strange doctrine of the avayicri or ne- 
cessity of a fate and superior force controlling and overruling the Al- 
mighty, came into the ancient world, I do not understand, but it has 
never since been obliterated. In some shape or other it is still pervert- 
ing the human thought. Thales held that it governed the universe : 
AvavKTi Kparci tu iravTog. Pythagoras said \hat it encompassed the 
world. Parmenides and Democrifus maintained that all things were 
according to it. Plato referred events partly to a i>rovidence, and partly 
to necessity. Empedocles made it an essence and an effective cause of 
all the principles and elements of things. Heraclitustaught,that all things 
were according to fate, and that this was the avayicn itself. Plato ad- 
mitted it to be on human fouls and lives, but that the cause was with 
ourselves. The Stoics, agreeing with Plato, deemed necessity to be an 
immoveable and violently operating cause, and that fate was a complica- 
. tion of arranged causes, in which concatenation we are so involved, 
thai of what concerns us, some things are fhted, and some not. — Plot. 
Plac. Phil. i. c. 25-27. A gloomy doctrine, always darkening and dis- 
composing the mind that adopts it. 
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his will. Each has such, and such only, as he has devised 
and assigned to it. All are placed as he meant them to be 
circumstanced ; the fish in l^e seas, the birds in the air, the 
beasts in their plains and forests, and the human kind, to 
vralk on the surface of the earth and to till it, raise their 
food from it, and build fheir own dwellings on it for their use 
and comfort. The history of earthly nature, our sacred 
history, is thus a portion of the history of his ovm existence, 
and of his thinking mind.* Man, in his mode and order of 
being, is also the planned and appointed work of his Creator ; 
all the laws of our frame, like those of the skies, and earth, 
and ocean, and alV our qualities, powers, sensibilities, and 
activities, have been devised and established by tlie same 
wisdom and choice which have constituted the rest of the 
universe. Nothing has been left to chance ; nothing haa 
occurred unforeseen or unprovided for. An intelligent Pur- 
pose has directed hitherto the course of human affairs, and 
still guides and governs human nature. All is consistency 
in the economy of Divine Providence. There is no anomaly 
of neglect in one compartment, and of assiduous care in 
another. 

Every portion of the stupendous whole, every order of 
beings, and every division of their varied classes, are alike 
the subject of his all-comprehending administration, and of 
that particular application of it, without which it would not 
be any administration at all. All care and government, all 
direction and purpose, must be individual to all intelligent 
existences, or are but words without use or meaning. What 
is general, is bu^ a verbal expression for what is done for the 
larger number of individuals, whom the mind that uses it in- 
tends to signify by it. It is specifically done to each, or it 
is not done at all ; but being similarly done to these, the 
unifom^ity of the operation on them, separately, constitutes 
the generahty of which we speak. It is general only inas- 
much as it does individually operate to this extent. A g^eneral 
law is therefore that which acts on every individual thing 

* It was ftcm impreMions like these, that'piato, in oqe of bis best 
eflnieifms, said, '* Nature was but Hie art of God ; his artificial ma- 
chinery."—" Dei artem, vet ajrtificiosum Dei organon.**— Socrates aaUl 
to Eothydemus, ^ Let it suffice you that you see these works : adore the 
gods for these, atid think that it is by theoe that they show themselves 
to as ; you cannot behold tlieir form.*'— Xen. Airo. 1. 4&3. 
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that is comprised within its application ; for it id no law to 
^at oh which it 4oe8 not operate. A general providence is 
therefore an individual providence — a providence acting oa 
the same principles towards every individual that is stibject 
to its agency. Under such a providence, the unceasing 
superintendence, direction, system, control, and regulation oT 
that sovereign who has chosen to be the creator and gov- 
ernor of his human racfe, every individual of that race hsm 
been always living, while he has lived, and the course of 
human affairs been carried on ; and all for some designed 
ends worthy of him who has conceived them, worthy of 
him who has put them into execution, and who alone can 
accomplish, at his own appointed times, his mi^nificent 
conceptions. On these ideas our sacred history must be 
founded. 

I press these observations on your attention, because, when 
I was young, I was led away from the true (Conception of 
the factj by the terms " general laws," snd ** general .provi- 
dence." Tbey are used when connected with the Deity, 
especially the Jatter, too much to take off our attention from 
their individual application, and by this means to make prov- 
idence nothing but a verbal providence, and therefore no 
providence at all. But I now perceive that they have no 
xneaning independently of their ix^viduality. The term 
** 'general" qan only mean the gr^sater number of particulars, 
and therefore what is called a general law^ is always acting 
specifically. It was made and me!ant to ,do so, and it never 
Acts in any other way. If it cease to act specifically, it 
x^eases to act at all, and is no longer a law, nor any acting ' 
fprce. The laws 4)f magaetism .are in constant action on 
every substance, and in every place where the magnetic 
powet is, and on eyery atom which it affects in proportion 
to its amount. The great attractive law of nature is of the 
same character. Though it reach f?om the sun to the farthest 
planet, and controls all the vast masses which roll acound, 
yet it is always operating on jevery particle of which they 
consist, as much as, indeed thereby, on their collective mag- 
nitudes... It is by always acting specifically, and .on the 
greatest nuidber of particulsurs, that any force or influence 
becomes a general law. Its generality subsists on this fact. 

The general consists of a multitude of particulars. It is 
tiae number of its specific operations which • constitutes its 
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generality. It becomes a general law, because it acts in so 
large a number of individual cases as to be entitled to that 
appellation. If it did not act on individual things, it would 
be acting on nothing, for all nature is composed of specific 
individualities. There are no gfeneral things. In no part 
of the world shall we find a general man or a general tree. 
No general laws have therefore actual generalitiea to act 
upon. The laws that concern a rose, act on and in every 
individual bosh and flower of that vegetable. The laws that 
relate to man, are evet operating on you, me, and every 
living human l)eing, high or low, rich or poor. Hence a 
general providence al,ways means a providence that acts on 
and towards every existing individual. It cannot be other- 
wise than specific and particular to each individual. If it 
does not so act, it cannot be universal ; and if general does 
not mean universal, it must signify at least that it individu* 
ally embraces the fkr largest number. Divest it' of its |>ar- 
ticularity, and yon reduce it to a nonentity. There may be 
differences in the amount. It may be diminished or increased 
in its individual application, and the times of these modifica- 
tions may vsLry. But it. must never cease to be individ- 
ual ; in so far as. it does so, its generality is withdrawn, and 
its acttlality 'disappears. 

Thus a general providence and a particular providence 
differ in their meaning only in the one being the coUectrve 
amount, the united number of the other. The general 
providence never can exist without the particular providence^ 
for, divested of this, it is a' phrase witnout any signification 
at all. • ' 

Let this, then, be our ever comforting recollection, that 
we are all individually partaking of that care, notice, super- 
intendence, and government, which only become general, be- 
cause applied and extended to every one. We may be as sure 
that we are personal participators of the benefit of the jprovi- 
dential administration ©f human affairs, as we are of the light 
ahd atmospltere, and of the daily food which the earth has 
been appointed to produce to us in its yearly revolutions. 
Bat if we are so now^ ao have been our predecessors. They 
equally have been under the same supreme guidsgice and 
government ; and tHis certainty gives us an interest to con- 
sider what were the system and the laws under which, in its 
successive course, aftd in all their important movements and 
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concerns, fortunes and changes, it was from time to time 
applied to these, and, through them, to the individuals who 
were atfected by them. All nations ard more or less im- 
pressed with thp belief of an bbeerving and paf ticujar prov- 
idence.* 

Let us, then, assume it, as habitual principles of our in- 
telligent thought, that we are living in a designed creation, 
and under the providential administration of that j^lm^hty 
wisdom and benevolence, whose works and- the character 
displayed in them, we surveyed in our former Letters. • All 
the generations which have been before us on this earth, 
have been similarly circumstanced ; and their history, cdn- 
teraplated in this view, and with reference to the (livine plan 
from which it has originated, and according to which it has 
been conducted, becomes so far sacred history ; for it will 
always present two' impressive subjects to our consideraUon, 
the ideas and purposes of our Maker, in his creation and 
providential government of our race ; and the results which 
have been evolved in the execution and development of his 
mtentions and appointment. 

^or the more we reflect, the ihore we shall be persuaded, 
that specific designs, specific ends, and specific formations, 
are the characters of our terrestrial abode and of its suc- 
cessive populations, and were the guiding principles of its 
construction. 

There could have been no compelling necessity that these 
should be such as we find them to be. As eternal Omnipo- 
tence can have no controlling superior, he could as easily 
have formed any 6ther plan, and have established'any other 
course of things, as that under Which the^ generation of man- 
kind have been ordained to nse and pass away. This pos- 
sibility indicates, that both oareelves knd our material i^stem 

* Sir Walter Raleigh has quoted the fine rapression anciently attrib- 
uted to Or^eus : "* God is an infinite' eye.**— Uiat. World, p. 16. This 
18 the same thoug^ht which is ao impressively expapdei by the Jewisli 
king : " Whither shall I go Oram thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? 

*' If I ascend up into heaven, thou ait there. If I make my bed In 
Hades, behold ! thyself is in U. 

*' If I take the wings of the morning to dwell in the uttermost paitii 
of the sea ; even there Shall thy hand lead me. 

" If I say, surely the darknesii will cover me ; the darkness and tlM 
light are both alike to thkk.**— Psalm cxziiz. v 7-1$, 
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have been the choice, as well as the fabrication of his intel* 
ligenoe. Of all other conceiyable schemes and prodqctions,- 
be has deyised and selected those forms and laws of material 
nature, and those modes and characters of intellectual being, 
to be peculiar to our race and residence, which appear about 
us. What he preferred thus originally to make, he has alsd 
chosen still to upheld. 

He has continued this stream and order of things down to 
ourselves ; and this conservation announces that his crea- 
tions are yet in accordance with his designs, and are Opera- 
ting to accomplish his premeditated results. If they were 
not, the fiat for their termination Would have been issued, 
because nothing can exist against his will, or in defiance of 
his power. He permits the existence of whatever he does 
not annihilate, for his own reasons and purposes, however 
unperceivable the^ may be by our imperfect knowledge. All 
TO-ayer and praise suppose, that every thing is regulated by 
nis win.* 

Qn these ideas the sacred history of nature, and more 
especially the sacred history of man, must be founded. 
Hiis must consist of what has beep providentially designed 
and directed for his benefit.. From his creation a system 
and a.process have been in constant development and opera- 
tion for his wellbeing, always tending to promote the moral 
aiid intellectual formation and advancement of human nature, 
generally and individually. These Letters will attempt to 
delineate such Outlines of the plan which has been pursued, 
as my limited ability can discern ; but what I shall fail to 
accomplish, others will more successfully elucidate ; for 
there is no reason to doubt, that the intelligence which is 
distin^ishing our age aboVe any that has preceded, will not 
let this, the loftiest theme on which it can meditate, remain 
quite neglected by its inquisitive industry. We have been, 

* The Laeedemonifln supplications to tbeir deities were as laconic 
as ttaeir ordinary speech. Socrates in Plato informs as, that both in their 
public ^nd private devotions they always uttered the same prayer, and 
this was, to givb them what was becoming, as well as what was good. 
Ha says, **No one ever heard them ask for ihore.'*— Pint Alcib. ii. c. 8. 
Plaio bat* also preflttrred Vw prayer of an ancient, but iinlinown poet, 
whhsh Socrates recommended to Alcibiades : '*0 kilig Jupiter ! grant to 
us whatever is best for hm, whether we aslr for it or omit to do so ; bat 
keep nrom us what wili be mischievous, though we should, earnestly 
solicit it."--Plalo, ib. c. 4. 
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perhaps, occupied rather toid exclasirely in -obserring and 
descnbii^ the details and minutenesses of material nature. 
It is right that these should be carefully studied, because we 
cannot have exact knowledge of things in any other way ; 
and they furnish the facts and grounds o( the grander spec- 
ulations. But still, with the earthly and the palpable, the 
heavenly and the intellectual should be associated. For the 
contemplation of the plans and principles of their magnifi- 
cent Author, and of the means he has employed, and of the 
results which they have produced, will always be among 
the sublimest subjects of our thought, and a constant foun- 
tam of intellectual enjoynient; and. though we, who can 
rarely justly estimate the intentions of each other, whom we 
daily see, must always be very imperfectly quali^ed to criti- 
cise or appreciate the umevealed purposes of the Almighty, 
yet we cannot err, if we always believe that the univer^ 
reason why any or every part and substance are what they 
are, will always be, because he has deliberately chosen, 
planned, and formed them to. b» so. Let this be the fixed 
deduction of our reason, and then it. will be gratifying to the 
intellect to endeavour to comprehend the manner in which 
he causes what we adipire or are studying, and to explpre 
the reasons which appear to have actuated him in his ways 
as well as his works. ^ The satisfaction will always increase 
with the success; but there will be pleasure in the effort 
even where it is unavailing, because it is one of the laws as- 
signed to our intellectual nature, that the true knowledge of 
^ him shall be attended with sweet anid eimobling feelings ; 
and that every endeavour to attain it, reverentially pursued, 
shall be one of the most agreeable exercises of our think- 
ing faculty.* 

* Napirteon, at least, felt that religion was a pleasurable reality. He 
said one day to Las Casas, ** Perhaps I shall again believe implicitly. 
God grant I may. I shall pertainly make no resistance ; and 1 do not 
sak a greater biesung. It nrast, in my mind, be a great and real happi- 
ness." — Las Casas, v. iii. p. 901. 

He seems to hnve retained his belief in the Deity ; for he also men- 
tioned, *' I never doubted the existence of God ; foi* if my reason was 
inadequate to comprehend it, ray mind was not less disposed W adopt 
it. My nerv^ were in sympathy with the sentiment." Again, " We 
very properly believe in God, because every tiling around us proclaims 
him, and the most enlightened minds have believed in himy— lb. 

We like to know how kings «nd emperors feel on these great subjects, 
in which we ail have a common interest ; but I pwn myself to be mors 
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LETTER V. 

Our Sacred History a part of that of the Universe, yet ptcidiar to 9Kr> 
selves— Other Worlds besides our own-r-Aneieyit Errors on this stA^ 
jeet-^Man a peculiar order of Being , only known to te on tkis Earth 
'—His double Natmret and double stats q^Emstenoe. 

My dear Son, 
T^AT the sacred history of bur world must be a part pf 
the greater sacred history of the uniTerse, is as obvious as it 
also must be, that it cannot be supposed to be identical with 
it ; for our earth is visibly not the whole of all things, nor 
can every other sphere be supposed to be a mere copy, or 
facsimile of it. We are only a portion joi a multifarious 
creation, each orb in which has its own peculiar structure, 
with substances and living forms appropriated to that, and 
therefore as unlike those of every other, as their several 
natures and constructions may vary. But still, however nu- 
merous the existing orders of being may reaUy be, we axe 
£i the subjects of one wondrous monarchy. We must, in- 
deed, have that distinction from each other^ which arises 
from every one possessing a state and system of things ap- 

irrstifled witb reading tbs following estimation of religion from aNordi- 
amptonsbire peasant, born 1793, son of a labourer, lilte himaeir, wrltlsn 
while he was a young man, working for others at seven shillings a wodt 
in winter and nine in summer, at Helpstone, near Stamford,— I umsq 
John Clark. 

" sonkbt to rkliqion. 
« Thou sacred light, that right from wrong discerns ! 
Thou safeguard of the soul ! Thou heaven on eartli ! 
Thou nndervaluer of the world's concerns ! 
Thou disregarder of its joys and mirth ! 
Tbou only home the houseless wanderers have ! 

Thou prop by which the pilgrim's woes are boms I 
Thou solHce of the lonely hermit's cave ! . 
TboQ only hope to sorrow's besom given ! 

Thou voice of mercy when the weary call 1 
Thou faith ! extending to thy home in heaven I 

Thou peace ! Tbou rest I Tbou comfort t all ta stt ! 
O sovBRKiGN GOOD ! On THSB, all bopos depend, 
TiU thy OR AMD souRCR unfolds his realizing end !** 

Poems by John Clare, published in |820, |». fiM. 
Vol. n.— G 
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pointed to it, and not assigned to others. Each, therefore,^ 
stibsists wi^ a particular composition, and. with a course of 
Ittws a!nd agencies appropriated to it. From this circimi- 
stance, each must have a sacred histoiy of its own, adapted 
to these, and proceeding from them, with which only itself is 
concerned ; yet in the great principles of the divine care 
and government, we may assume that there is no difference 
between any. 

Diversities will, however, begin, and will prevail in the 
modifications, rulej, and nature of the events and operations- 
by which these general principles will be severally applied. 
These will correspond in all with the peculiarities which 
distinguish them from each other ; but as these variations in 
other orbs are unknown to us, we have no materials on 
which we can reason about them. They and we as yet 
have no acquaintance with each other; no mutual inter- 
course has in any age taken place between us, and therefore* 
we can only perceive, that it is possible that some momen- 
tous relations may hereafter occur with them, when deathr 
shall remove us from our present home. We cannot pre- 
vent the mind from desunng this, nor, as we gaze upon their 
nightly radiance, from aspiring to dt. * . 

There is an attraction in their sparkling lucidity which 
draws the soul upward to them, and nothing but the impos- 
sibility of our traversing the space between us keeps us from 
them. Gould we navigate the atmosphere and super-ascend- 
ing ether to them as we cross the ocean to Australia or Po- 
lynesia, how numerous would be our voyages to these ce- 
lestial islands !t If our future bodies should be less affected 

* In his interesting " Somnium Scipionis," Cicero represents tbe 
second of the great Scipios beholding in a dream his celebrated grand- 
father Aft-icanus, appearing to him among the stars, and courersing with 
him : such a yision excited his wish to join him : " O pater sanctissime 
et optime! Why should I tarry on earth 1 Why may I not hasten to 
ascend up to you ?" 

'^It cahnot be so," answered he, "tintil that God, whose temple is 
whatever you are beholding, shall liberate you from the confinement of 
your body : there is no avenue to this region open to yon. Mankind are 
born under the law which keeps them in that central globe which is 
called the earth ; but a soul has been given to them : cultivate, then, 
integrity and piety. That life is the way to heaven (via est in coelum) ; 
and to the society of those who, having so lived in their body, when they 
become freed from it, will dwell in this place which you are contempla- 
ting."— Som. Scip. Oic. Op. V. ;i. p. 151 . 

t We cannot, however, but smile at some of the strange fhncie* 
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hj that grayitating force which now binds us to our surface, 
or should possess energies of motion which should be capable 
of overcoming it, the transit would be certain, if what we 
wished were then permitted to us. That we may have con- 
nexion and knowledge of their contents or inhabitants here- 
after, has been the speculation and the hope of some of the 
worthiest minds which have shone in human life :* and 
although it will be always most natural to us aU to think 
chiefly of the earth we are living on, and to cultivate attach- 
inents.to it, as the scene ^nd storehouse of our present 
pains and pleasures, yet it is not possible to many, and is as 
unwise in all as it is unnecessary, to confine our thoughts 
and wishes, exclusively, to its gratifications and pursuits. 

We feel capable of something nobler ; we seem bom for 
what is superior. Dreams, and whispers, and wishes, and 
imaginations of greater and better objects and occupations, 
frequently come uncalled into our consciousness : and it is 
then delightful to have any ground to recollect, that in our 
Almighty Father's house there are many mansions, and that 
we have been invited to reside in some of those which, 
though not cognizable now, are preparing for our hereafter. 
It is even pleasurable to think that we are in one of them 
only here, and that therefore there are many more to know. 
It then becomes a satisfaction to us to perceive, that we are 
here but as tenants, for a term of no long duration. We 
have, indeed, only a tenancy at will, and the option is not 
with ourselves to stay or quit when we think proper. But 
It is a consolation to remember, that the Lord of one is the 

which have bec^ indolged on this subject. In the voyage of Domingo 
Oonsales, the author, a learned bishop, seems rather serioaaly to inti- 
mate that aerial voyages are possible, ** because locusts come to us from 
the moon, and because swallows, cuckoos, nightingales, and other birds 
that migrate fh>m us, really fly up thither when they leave us, and mir- 
ticularly that a wild swan in the East Indies does so. If, then, a flock 
of these birds could be harnessed, they might carry up wiit^ them the 
weight of a man ! !** If we may invent our facts, we may support any 
theory. Yet our scientific Bishop Wilkins mentions this flight of his 
lirother prelate as if he did not quite disapproTe of it.— Disc. New 
World, p. 160. 

* Our really valuable Bishop Wilkins, whom I wish to mention with 
evtry respect for his love and cultivation of natural science, has made it 
his fourteenth proposition, and elaborately argued in its behalf, "That it 
is possible Ibr some of our posterity to find out a conveyance to this 
4>ther world ; and, if theve be inhabitants there, to have oommeree with 
tbem."*- Disc. New World, p. 135>160. 
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Lord of all, and that every other home to us will be as much 
his world, as the present one which we are enjoying. There 
is enough around us here, to make us happy in the thought 
of being anywhere in his creation ; and the sacred history 
of all that he has made and done for mankind, in the globe 
which he has here given us, wfll, as we become more ac- 
quainted with it, dispose us to rejoice that he takes upon 
himself to remove us from it to some other place of his 
own appointment, and at such period of our individual ex- 
istence as he thinks most proper. Who that is wise would 
not rather leave the choice of both points to him, than' ex- 
ercise it for ourselves in such an ignorance of all beyond 
what wc see, as every one of us must remain in, until our 
de[>arture from it ? Here the advice of the greatest Roman 
fiatirist comes appositely to us, which he expressed to his 
fellow^citizens, as their most prudent conduct towards their 
divinities : 

" I^eave them to inanai|;e for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want."* 

From our, God we shall always- have what is best for us, 
though it may not be what at tlie time would be most grati- 
fying to us.f But we may intrust and desire his wisdom to 
be the. judge and disposer in this respect for us ; and upon 
the same principle of that exhilarating truth, which even 
Juvenal could discern, that the human race is even dearer 
to its Maker than we are to ourselves.^ 

We cannot gaze upon the stars without the thought that 
the site of our future abode may be among them, lM>wcver 
impossible it is here to ascertain its locality. The convic'^ 
tion of this unce^ainty never destroys the hope. We admit 
that the home of the living dead is inscrutable to all who 
have not passed that bourn, from which no traveller has re- 
turned. We know that we shall change into invisibility 
whbn we die, from the natural invisibility of our living prin- 
ciple here. But the same mind which carries us now to the 
orbit of Uranus, and reasons upon the immeasurable spaed 

* Nil ergo optabunt homines ? Si consilium vis ; 

Fermittes ipsis expendore Numiiiibua quid 

Cboveniat nobis, rebusque t*it utile nostris. 
t Nun pro Jocundis, apUssims quoque dabunt Dii. 
t Carior est lllls homo, quam aibi.— Juv. Sal. z. ver. M0~M. 
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and innumerable orbs that a^^ear beyond it, pursues like- 
wise the imseen spirit after it has withdrawn from the human 
eye, and believes that it is stationed and survives elsewhere.* 
It will be always laudable, as well as feUcitating, to indulge 
this feeling, though we need not, like some of the ancients, 
presume to say where.f We leave the discovery of our fu- 
ture home to the time assigned for our becoming acquainted 
with iti The dead only know the destination and residence 
of the dead *, ^ey form a class of beings quite different from 
what they were in their earthly vitality, and the great secret 
remains with them as impenetrable as ever. 

In the meantime it is quite sufficient (or every present 
purpose of our existence, to know .that we, like our fore* 
fathers, shall in due time be dismissed from M^at we are now 
sensoriajly connoted with ; and that,, as our whole pecula- 
tion here is but a section p{ a mostt multitudinous quantity 
of intelligent existence, scattered through myrj^df of other 

* The great Cyra» is made by Xenophon thus to express this senti- 
ment to his sons on his deathbed : **■ My children ! respect each other, if 
you desire to please me. You should not think that I shall be as nothins 
When I ha^e quitted my human life. You cannot indeed see my aool 
iuSs tunv 4'vxvv £(t)paTe) ; but from what it does now, you can perceive 
that it exists. O tny sons ! I never can be persuaded that my soul is 
living while in its mortal body, and yet perishes when it is separated 
from that. I see that it gives life to our franies while it is within them,- 
and I cannot beliere. that it ceases to be fntelUgent, because the body be- 
eomes insensate. Beioit then more pnre and entire by leaving it, the 
probability is, that- it will be wiser thao befpre. When the man is dis- 
solved, every part returns to what is Qongenial with it,exc^t his soul 
(rrAjTv njs <l^vxns) i tWs alone remain^ always moveable, as well While 
It is present here, as when it departs hehce."— Xenoph. Cyrop»I. viii. c. 
47. Cicero has quoted and translated this passage at the close oX his 
** De SeQectute," as if it had peculiarly gratified him. 

t Socrates, in Plato's expaiision of his last discourse before his death, 
places the pure earth we are to inhabit hereafter amcHig the stars in the 
ether.— Phed. p. 170. He compioses it of materials ''more pure and 
splendid than those in ours ; some are purple, of wonderful beauty, 
others of a golden colour, others whiter than snow."— p. 172. " The in- 
habitants live without disease, and far longer than we do. They exce) 
ns la sight,, hearing, and understanding. They have groves and temples^ 
of the gods, who reside familiarly with them."— p. 173. The Ihncy 
more popular among the philosophers and others, seems to have beeu« 
that the moon was to be the residence of the disimbodied soul ; at first 
It is to wander for a time in a middle region, between the earth and the 
moon ; wicked ones to suifer till they were purified, and then to go into 
her orb ; " for the moon is the element of these souls ; because souls re- 
solve into her, as the bodies of the dead ipto the earth."— Plutarch, da 
FacisLouadlie^. 

G2 
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itorldsy yet w« all compose one family of one common p»- 
f«Dt. we hvfe this affinity indelibly with each other, 
thottrii we are not yet associated by personal acquaintance ; 
and m>m this circumstance We may reasonably infer^ that 
amid all our dissimilarities, there must be many analogies 
between us and them* which mark our grand paternal ances- 
try and our mutual kinship. 

• Yet still, as neither our natural nor our civil histories can 
be alike, neither c&n our respective sacred histories be'more 
idecttified. They have each their Own, and ours must be lim- 
ited to ourselves. , Theirs will be adapted to their distinct 
modifications of being, as ours has been to those which char- 
acterize our present nature, our social relations, and our con- 
nexion with the external world amid which we move and act. 
But althoa^ our divine philosophy must relate principally 
to ourselves, jt will be right to study it with the recollection, 
that our globe is but one- of the uncounted hosts which tftur- 
round the throne of our marvellous Creator ; and that he is 
at all times the Sovereign Lord, the preserver and the bene- 
factoir equally of all. That he sustains them in being, as 
Wiell as ourselves, we see by their continued existence ; for, 
although some changes have been noticed by astronomical 
observens ;* and the scientific assistances to our natural eye- 
sight have enabled us, beyond expectation, to multiply theur 
number, yet, as far as w^ can. judge, the vast multitudes 
have remained in unaltered conservation, and in the same 
position &ud army in which > they have in every age been 
seen.t We know, indeed, that they have not been thus 
steadily^ their visible stations,, because, as some ancient 
j^iilosophers thought, they were fixed, like nails, in a solid 

* Thus Hlplparchus, about 135 years befbre the Christian era. saw a 
itew star ih the heavens (Pliny, 1. ii. c. 24), which is the flret of this 
deBcripttcHi that has-been recorded. In November, 1572, a second splen- 
did appearance of thiH sort took place in Cassiopeia, which lasted till 
Maron, 1574, when it vanished from the sight. Tyeho Brahe thought 
ittobe'600 times bigf^er than the earth.— Tych. de Nova Sielle. A. 
smaller one was si^n in 1596 in ( foetus, and about 1600 another hi Cyg- 
nuS. Kepler mentions one in lf^02 in Pisces ; others have since ap- 
peared. In 1604 a new one stinne, at first as bright as Venus, in Opht- 
uitcus, which our good flsitbers thought had a certain reference (o the next 
>-car*«cunpowder plot. 

t " Hipparchus," says Pliny, " dared to number the stars."— L. U. c. 
•94. Ptolt^y, above two ceniuries aOer him, eniargcd his catalogue to 
1,022 fixed star*. They have tMseo since fiwnd to.be above a bundled 
iiam Uus aansuai. 
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sphere. * Whatever they may be, ther ate floatine in space or 
ether, as freely, and as anpropped and unfastened m we are. 
Mighty laws of suspension uphold those that never moye, 
as others of revolution impel and guide such as circulate. . 
But their continued appearance, and- its unchanging umform- 
ity, demonstrate to us that his power 19 as beneficently ac* 
tive towards them, a3 it is towards us ; and from the begin- 
ning of human consciousness at least, has always been so. 
Whether they preceded us in existence, or commenced 
when we didj we have not been informed, and therefore can- 
not know ; for nothing that is discernible in them, gives any 
mark of the chronology of their being. ' This absence of aU 
indication of their date would be the same, whatever might 
be the greater or less degree of its remoteness. Their yisi- 
ble phenomena would be the saipe to us, whether they were 
created one hundted years ago, or one hundred thousand. 
It was therefore an egregious error of antiquity so boldly to 
pronounce that they had eternally existed :t an extravagance 
of supposition Uke that of encouraging man to think himself ^ 
a god;t poor, perishable, dependant and erring man, who 
owes every thing that he has or is to the only real Deity, by 
whose favours and t)lessin^, specially given for that pur- 
pose, it is that his intelligent mind can make the acquisi- 
tions, and display the powers which have drawn down 
this unbecoming and exaggerated panegyric upon him ; a 
panegyric not left to be a word, because it was carried ac- 
tually into operation when the Egyptians deified and worship- 
ped their kings ; Greece, her heroes ; and Rome, her often 
half-mad and most frequently profligate, ^ruel, or common- 
minded tyrants ; and when eveii Cicero himself, who ex- 

* It was the firncy of Empedocres, that the heavens were a solid roass 
of air, condensed by fire into crystal, «nd that the fixed stars wers 
ftstened into this crystal, while the planets were loose, and moTed 
freely along.-PHit. PI. Ph. 1. ii. c. 1 1-13. 

▲naximines also thought that they stuck fast in the eryatallina sky, 
Vke nails.— lb. c. 14. 

t The eternity of the heaven is the great doctrine (^ Aristotle, in his 
** De CtBlo,** and other works ; and Cicero calls the stars, '* iilis sempL- 
temis ignibus" (tho^ everlasting fires).— Som. Sc. 151. 

t *' Deum te igitar scito esse : siqiiidem Deits est qui viget, qui sentlt, 
qui meminit, qui providet, qui tarn regit et moderatur."— Cic. Som. 8c. 
158. Phocyllides declares, that after deatti mankind ^ will become gods'* 
(Bioi TeXedovTat)t v. 99. So the golden verses of Pytha^^oras, ** Yea 
shall become an immortal deathless god (^idaiftkrof Oioi aiiSfiOTOi), mad 
lie a mottaX bsiog oa moio."— Aur. Csr.. v. i7. 
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■presees with such complacency the impious self-adulation, 
took some trouble to give his own daughter a participation 
vof this venerated character.* 

It is for us to be grateful to our Creator, for assigning to 
jis a nature so wonderful, so improvable, so capable of ex- 
cellences, and licensed to cherish such heavenly aspira- 
tions; but it is also for us never to forget our personal 
imperfections, our unworthiness in his si^ht, who knows so 
tfully what he has done to raise us from it ; our sinning ac- 
tions and propensities, and our ^neral unwillingness to cor- 
rect them.f 

It may therefore be made one of the first points of our 
tsacred history, that the heavens, like our earth, contain nu- 
merous kingdoms, stated, and beings -, and though it pleased 
the ancients to consider our world as thex;entre of all exist- 
ence, to which every thing had reference, and to make it 
also an actual Deity,t yet we must not for a mpment sup- 
pose, that the humau race monopolizes the attention or the 
regard of the Great Parent of aJl. • Both the Grecian and Ro- 
man mind persisted in believing that our globe was in the 
middle of the universe, round which all the hosts of heaven 
continually revolved ;^ and the .oriental imagination has been 
so self-flattering as to deem it the most precious of all.li 

^ The instance of Cicero's making a little teipple f5r the apotheosis, 
or deification of his daughter, was stated, ftoni bis own account of it, in 
my Mod. Hist; Engl. v. iii. p. 104, note 96. 

" Lorenso ! swells thy bosons at the thought t 
The swell becomes thee ; 'tis an honest pride. 
, Rbybrk thysklf ; and yet, thysklt okspisk. 
His nature, no man can o'errate ; and none 
Can uMDttRaATB BIS MBEiT."—- NightThiODgbts, B.Ti. 
. t Plutarch says,' " The nahie of the earth is dear and veneiable to every 
Grecian, and it has been our custom, lYom.onr forefluhers, to worship it 
(oeSsaBcu) like any other god.'*— De Fac. Lnn. 1723. 

Plato represents it as ,"tbe first and most ancient of the gods which 
are generated within the heavens."— Plat. Tim, Tayl. p..471. 

$ The central position of the earth w>s so early an opinion, that 
Tbales maintained it.— Plut. Plac. 1. iii. c. 2. Plato, ii\ bis Timsqs^ 
teaches it; Aristotle like^wise, De CcbIo, \. ii. c. 14. The Alexandrian 
astronomers, Hipparchus, as well as Ptolemy also, though both Philolaus 
and Aristarchus had maintained otherwise; and among the Romans, 
Cicero and Manilius assert it ; and Pliny declares that, by " baud dubiis 
argumentis," it is manifest « medium esse mundi totiuSw"— t, ii. c. fiQ. 

II The Cinghalese Riua Vali states, '< There are an infinite number of 
worlds, whereof 100,000 lacs of worlds are more precious than the 
Others, und Lg,000 worlds are still more precious than these. But this 
world, sailed Magol Sakweli (the earth), is more precious than all Om 
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This position and estimation of our state was indeed a pre- 
possession very difficult . to eradicate from the human nurid. 
That the earth, instead of being fixed in the centre of the 
universe, was but a moving planet, like the others, was 'so 
strange an idea in England so late as the end of the reign of 
Charles 11., that Bishop Wilkins makes the first proposition 
of the book he wrote to enforce it, to be, " that the seeming 
novelty and singularity of this opinion, can be no sufficient 
reason to prove it erroneous."* A little before this, the 
same zelilous prelate composed and published fourteen prop- 
ositions to convince his countrymen that the moon may be a 
worldjt though Orpheus had intimated the same truth above 
twenty-five centuries before. J But the natural fact was so 
immediately huilified by the infatuation of making it a divin- 
ity, that it never obtained a general credit. Orpheus himself 
led the way to this delirous absurdity,^ which continued down 

rest.* This book Is translated in tlu! Annals of Oriental literature, 
p. 386. 

* See <> A Disdouree concerning a new Planet, tending toprdve tliat it ia 
probable our eartli ia one of the planets."— By John Wilkins, late Lord 
Bishop of Chesier. Lond. 1684. ' 

t See bis «' Discovery of a new World, to prove there may ho another 
babilable World in the Moon."— Fifth edit. 1684. 
% Prociuw has preserved these Orphic rerses on this point. 
" He constructed another extensive eartb. 
Which the immortals call SeleniB, and men the moon. 
This has many<moantaih8 and cities, and manv houses.? 

In Tim. p. IM. 
$ In the Orphic Hymn to Iter she is addreased,— 

** Hear me, O goddess queen ! light-hearer ! - 

Divine Selene '." 

He calis her ' 

"Mother of Time! 



Aliwise virgin !- 
. Save thy suppliants, O good virgin 
2(i>^vffa Tws iKsras, ts X^xvpiy. 
The two last words of this line, cs Xompi;, have given some trouble to 
the commentators; the word \oKttpn having no meaning. Scaliger pro- 
poeed to strike them out, and Rhunhenius to alter them into ieo Kufof, 
and ttm' into ayivs by which, Gesner says, he has mended versum dee^ 
peratum felieiter, p. 191. These learned men seem to have missed an 
emendation which requires neither omission nor change. If we Join 
thecf to the 'XoKvpij, we shall have the applicable cohippund ta^oKupii, 
which will have the verv probable meaning of ** O good virgin V* ftom 
(ffXtff, good, Piirice for i»\os ; it will then stand, as translated above, 
Sw^ffa Ttvs iKtras, c9\oKBpn \ 
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:to the days of Plutarch, and would hatve atill prevailed if 
'Christianity had not abolished it.* 

The creation of the stars has been for purposes con- 
nected with themselves, and mdependent of our earth. But 
that thby are seen by us, is a fact which proves that it has 
been one principle of the divine system, both in our and their 
formation, that we should, by their visibility, be prevented 
from considering ourselves as the only beings in existence. 
The other planets must^ from the same cause, be under the 
same impression, and this result could not have occuroed un- 
less it had been specially provided for. The perception thus 
, given to every one of the wonderful extent of creation, has 
been produced by causing each starry world to be an island 
in an immense ocean of what we call space ; and by keeping 
this in such subtile tenuity or transparency, that it nowheie 
precludes our eyesight from receiving luminous sensations 
from these celestial orbs, although they are at a distance from 
us so prodigious as to be quite unascertainable. This sys- 
tem has the double effect of 'magnifying our conceptions of 
our Creator, and of precluding all disproportioned and infiated . 
notions of ourselves ; for if none of the heavenly hosts had 
been visible to us, how greatly would our ideas of him have 
been diminished, and how much should we not have miscon- 
4:eived the importance of ourselves, from the inference which 
would then have been unavoidable, that the human race com- 
posed the whole of existing nature, f 

* Platareh remarks, *' The moon has not lost its dignity {to Bstov), 
nor the sentiment of veneration forit.''~DeFftc. Lun. p. 17S3. 

t How firone.tlie biiman mind has beeii tt> exaggefatei its own im- 
poitance and that of its little earth, we see firom ine opinions of such 
men 88 Seneca and the Stoics, who had, nevertheless, altogether, upon a 
fkir oalance of error and truth, a larger portion of ''sound mind than most 
of the o^her idiilosophers. .Seneca says, what his school believed, "all 
the heavens, which the fiery ether, the highest part of the universe, in- 
cludes; all those stars, whose number cannot be told; all this host of 
heavenly bodies, their sun running his course so near us, draw their 
■nourishment from the earth (alimentnm ex terreno trahunt), and share 
M among them ;, nor are they sustained by any thing else than by the 
bieath of the earth (nee ullo alio quam halitu terrarum sustinentur)."— 
Nat. Quest. I vi. c. 16. 

Only SOO years ago, Dubartas found this old opinion still so (kvoured 
:and maintained, as to think it necessary to attack it in his poem on 
Creation. The passage is thus translated by Sylvester : 
" And therefore smile I at these fable ibrgers, 
Whose busy, idle style, so B(ifi)y urges 
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Of the planets which are connected with our son, two of 
them, Mars and Venus, are the most likely to have on them 
animated beings of some analogy with those which inhabit 
our earth. They are sufficiently near the snn to have several 
resemblances to ns ^ bnt yet our men of science distinguish. 
80 many diversities, that we cannot positiyely infer that their 
population has the same bodies of flesh and blood, as invest 
otir vital principle here. 

No identity with a nature like ours can be presumed as to- 
the inhabitants of Mercury, on account of its greater prox- 
imity to the solar radiance : nor as to those of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, because their remoteness and discernible pecu- 
liarities imply great dissimilarities to us and to our globe : 
neither can their vegetable animals, if any, be the same a» 
ours. Hence their extenial worlds must be unlike that from 
which we derive our sensations and our knowledge. They 
niust seyerally have modes of being, component parts and 
aubstance, impressions, ideas, and inclinations, very difierent 
from all that we are conscious of here. Yet ^ey may, not- 
withstanding this diversity of their natures, be sentient and' 
intelligent lyings. We cannot deny this probability, though 
we are entitled to infer that they do not feel and act as we 
do ; if they reason, it must be on ideas we do not possess ; 
if they think, it cannot be on the subjects which occupy our 
thoughts. Their sensations will be the materials of their 
mental powers, an^d these must be taken from their own ex- 
ternal worlds, and not from ours. 

Their desires and pursuits wiU correspond vnth the im- 
pressions they receive in their respective abodes, as ours- 
arise from the objects on our surface ; and thus we and they 
must be unlike each bther in knowledge, habit, and nature, 
whatever kind of beiujgs they may be. 
From these reflections, we seem to be justified in con<- 

Ths heaven** bright sapphires to be living croatorasj 

Banging for food, and hungry fbdder eaters ; 

Still sucking up, in their eternal motion, 

The earth for meat, and for tbeir drink the ocean. 

Nor oan I see how eatth and sea should feed 

So many atara, whose greatness doth exceed 

So many times (if star-divines say troth) 

The greatness of the earth and ocean both ; 

For here our caule in a month ivHl eat « 

S«ven times the bulk of their owu bulk in meat." 

Sylv. Dubortss. 
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mdering it to be another principle of the diTine economy 
under which we live, that there shall not be -hwnan beiojgs 
at present anywhere but on this earth ; for it is the peenliar 
construction and position of our planet, its substances* organ- 
ized classes, laws, and course of things, which, with our bodily 
frame and figure, combine to make us what we are. These 
not being the same in any other orb above us, human nature 
must be distin^ished by their effiscts, from all other modes 
of- sentient existence. In the bony, arterial, fleshy, and 
nervous systems of our frame, we resemble the birds and 
quadrupeds about us. But our configuration, limbs, and 
motivities, have no parallel aqiong these, but transcend them 
with a superiority that never can be lessened, eaccept by that 
wilful debilitation andsself-degradation, which gross sensual- 
ities or habitual intoxication cannot be continued without 
pfoducinff. 

It is aho a part of the system of our creation, which we 
do not know to prevail in any other orb, that we consist of a 
double nature, united in a temporary and dissoluble union, 
but which never ends until our present life closes. It is this 
association of our spirit, or thinking principle, with the ma- 
terial body into which we grow, that constitutes human 
nature. It is the continuance of this combination which 
makes our human life ; it is the termination of it which causes 
death. Though eastern stories amuse our imagination with 
90me magician characters, who can dart their soul into other 
bodies, abandoning for, a time their, own; yet this, in euber 
truth, we know to be impossible. The union of the reason- 
ing and feeling mind with the corporeal form that we are 
born with, is inseparable while we l|ve. Not even a trance, 
or a deathlike fit, or any suspension of our senses or sensibility, 
is a parting of the one from the other. All such phenomena 
are but a recession of the principle of life and sensation, from 
its exterior organizations into its interior functions. But the 
fracture of the combination is in all cases death ; and, once 
taking place, can never be remedied by mortal power. It is 
the appointed law, that the union shall form .human nature, 
and its subsistence be human life: There is no life until it 
takes place, and none after it is severed. When the com* 
bination is dissolved, the body decombines into its component 
elements, which it could not do while its living principle was 
- within it This, on its separation, departs, we know not 
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^^ther. Being iio subject of our Mght or other tennesin 
any other individuals, we cannot, though watching at their 
deathbed, trace its movements when it becomes disunited 
from their material forms. And as we shall necessarily lose 
the power of utterance when such an event shall occur to 
ourselves — for, in leaving the body, i'; quits the nerves and 
muscles of its vocal organs — no- communication can be made 
of what is taking place at that eventful moment. 

It is from revelation alone that we can derive any knowK 
edge .of what awaits us, when we thus die away from our 
fello\^-being8 here ;' and it is the glory and happiness of 
human nature, that it' is distinguished by having from its Cre- 
ator the promise of another existence, different from its 
present one, in a hew fomi; of body, and in some other local- 
ity, and in a new external world. Thus it. is another part 
of our scheme of being, that we shall have a double life/ as 
well as a dOable nature ; but with this distinction, that the 
body with which our living principle is here connected, is 
only to be temporary and dissolvable, but that the frame in 
which our double nature will be renewed to us hereafter, 
will be imperishable, and as everlasting as the spirit itself 

Thus it has been planned and appointed, that human nature 
and hum^n existence shall have in every one this striking 
peculiarity, that its conscious life shall- be divided into two 
unequal portions, separated by death in this world from each 
other. One part, the smallest,^ our present life ; the other 
part in some fiiture state and region, as it shall be assigned 
to us hereafter, which will not be interrupted again. The 
body we have now is adapted to the transiency of our pres- 
ent existence, and its dnrability is therefore purposely made 
brief and uncertain. ■ The next investment of our living prin- 
ciple must be as different frohi our present one, as the qual- 
ity of immortahty is from.fragihty, disunion, and ^ecay.* 

* Tbe g^reat principle as to oar fatnre life, that we shall there again 
anume our Rouble nature, and be a body and aoul, was one of the new 
truths established in the human mind by our Saviour and his aposUes. 
There are many indications that most of the Chilstiafi doctrinee had been 
more or less intimated to che primeval times^ hut were superseded by 
others of human invention. Thus tliis idea of the soul being reunited 
to a body, pervaded the whole ancient Egyptian nation, as every mommy 
testifles'to us ; hut they lost the truth of the re-formation of the body 
into a snp^riorkind from the elements of the present one, at the final 
fe»urreaibn, to be the resident of the celestial kingdom appotnted for.ii; 
Vol. I.— H 
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We do Bot know that any other orders of intelligent beings 
are living anywhere else under such a system as this. For 
any thing that we know, human nature may be the only class 
in. the universe which has this peculiarity. We have no 
reason to beUeve that it has been made a law with any resi- 
dents in the other planets or starsj that theii: existence shall 
be divided into two unequal portions, like purs, and that these 
shkll be separated from each other by a destruction of then: 
first material form. We do not indeed know that they pos- 
sess a compound form like our own ; for. if they do not, fiien 
they cannot experience that change which our death brings 
upon us. > Our death is attached to our material Arame, not 
to our spirit. It is the dissolution of our present body ; the 
separation of that from our living principle or soul : it is not 
the destruction of that Uving- principle ; theiefofe no being 
that is not, as we Are, compounded of a material form, and 
of a vital principle, can be subject to a death like ours. 

The consideration of these laws of our. system of being, 
will prevent us from le,tting the immensity of the Universe, 
and of its Creator,. induce us to think too meanly of human 
nature ; and from leading us to feel, as some hsive done, 
that the whole human race are but contempjtible emmets in 
his sight, and too inconsiderable to be honoured with the 
smallest portion of his. attention. ' Ancient thinkers had some 
ideas of this sort.*- It is a favourite topic still with many 

and chose to beUeve instead, that the soal was to live again on this eartb 
after a period of 3.000 years, and to reanimate its former habitual body 
(Hero4. Eut. s. 1S4) ; and therefore they embalmed this as it died, and 
preserved it caref\illy, to be ready for this re-union, as tliey did their cats 
and some other animals. This opinion was so fixed, that ho pledge for 
a debt was so good a Security, or so sure of being redeemed, as the mam- 
mied body of a parent or relation.— Diod. Sic. 8. This idea of a bodily 
resurrection or reconstruction, was so new and incredible to the Grecian 
and Roman mind, that both at Athens aiid by the Roman governor, Paol 
was derided for inculcating it. Both the £plc1irean tfnd Stoic philoso- 
phers exclaimed, " What will tliis babbler say 1"— Acts xvii. 18. 
. * Some of their theories could not but lead them to very low estima- 
tions Of human kind. You will remember the '* cum prorepserunt** of 
Horace: When men crawled out of the first earth, like animals, *'8 
mutum et turpe pecus.^-^at. lib. iii. It was the dogma of Anaxiraan- 
der, '* that men were first produced within fishes, and were there nour- 
ished like their young fi-y, as the ancients thought; but afterward, 
when they had acquired strength able to defend themselves, they were 
ejected out of the fishes', belly on to the land. Hence he affirmed flsh to 
be the-paretiis of mankind, and therelbre condemned our feeding upon 
thein."^Plat. SyuL i. viu. c. 8. Tlie Grecian sSge was at least as wise 
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who doubt or disbelieve a providence, and I have knowB 
some valuable minds to be much affected by such an im- 
pression. In opposition to this, let us advert to the prob- 
abiuty, for the reasons which have been adduged^ that there 
are no human beings in the universe but on our globe. And 
if not, then the special creation of them on our earth only, 
is an indication of some special design in our existence, and 
a reason for the particular notice and care of dor Creator. 
But the absence of all certainty that there are intelligent 
beings superior to us in any of the radiant orbs we see, or 
anywhere else, except the ministerial angels, who are always 
exhibited as in immediate attendance on the Sovereign of all, 
or in the execution of his^ commands, shoiild also operate to 
hinder us from concluding, that there is any thing in crea* 
tion that is likely to divest us of the regard and care of cor 
provident Maker, or that has any natural claim to preferring 
consideration from him, or that can make us less miportant 
in his sight than any other of his works. Distrust all phi- 
losophers who inculcate such ideas ; and be on your guard 
against those who separate nature from its God, or teach its 
laws and phenomena without reference to him. Philosophers 
are as apt to err, injnany of their opinions, as other people, 
and have continually been doing so.'* 

in Vai» as the Egyptian tbeorists were, wbo deduced human creatHras 
ti^jca tne mud of their Nile, or as the Arcadians and Athenians, flrom the 
earth', fhr these believed that they sprung out of the ground as they 
thought grasshoppers did, and therefore Wore one of these bisects ss an 
ornament in their bair, made of gold and silver. So the ^byjonians 
were taught, li^t (torn chsos Srose (Irst hideous beings— men with two 
fbces and wings ; one body, but two heada ; other human figures, with 
the legs and horns of. goats; some with half the body like a horse; 
others with the heads and bodies of horses, and tailaof fishes. — Bens* 
sus. Sync. Ch. 228 ; Cory's Anc. Fr. 24, 

' * Pliny gives us an amusing instance of something more than an er- 
roneous opinion in his account of Dionysodorns. " I will not omit this 
paramount example df Grecian vanity : he wasaMelian, distinguished for 
nis geometrical science, and died in his own country in old age. His rela- 
tions,, to whom his inheritance descended, buried him, and a few days sftep* 
ward declared that they had found in his tomb a letter, written in his hams 
to those above. It stated, that he had gone down from his grave to the 
lowest part of the earth, and that his passage had been 42,000 stadia. 
Okoubtricians were not wanting (nee def\iere geometne) who inferred 
that this epistle had been sent f^ora the centre of the earth, and ex- 
pressed the fhrthest space from that to the surfbce ;' from which com- 
puting, they pronounced that the earth was 962,600 stadia in circuit.* 
-i-Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c. J 12. ^ 

Which shall we most admire ? the strange and palpable lmposuirs,or 
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LETTER VI. 

taered Hutwry comprises the Plant '^^ Purposes^ and the Results oftkt 
DiviTU Systemt as to Mankind— Outlines of the Great Events whtek 
have accrued in Human Affairs. 

The sacred history of the world, as it relates to man- 
kind, may be considered under three divisions of our inquiry. 
The Plan on which it has been carried on ; the Rkasoks 
and Purposes for whitifai that particular plan, has been 
adopted, and its execution pursued ; and the Rbsolts or 
ends which have already been accomplished by it, or which 
•eem evolving from it. 

Our knowledge of the Plan must be derived from a study 
of the events ^^ch have taken place ; for it is in these that 
it will be indicated, as the movements of a great army, and 
their consequences and effects, enable the attentive oluerver 
to perceive the scheme and objects of the conmiander in the 
conduct of his campaign. 

That a plan has been devised and selected by our Creator 
for his human world, and steadily acted upon by hun in 
the course of its affairs, seems to be as certain as any fact 
that is deducible from what we know of him, and from its 
analogies with the certainties of his physical creations. We 
assume that our material woUd has been a reasoned produc- 
tion of his intelligence. But if so, then human life, and 
the concerns which most affect it, must be dijrectedand 
governed by him,- because the inorganic portions of our 
earthly system have been visibly made with express refer- 
ence to what is living and sentient ; and all that is so has 
been manifestly formed with a peculiar consideration of man, 
the most sentient and intellectual of all. But nothing was 
more requisite to his welfare and intellectual improvement, 
than that the great incidents of his social history, and of the 
course of his earthly life, should be such, and be from time 
to time BO regulated, as to prevent his destruction or degen- 

tbst any ancient matbematicians, men whose leaden we are so aecua- 
tonwd to revere, should seriously calculate upon it as aatbentic infonna* 

tlOBi 
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eration ; to lead him to increasing knowledge , to coanter- 
act the errors of his own ignorance and evil excitations ; 
and to trace and educate his moral s^ensibilities and mental 
capacity. That a dehberated plan, and a careful execution 
of it, has been as necessary to human nature as to the plan- 
etary system, I cannot doubt. 

This ik one of the conclusions which follow from onr being 
the creation of a God of thought and knowledge ; and from 
our perception of that onmiscience, that wisdom, and that 
benevolence, which are so visible in, what he has made. 

It is impossible for my mind to beheve, that man was 
abandoned by his Maker as soon as he was created. So 
much intellect as appears in the construction of the universe, 
could not act so capriciously nor so malevolently. We need 
his direction and care far more than the material world ; and 
nothing essential to our wellbeing can have been withheld 
by such a Creator. I rely upon the certainty that he always 
acts consistently with his own nature, and never in contra- 
diction to it. We can already discern enough of him 'to be 
satisfied Of his moral perfections and transcendent sagacity. 
These may assure us, that human affairs have been from 
their commencement a superintended subject of his foresee- 
ing car^ ; that he has wise designs and gracious ends in all 
that he directs and causes ; and that the course and conduct 
of all that relates to human kind, have been, in dne suc- 
cession, justly regulated on a plan of wisdom and benignity, 
ever promoting and producing the appointed results. These 
results, like the plan, must be sought for in the actual events 
and consequences which have taken place. 

But his Rkasoms ai^d Purposes in the adoption and 
prosecutions of his plans, are more difficult of discernment. 
There is such a largeness of extent,- such a multiplicity of 
operation, such a combination of minuteness with yastness, 
such a gradation of process, and such a reference from the 
present to the future, which it prepares and produces, in all 
that he does, that wherever he has not revealed his inten- 
tions, human inference and conjecture can but faintly and 
imperfectly supply the de6ciency of the given information. 

We can but do in this, as with the fabric of genersd na- 
ture: We must observe, reflect, reason, and infer. It cannot 
be unlawful for uS thus to endeavour to trace his reasons and 
his meanings in his ways any more than in his works ; and 
H 2 
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it never will be either an undesirable or an improper exercise 
of the mind t6 do so, if we ■ pursue tbe inquiry in a reveren- 
tial and deferent epirit, and do not attempt to assert our indi- 
vidual notions to be unquestionable truth. Oar best conclu^ 
aions will still be but. our own single judgment, and must be 
always left to the consideration of ouers, how far they 
Are likely to be true. The greatest point will be to take 
care, that they be always in accordance with that wluch 
alone is authority on such topics. The sacred volume must be 
our compass and our intellectual pilot in these : nothing that 
is in contradiction to this, in what concerns the laws and 
dealings of its grand object towards mankind, ought to be 
regarded as entitled, to our belief. It is my earnest desire 
that my inferences should never be at variance with it, as it 
is the only safe guide we. can obtain on such subjects. Di- 
vested of this, we should have no criterion of any truth 
upon them ; but every thing would be in as much doubt ahd 
obscurity, as it was in the days of Cameades and Epicurus : 
and our opinions pn God and nature, if it had not enhghtened 
tbe human mind, would have continued to be as absurd as 
they were, before the dissemination of divine thith had 
given new hght to the judgment, new principles to the rca^ 
son, and new motives and sympathies to the huinan heart. 

A new form of human nature from that time began to 
arise, in individual after individual, which enlarged in every 
subsequent age, until it attained those new features which 
distinguished the sijteenth century, and which have been 
increasing in beauty, dignity, and expansion ever since. Com" 
pare now the enlightened men of Europe with those of the * 
greatest nations of antiquity, and you will find the contrast 
to be most striking.*" .. 

* Tbe Fbenicians were distinguished befbre the Oreeke,^ who derived 
their letters f^om them ; and yfit (be Tyriaira, when attadied by enemies, 
chained the images of their gods ip their altars, that they might not 
abandon iheir city. Others, when they sent their divinities to be wa^ed, 
or to undergo a purifying lustration, exacted ;Bureties for their return. 
The Ron[iana, as wise, are alleged by some of their historians to have 
had chants and iocantatioris, by which they could draw away to them- 
selves the gods of their enemies.— Plut. Rom. Quoest. c. 61. 

Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Metrodorus, thought the sun a mass of 
icon, or a stone on flre.—Plui. Plac. 1. ii. c. 20. Anaxiraander talked of 
bis having respiration, c. 21. The Stoics mentioned his passing tbrocgb 
a tract for hisafimsnt ; and this was tbe ocean or tbe eart|i, on whose 
•KhilatioiisArj%<t«to, c. 23. 
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On surreying the eventa of human history from the crea- 
tion, the great outlines of what has occurred to mankind in 
the ages before us, may be distinguished into some general 
heads, of which the following shall be the first subjects of 
our consideration. 

The geological construction of the body of the globe, af 

ThePytlMforaans belwved the moon to be-inhabited, bot mshitsiMd 
that tbe living creatures in it were much larger than oara, and at least 
DAeen times stronger. Tbe planta also aa much more beautiful, c. SO. 
While Hluurch himself thought that our aouls were made out of the 
iBioon, and would therefore return to it. He 'disdaima the impmatkHi 
4hat he tboOght the moon to be dead matter, without either soul or mind, 

£. 1723. Ue also tells us that some think Us inhabitants bang by the 
ead to it, or, like Ixlon, are tied fhst to it, tbat its motions may not 
«hake them from it ; and that it ought nor toseern aurpriaing that a lioa 
AU out of it into the Pelopooi^esus.r-De. Fac. Lan. t. iii. p. 1728. 

Aa to the atars, Anaxagoras aupposed tbe aky in ita revolution to catch 
up atones from tbe earth, and tben s^titin^ them on Are, they becaihs 
the stars While Xenopfaanea contended that they were inflamed clouds, 
quenched daring the day, and lighted again like coala every night, and 
tbat this explained their setting and rising, c. 13. Archelaus mi^e them 
redhot earthen platea. — Stob. Ed. c. 25. p. 53. Heraclitua insisted that 
they were living creatures, nourished by exhalationa firom the earth.— 
Plot. 1. ii. c. n. Ariaiotle asserted that celestial bodies did not requirs 
nourishment ; but Plato thought the stars did receive it.~Ib. 

In like manner Seneca says, *' From tbe earth srise aliments to sll 
animals, to all plants, and to all the stars. Hence it is that so many 
■tars ar« maintained ; as eager for ibeir pasture ss they are bard worked 
t)Oth by day and night."— Nat. Qu. ii. c. 5. ^ncan says, '* We believe tbst 
the sun and pole feed on tlie ocean." Pliny bad no doubt about it. '*Sidera, 
▼ero, kaud dubii, humore lerreno pasci."— L. ii, c. 6. And even Ptolemy 
mentions that tbe body of ihs moon is moister snd cooler than that or 
the other planets, Crom tbe vapours tbat are exhaled to it out of the earth. 
% —1 Aposiel. 

Wo have arraigiied the fathers and some bishops for opposing the An- 
tipodes; but Aristotle and Pliny alike denied them. 8odid Lucretius. 
So Plutarch makea one of bis sueakers ask, ss a great falaehood, ** Do 
they not say that it is inhabited by Antipodes, who cling to it by the 
lower parts of their bodies, like worms or cats ?"— Ue Fac. Lun. 1703. 

We laugb at some modern ssvages who, with (trums,'and cymb^s, 
and shoutings, make all tbe noise they can when the moon is in an 
selipse, to hinder some supposed monster from devouring it. But tbs 
Romans were not inore phiI<»sophicaI ; for they thought the moon was 
then in maternal labour, and sounded all their braien instrhments, and 
^presented to her all the fires they could make by torches and lamps, lo 
esse her in her sufl^rings.— Plut Vit. Emil. Pmpertius alludes to this. 
8o does Ovid, Met. 1. iv. ; and Pliny, 1. ii. c. 12. It must have continued 
almost down to JuvenaPs time, as he alludes to it, > 

" Jam nemo tubas atque era satige^ ; 
Una laboraati poterit succturrere Luius." 

aat,vi.,v.M. 
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from tha Scythians proceeded the numerous tribes which 
formed the German and Grothic nations ; and from the Sar- 
matians, the Slavoi>ic dnes. 

Each of these. grand divisions of mankind, both settled 
and uncivilized, underwent great changes and vicissitudes. 
The earlier civilized were in time conquered by those of later 
civiUzation. Part of the barbaric nations were subdued and 
incorporated by these. Other portions of the wilder were fos- 
tered and increased in that condition, until they were enabled to 
become the conquerors of the civilized : and at length a new 
state of mankind was produced by the destruction of the vast 
Roman empire, and by the establishment, all over it, of new 
kingdoms and nations of a character different from all which 
had preceded, and from these the present highly improved 
state of human nature has eventually arisen. 

Now I submit to your judgment, on this outline of the 
great features of human history, which the events that have 
occurred to mankind thus far exhibit to us ; and looking also 
at the present results and at the prospects which arise out 
of them, as to the future condition of hiunan society in this 
world, whether there is not the aspect of a projgressive, con- 
nected, and effectuated plan, the issue of which, up to the 
present moment, displays itself to us in most impressive and 
interesting characters. Is it not quite reasonable to say, 
that human existence is now in |a far superior state to what 
it was when the classical nations floiinshed 1 and can we 
hesitate to beUeve that their mental and social activities and 
condition have powerfully contributed to make us what we 
are 1 and that human nature would not have become what 
it now is, if the preceding nations had not existed, and felt, and 
thought, and acted as they did 1 Are we not the result of that 
train of human incidents and operations, as far as such things 
influence, which have been anterior to us ; and if so, have not 
these had the effect of causative agencies upon us 1 In this 
view, is not human history a aeries of successive causations 
and their successive results ; and does not sucha series carry 
its own testimony with it, of a gradually evolved and executed 
plan ; and are We not entitled, as rational beings, perceiving in 
our own plans and actions what a designing mind and a de- 
signed scheme and system are, and that these always display 
a reasoning mind and an intelligent will effectuating its rea- 
soned purposes and appointed ends — are we not, I say, en- 
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titled to consider ihe train of the grand BTents wliich aiff- 
nalize human history^ as the development and accomplisn- 
ment of a previous plan, whose continual object has been the 
improvement of human nature, and through which this great 
and benevolent end heis been gradually advancing by a grad* 
uated precession 1 The present result proves the fact of 
the progression ; and from this the sound inference of the 
mind appears to be, that a wisely formed and powerjfully ex- 
ecuted plan has produced what we see around us. Surely 
this is what we cannot but admire, if we judge on sufficient 
knowledge and with an impartial temper. 

But I have not yet mentioned » still grander compartment 
of the great providential scheme for th^ formation, meliora- 
tion, and completion of the morad and intellectual nature 
of the human branch of the magnificent creation. Here 
also I will only trace the outline of the fact^, that they may 
stand clear of the reasoning with which we shall attempt 
afterward to elucidate them. The subjects which I hero 
allude to are, the formation and peculiarly-conducted history 
of the Jewish nation ; and the connected, consequential, 
and gradually-difii^ised dispensation of the Christian revela- 
tion. The first, meant to be temporary and limited in its 
locality, though with effects largely emanating from it, was 
also directed to prepare the means and materials for the in* 
troduction and dissemination of the second : and that second, 
surmounting all competition, as the human mind expands and 
improves, has rooted itself in our intellectual nature, and ia 
now visibly advancing, to become, according to all prospect- 
ive probabilities,, the sacred monarch of the world. 

The Jewish nation began by the selection of an aged 
Chaldean,- about four, hundred and twenty-seven years after 
the flood, and above three centuries after the dispersion 
of the renewing. population, to be the founder of the intended 
new nation. Several communications are stated to have been 
made to him from the Deity ; and he was induced to visit 
Egypt, the chief nation of the earth at that time, and was 
there brought into familiar intercourse with its sovereign ; 
so that whatever had^b^en imparted to him more than to 
others, he had this opportunity of making known to this 
civilizing people. He was also led to distinction among the 
princes of Palestine ; and he became, in his son Ishmael, 
the ancestor of one of t^e most distinguished nations of the 
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east, which has most lafgel^r acted on the human udndf and 
whose descendants are still surviTing in a vexyremaikable 
Gondition; I mean the ^ Arab people. 

From his other son, the promised Isaac, another popula- 
tion branched off, who have also been of great importance 
in ancient history, and probably with more ramifications than 
we can now ascertain, the Edomites, or Idumeans, the red 
people of the east. Other stents of oriental population alto 
sprang from hia six children by his second wife, who were 
sent to settle in the countries east of Palestine, 4nd thus to 
carry, where they colonized, the moral and intellectual im* 
provements which the mind of Abraham had received from 
the divine communications and intercourse that he had ex- 
perienced. 

It is important to notice this diffusion of his posterity, be- 
cause in that we see, that whatever was specially made 
known to him was not confined to himself, but was conveyed 
by natural ca^s^ and channels to the most important re- 
gions and populations then on the globe. He was therefore 
Eke a fountain, from which all his improvements streamed 
exclusively to the world around him. 

It was from the grandson of this chosen patriarch that the 
Jewish nation more immediately sprang, through his twelve 
sons, who became the ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel 
Here also it was the directed course of events that Egypt, 
as the great civilizer of the human race at that period, should 
participa,te in all the benefit of tbe supemaiui-al communica- 
tions which this grandson and his family received ; for his son 
Joseph was led from his abode to become gradually the vice- 
roy or grand vizier bf Egypt, • and under miraculous circum- 
stances ; so that the Egyptian mind fully shared in the 
sacred knowled^ which had designedly been given to the 
Hebrew race. Still more to improve that mind which wa* 
to become the instructing mind to Gi*eece, and to all the 
other regions with which Egypt had dealings, the descend- 
ants of Abraham were stationed in this ^country under the 
patronage of its favouring king; and here for three centu- 
ries remained, till they had enlarged into a multitude, which 
excited the jealousy and oppression of its later sovereigns. 

The attempts to destroy them were frustrated by an ex- 
traordinary mterposition of the Supreme ; and then began a 
train of evenU which were equally a revelation of himself ta 
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the £^rypiiaiis« and to the sqbjected nation 'who were now 
emancipated and conveyed to the Arabian desert. In this 
they remained forty years, receiving momentous instraction 
from heaven, with which, as they moved from place to place, 
ail the neighbouring . nations had sufficient opportunities to 
be acquainted. 

Their forcible settlement in Palestine, expressly for re»- 
^ sons which brought before the human mind in these civilized 
countiies, the great points on which it was debasing itself 
and ofiending the only divine power that leafly existed, placed 
them at first in oollision, and afterward led them into occsr 
sional amity with the various states and kingdoms in this 
paart of the world, the most civilized and improved next to 
that on the Nile. To these they were at times under sub* 
jections of some duration ; and thus the important Phieili- 
cian nation, the great colonizer of the islands and seacoasts 
of ancient Europe, was brought into fuU knowledge, and 
abundant opportunities of intercourse with that particular 
race, who were made the recipient and the repository of aU 
the divine communications, which in the ancient world were 
imparted' to mankind. 

By thus mixing them in momentous transactions, from 
time to time, with the leading nations of the world, and with 
the main sources of all its dvilizations and improvements, 
the Hebrew people were made the instrument of benefit to 
others, whiVe they were made toiiilfil the purposes for which 
they were specially designated. This plan was continued 
through all the rest of their history. 
■ Their most celebrated and active kings .were in friendly 
communication with the sovereigns of Tyre, Egypt, Syria, 
Assyria, and Baby<lon, until this latter state, raised suddenly 
to predominant power by a native Napoleon of that day, de- 
stroyed the Jewish kingdom in its last surviving branch. But 
here also provision was made for the benefit of the new Baby- 
kmian empire, by the residence of the chief survivors of the 
Jewish nation in or near its capital for seventy years. MHien 
the Persian sov^eignty was established, its first kings of the 
conquering race favoured the return of the Jews to their na- 
tive land, a^d one of them had a Jewish queen and prim« 
minister. 

The nation became afterward a province of ttie principal 
Macedonian kingdom, and was so intsQrmized with- the Ore** 

Vol.' 11.— I 
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cian world, that their Scriptures were translated into th6 
Creek language by the desire of an Egyptian king of the 
Macedonian dynasty. By this Version, the whole that was 
known and there recorded of the Deity jind of his traosacr 
tions with his .selected nation, was laid open to all the inteU 
lectual yrorld, as it was thus put into a language whic^ was 
at that time as universal as civiUzation and literature. 
When the Roman empire spread its dominion from Europe 
into Asia and Africa, and was comprehending the great 
majority of mankind under its sceptre, Judea became one 
of Its provinces, and soon excited its peculiar notice. Strug«> 
gles ensued as to the admission of the imperial images into 
Its temple, which brought its religious opinions into discus- 
eion with the Koman statesmen ; and at last that dreadful 
war took place which subverted their magnificent temple 
and national government for ever, and compelled them to 
seek for life and safety by dispersing into foreign settlements-; 
froni which they have become divided into those innumera- 
ble fragments of population of various sizes which are now to 
be met with in almost all the regions of the ^lobe, and which 
strikingly fulfil an ancient and very peculiar prophecy of 
their being in their later period in such. a "state. 

These facts show us, that from the beginning M the 
Jewish population under Abraham to the present hourf they 
have befen so circumstanced with the chief nations of the. 
earth in all ag6s, that every inquiring mind in either* had 
the means of becoming acquainted with the samo divine 
knowledge which was imparted to the Jews, if it had chosen 
to use its opportunities of acquiring what was thus accessible 
to all ; or if any had been as interested to make such sub- 
jects the object of their curiosity, as some were who travel- 
led into Egypt and India to learn, from the priesthoods of 
each, the science and literature which they were supposed 
to possess or to be cultivating. The Jewish people werOf at - 
various intervals, greatly mixed, to their own prejudice, from 
their desire of intercommunity^ or from the course of afhirs 
in transactions and intercourse with the contiguous states ; 
so that the populace of each had repeated opportunities of 
knowing all that the Jewish nation h^ been taught and ven- 
erated. These things exhibit Judea to have been always 
placed or kept in Che situation of being a local fountain of 
divine knowledge, from which channels for its diffusion, into 
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the chief kingdoms ot the earth, were in every age succet- 
aively made, and were for long intervals suhsistiag. 

Such plans, such results, and for such an ohiect,^were 
worthy of the great subject and of its Great Author. 

The introduction and establishment of Christianity in the 
civilized world, and its progrc^ss towards obtaining the intel- 
lectual sovereignty of the human race, belonging more par- 
ticularly to a later period in the history of human nature, 
need not.be delineated here : it will come in more fitly at a 
subsequent opportunity. 

Take now a con^rehensive view of what has been tlius 
imperfectly sketched, and accustom yourself to contemplate 
ancient history as ^ ^eat map of a connected system of 
things, formed in the divine mind for the course and goyero- 
ment of htiman affairs, and thereby for the formation of hu- 
man naturB to be what it has thus far been, and to be yet, 
beyond all that has been done, what it is still advancii^ to 
be, in that onward progression whioh is manifestly in very 
vigorous movement, and which nothing in man or nature 
can arrest or frustrate. '' 

The mighty process is in full action around us=— the 
stream of that immense river which has been flowing 
through all pa^t time, gradually widening and branching out, 
and increasing everywhere its- effusions' and its masses, is 
now rolling towards eternity with augm^ented force and ex- 
pansion, ciiq^ins us all forward whjle we live, and sure to 
waft our descendants and successors to new improvements, 
new dangers, and new destinies. One pilotage wilt alone 

SLve safety to our course, and it will be our own fault if we 
not secure to ourselves its enlightenipg wisdom and pre- 
serving guidance.* 

t It^ i» refreshiD^ to the mind to read in a heathen philoso))ber, who 
' wrotir after Chrtatiaoicy had begun to spread, and who seems lo have 
been benefited by its expandiirg raya, such sentiments as thea^ :— 

'' My business is to be always found void of passion, flree, and always 
doing what I siiould wish to do. So that I may say to God, Did 1 ever 
ocemtg THKic 1 Have I ever found fault with thy administration and 
government ? I have been sick. It was because it pleased thee that it 
Should be so. . Others were siclc too. I willingly submitted to it. I was 
poor. It was because ^hou didst choose it to be so. Bui I was still 
ebeerful. It was not thy will that I should be a ruler, and I never de- 
Sired empire. , 

*' 1 give ttiee all thanks that thou didst count me worthy of such an 
bonour as to perceive thy works, and to understand thine admiraUssdo 
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LETTER VH 

Sketch of the Pecutiaritiea vkieh distinguUh Btanan NpHotb frvm 
event other mder qf knmvn Bfrngn^ atnd iU speeial comf0€ii»6n qf a 
} Sold and Body, 

Th« first part of our historical outline has been consider- 
ed in the Letters of our former volume. These laid before 
you a general sketch of the geological structure of the sur- 
face rocks of our globe, with its ocean and atmosphere, and 
of the vegetable and animal classes which were chosen to 
be its additional accompaniments. A concise notice was 
taken of the paradise which was formed within it, and in 
whi^ the first beings ^f the human figure and qualities were 
stationed immediately^ after their creation. It is from this 
point .that we will begin our farther considerations upon 
them, and of the designs and codrse of Providence in ueir 
history and in that of numan nature. There is a connexion 
between their history and that of their descendants which 
cannot be obliterated, and deserves our candid and philo- 
sophical investigation. 

As human nature appears to have been a special inven- 
tion of the Creator, which does not, as far as we can per- 
ceive, extend to any other sphere — unless the constitution of 
the planets Mars and Venils resembles ours sufi&ciently to 
admit of beings like ourselves inhabiting their surfaces — ^let 
US first consider, more particularly than we have yet done, 
what it is that peculiarly makes a human being. With just 
notions on this point we shall the better understand the 

miniatmtlon. Let it be, whilrtbinking on these things, or writinf on 
them, or reading about them, that death come upon me.**— Epictktds In 
Anian. 1. iii. c. 9. 
It is pleasing to read a iimilarity of feeling f\nom a very diflTerent char- 
fer sixteen hn * " ^ ..., x . 



acter sixteen hundred years after, a peasant instead of a i 
but of a genius which no circumstances could destroy. Burns' thus 
writes : " The grand end of human life is to cultivate an intercourse 
with that Being, to whom we owe life and all the enjoyments which 
render life delightful, and to maintain an integrity of i^nduct towards our 
fellow-creatures ; that so, by forming piety and virtue into habit, vte 
nay be fit members for the society of the pious and the good, which 
reasott and revelation teach as to expect beyond the grave.** 
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flchemtfs asui purposes of Providence in the histoxy of m^^ 
kind, and its deialings towards them. 

The first peculiarity that we may notice is the intklli« 
OBNT SOUL, which all the human race possesses, united with 
their material frame. Brutes have both a fleshly substance 
aiid mental faculty, as we before remarked, with several prop^ 
erties analo^us to ours ; but these are so limited in all 
their similarities, -and so withheld from advancing beyond 
the boundary prescribed^ that their mind cannot be the same 
mind of immaterial being as our spirit. The intellect which 
man possesses, has, in- addition to all that brutes enjoy, so 
many greater powera and qualities which they have never ' 
exhibited, nor can be trained to acquire ; and the human 
capacity has been so progressive, and displays such a contin- 
uous improvability, that we are justified in deeming our 
souj to be a distinct genus of intelhgent nature, superior to 
every other sentient and perceiving principle that has yet 
s^peared in our terrestrial companions.* 

The soul of man is therefore entitled to a separate and 
discriminating name, as much as a lion or any other quadru- 

* Cicero felt and wrote strongly of the superiority of man to every 
.other eartlily animal. He remaTftis, '^liow inoAy excellepoes God hut 
bestowed, upon mankind ! He has. raised tbem fhim the ground and 
made them lofty aud erect, that by contemplating the skiee they might 
attain ^ knowledge of the gode. For men are noc upon the earth as mere , 
ouitivators or inhabitants, but rather as spectators of the things above 
and of the heareiily power»-~a spectacle which no other kind of animal 
■beings is conscious of 

After .describiag our senses, he adds, " Every sense of man by Ar 
excels the senses of the beasts ; but as to the soul and mind of man, his 
reason, his wisdom, his forethought ; he who does not perceive that 
these have been perlbcted by. a divine care, must be deficient Ui tbem 
- himself. We build cities, walls, hpuses, and temples We turn to oar 
use the acut^ aenses of the elephwit and the sagacity of the dog. We 
dig the iron ttom the caverns of the earth, and discover the veins of 
etfpper, silver, and gold. Man alone has any government over the winds 
and the sea. He also rules the 4aod. We enjoy the fields and the mobn- 
«ains. -The rivers are ours ; the lakies are ours. We sow oorn ; we 
plant trees ; we fertilize the earth by canals ; we conduct and alter the 
course of rivera. We mak^ a new nature in the midst of nature her* 
self. Has not our reason penetrated to the heavens? We alone of all 
animals perceive the motions of the stars. We have acquired a know!- 
edge of the -Divinity, From hence arises piety. With that, justice Is 
associated and all the other virtues. How greatly then does man excel 
/nyny other animal ! How impossible is it that such a figure, such an 
arrangement of hmbs, and such a force of miud and genius, could have 
anara Cnm chance !'^~Clc. Nat. 0eor. 1. U. p. ns«7. 
12 
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ped has an appellation distinguishing it from an insect AQ 
languages, at least of civilized nations, have a tcenn of thia 
sort ; and as the Greeks marked it hy their ^vx^ or Psyche, 
and the Latins by their anima, and at times by their ammiK, 
so in our English language, as. in its parent the An^lo-Sazon, 
the word som has been always appropriated to .designate the 
living and thinking faculty, which exclusively animates the 
human frame. Most nations, whether civilized or savage, 
feel it to be a livmg something, distinct from the body, umI 
not ceasing to be when that perishes.* 

Of this soul we have no perceptive knowled^ except 
from our consciousness and experience of its actions, fed- 
ings, and effects, as it is too immaterial in its nature to be a 
subject of our material senses. It displays its qualities and 
its capacity by its sensibilities and agency ; and all that we 
know from authority of its essential being is, that it is an em- 
anation from the divine nature, expressed in human language 
as the breath of God. No origin could lead us to expect 
more excelling properties in it, nor more safely justify our 
highest appreciation of it. It is always treated in the Scrip- 
tures as having a sublime relation of this sort, and more es- 

* Tbs immortality of the maul was one of the.di8tingaishing doctriifsa 
or Socrates, and the assertion of it fbrmed tbe gntA cbarm of tne Ptodoa 
to Cloero, and to tbe most enligliteDcd Romans. It became Plato's moat 
valued work, for this reason, and a^ detailing tbe last converaatioa of 
Socratos with bis (Mends just before be look tbe sentenced polsoo. A^ 
abort extract on this point may interest yoo, sa showing his mode of 
teaching : 

«* 5. Answer ne, what is that which, when inr the hody, mahss it 
alive 1^Kebe». Tbe aool. 

'* S. Will it always be so?— JT. How can it be otherwise 1 

" S. Will tbe soul, then, always bring life to whatever it occupies 1— 
K. Certainly. 

*« S. Is there any thing contrary -to Ufb, or nothing h-^K^ Tbare is. 

«S. What l^iT. Death. 

" S. Will the soul receive th^contrary to viiiat it introduces I^JT. By 



'*JS. But what do we call that which does not receive death l—K. Im- 
mortal. 

*' S. Tbe soul will not recttve death, you say ?— if. No. 

• " S. Is rhe soul then immortal ?— Jf. It is immortal. 

^ S. Wbeb therefore death comes upon a man, what is mortal in him 
perisbes, as it is seen to do; but what is immortal withdraws itself 
from death, safe and unoorrqpted ?— JC. This is clear. 

*' S. We may then be sure that more than all things, O Ksbes* ths 
aool is immonal and incorruptible, and that our asula will be in exisU 
enee in H8des.»--Plsc. J>bsdo, c 39, 4(K 
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pecially by otir Savioor and his iqxMtles, in several very ini- 
portant passages, awfully grand and exciting, and nev^r to 
be willingly forgotten. - For man is by them represented aa 
capable of such improvement as to be in communion with 
his God,* as to be, or with the power of attaining to be, a 
partaker of divine nature,! tis an eventual possessor of thQ 
fulness of the Peity,t and even to become so ameUorated 
and e^alted^ that the Creator can have such intellectual as- 
sociation or intercourse with it, as to dwell within it, and to 
ht in* a state of unity with it.^ Possibilities, attainabilities, 
improvements, or destinies, grander than these expressions 
imply, no language can express, and no being, receive. II 

Yet these ennobling ideas are used by those, who also call 
upon us to remember pur coexisting imperfections and er- 
rors,; our unworthiness, our self-nothingness, and that state 
of mind and conduct which they characterize as human sin. 
Both these representations compose a picture of human na- 
ture with very striking contrasts—^ surprising mixture of 
perfections and deformities ; the most brilliant splendour with 
the darkest shadows ; but it is the true delineation of our 
intermingled character and most mysterious nature ; no one 
that is not absorbed with egotism but must know it to be so. 
We must all, feel within us continual indications of bo^ 
these qualities. It is a boyish inexperience only, which can 
regale itself in the contemplation of its self-elating excel- 
lences, and forget or not perceive, the deficiencies and 
weaknesses,, or even worse propensities, with which every 

* £p. Cor. c. ziii. v. I4: Ev. John, xiv. v. 23. 1 John Ep. i. v. 3 ; e. 
iii. v.S4i c. Iv. V. J5, 16. 

t Ep. St. Peter, c. ii. ▼. 4. Heb. xii. v. 10. 

": Ep. St. PaaJ Eph. iii. v. 19. 

; St. John, c. xvii. v. 11. 21-23 ; c. xiv. v. 20. 

J The conclusion which Socrates drew from his doctrine was ttaiu 
expressed by him to another of his yaang i^ttendin; fViends : " On ae- 
eoant of what I have mentioned, O Simmias ! we vhould do every thing 
now, that we may become hi this life partakers of virtue and wise judg- 
ment : for the reward is beautiful and the hope is grand. From the 
effect of these things, he may have a good hope for bis Mttl, who, avoid- 
ing the pleasures and ornaments of the body as foreign to it, thinks that 
Iw may do far greater things ; and by decorating his spirit with its true 
and proper adornments, with temperance, and justice, and fortitude, and 
liberty, and truth, waits for the time of his migration to Hades^ ready to 
go whenever summoned by fate. But mine in now calling me. It is 
time for me to bathe. It will save the wcomen trouble in their after 
offloes^if 1 wash myself before I tOcB thtf potaott.'*— Plato» Ptod. e. 40, 47. 
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thing that is better within us, is too much and top often 
allied. 

This is a subject deeply interesting to us all, and fit to 
exercise the mind of the profoundest philosopher.. It is also 
a study which will carry with it its own reward ; for while it 
Represses pride and ^self-conceit, the brighter elements will 
exhilarate us by the prospect of the improvements to which 
they elevate our thoughts, and towards which we may with 
due care be advancing. They will, if remembered, be al- 
ways tending, to excite an ambition to be divested of the. 
deteriorations, which, though so universal, are never im* 
moveable ; and which we are continually exhorted to di* 
minish. We havo no diseases or blemishes in the immortal 
principle of our nature, which may not be healed and dissi* 
pated. Reaeon and self-love concur with religion, to invite 
tis to make this honourable result the constant object of our 
4esire and efforts. • We are called upon by the highest au- 
tlvority to be ever striving to do so ; and we therefore know 
that it is practicable. For it is not likely that He who said, 
(* Be ye tlierefore perfect, as your Father in^ heaven is per- 
fect," would have so solemnly urged us to such views and 
exertions, unless the aspiration were rational ; nor unless a 
progressive melioration would accompany the persevering 
endeavour. This reflection may satisfy us, that the ulterior 
consummation is never beyond the possibility ojf ^ome future 
realization. 

■But the perfection of human natiire seems npt to arise 
from the soul alone. The form of creation designed for 
man was, that this soul should be invested always with a 
material body ; with that species Of corporeal form in this 
world, with which it has always been accomp^ed in every 
species of the human population, and -with a superior form 
of it in its future state. Our preseut body has been a con* 
stant and tmiform structure through all ages and in aU na- 
tions, varying in some parts in the colour of the external 
skin, and in its size ; but everywhere the same in the sys^ 
tern, laws, and substance of its composition. Put this unir 
versal body-is not to be considered, as some have regarded it, 
.u an encambrfince, as an evil, as a degradation, a deteriora^ . 
•tion, or an imprisonment. Such declamation impJiies only an 
^attention to its uses and offices.* It is an essential parjt 

* Tlato .nukes Soenies speak in this Ugbt of Uie body; " Wlien tbe 
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of our appointed nature here, and contributes and acts in* 
dispensably to make us what we are. And a similar accom' 
panim^nt is to be with our individuality hereafter. We 
could not be of that order of beings that we are, nor of those 
persons and qualities which we now possess, without it. It 
IS in eveiy respect necessary and beneficial, and never be- 
comes otherwise by its own natural operation, nor without 
compulsion, from other causes and agencies exterior to it, 
and made to act forcibly and injuriously upon it. In its prop- 
er, created, and uninjured state, it is always doing us ser- 
vices, giving us gratifications, producing and guarding our 
daily comfort, and the ever ready instrument of all our 
motions and manual abilities. • OUier things, by deranging 
and diseasing its admirable, functions and organizations, may 
cause pain to arise from them, but this never originates from 
itself m its own unperyerted condition and construction. . 

It is the body which principaUy makes us the specific be- 
in^ that we are ; without it, and anterior to bemg invested 
with it, the soul is but a general intellectual faculty, that, 
for aujght we know, might as well have been any other kind 
of living being as man. If this had been incorporated with 
the fleshly mechanism of a bird, it weuld have been the 
monarch of the feathered race, but could not have been a 
human being. So, if it had been connected with the forms 
appropriated to angels, if they have any kind of material 
figures^ it might th^n have been a portion of the angelic 
classes of existence. But it was intended and appointed 
by the Creator to be neither brute nor seraph, but a human 
being ; and in order that it might be such, that specific form 
and interior composition, and those peculiar organbadons, 
adapted to make it so, have been devised and provided ibr it. 
And thus the general powers and faculties of our living and 
thinlcing principle are trained and modified by our body into 

■mil seeks to explore tratb with the body, it is manifestly deceived by it. 
Ic resflons then most beautifliUy when thie does not disturb it. Does not 
tiMQ tbe soal^of the philosopher despiae his body and fly flrom it, and 
•etk to be itself by itself? Will not true philoeophers say, that as long 
as ym have a body our mind will be mind with eYil attached to it ? For 
the body prodaces myriads of impediments to as from the food it needs 
and the disorders which fall upon us. b obstructs us with loves, and de- 
sires, and feara, and idols of every sort, and ao fills us with trifies, that 
We may truly say, it never permits us to be rightly wise. Nothing else 
occasions wars, and seditions, and strifes, so much as the body and its 
appetitss."— Flato^ Phsd. c. xviii. p. 88. 
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that special mind and character, qaalities and habits, which 
ererjrwhere ci>ptitute human nature ; though with many 
partial and distmguishing varieties, from the local, social, and 
political circumstances with which they are connected. 

But, to effectuate 4he purpose of causing man to be a hu- 
mai) being such bM we are, it was not alone sufficient \o give 
him the human frame which we inherit and bear ; it was also 
rjBqtusite to invent and compose such an external world as 
env4rons us, for such imbodied souls to inhabit; because 
o^r- becoming human beii^ depends as much upon the action 
of other things upon our senses and feelings, as upon the 
nen'ous organizations and muscular mobilities, by which we 
become perceptive of sensations from thein. 

The external world and course of things, which it has 
pleased our Creator to imagine and to ordain for our accom- 
modation and instruction, have been the main subjects of our 
preceding Letters. In them we attempted to present a pan- 
oramic view of the starry system, and of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms which adorn our globe, and are so service- 
able to us, with some general outlines of our geological 
structure. It was remarked, that from these creations all 
our science and all our knowledge have been derived, and 
that we possess no other, nor can acquire any ideas pf any 
sort but what are derived from them, and from the operation^ 
of the human mind upon them, as far as visible nature can 
supply or suggest our intellectual materials. But it is plv 
vjous that every thing about us displays artificial invention 
and composition. Nothing that consists of elementary par- 
ticles', eithet casually x>r arbitrarily united, can have been in 
that state from all eternity. But as there can be no chance 
in creation, ail that exists must be in a regular arrangement, 
and be a succession of produced and appointed sequences. 

All the substances we see, therefore, display to us the 
will, the choice, and the reasoning of their great Author. 
We must keep the fact continually in our recollection, oq 
account of its unceasing applicability, that he has devised' 
and selected them to b^ what they are(, and as they are, in 
preference to their being of any other kind or configuration. 
The same particles might have been arranged into very dif- 
ferent foims and substances, with yery different results tq us, 
if he had thought fit. Bgt he has determined that they 
should be what we always find them, in order that his human 
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beings may be what they are ; and, meaning that maAkind 
shomd, as long as they exist and reappear on earth, be ftlways 
o£ the same general nature, ha ha9 caused his external world 
to be hitherto as abiding and as permanent in all its fbrmi 
and classes of being, as the human soul itself is. The nat* 
nral forms and course of things which now surround as, 
have never varied in the substance and principles of their 
make and system. . What is deciduous and subjected to 
death in the organized classes, reappears in its offspring with 
the same iiature and character. The reprodufttive system 
has been so wonderfully contrived, as to perpetuate a rac' 
cession of continual similarities, so that death or dissolution 
makes no fracture pr chasm in the great whole of creation. 
Man, and the world he inhabits, continue in their settled 
course. The human senses of every generation have always 
the same external world before them. This exterior unifor- 
mity thus constantly preserved, amid all the mortality and 
destruction of living things, produces and enitores the con* 
;tinual uniformity of liuman nature, in all its essential charac- 
ter^ and phenomena. If nature' had been made to change 
in its general system and substance at appointed perioos, 
the human being' would have proportionably altered with it, 
and must have become very different from what he has 
hitherto been and still is. Hence it is, that in our next state 
of existerice, being destined to revive in a very dissimilar 
economy of external phendmena, our souls may become, and 
we are assured that they will be, very different indeed, m 
almost all respects, from what they are in this their terres- 
trial residence.* 

* Nothing more presented the ancients fVotn Ainntt); jost opfntons on 
either the divine or iiatuitil philosophy of tbin^s, than ihht general Im- 
pression of the earth b^ing a living animaf, and a speyte* of Deity. This 
id6a was not confined to one age or school, but continued to be adhemf 
to by most, antil the Christian doctrines affected that hd\m\ change in 
the hnmaii mind, under which it has been growing up from the fiMiifh 
century, though very slowly at lirst.ilrom the qaanttty of weeds it bad to 
remoTe, to the present times,- OnedlTthe latest fbrms of this opinion we 
see in one of the philosophers of the Eclectte scbod, which profinwed 
to select and combine the knowledge and excellences of all the others. 
It is Proelus who gives this epitome of what his trenshitor, in 1793, calls 
" bii9 beautiful account of the earth, in his inestimable dialogues.** 

'VThe true earth is not this corporenl and gross bulk, but an animal 
endued witp a divine soul and a divine body. For it contains an imma> 
terial and separate intellect ; a divine soul energizing ub6ut Ibis intellect ; 
aa etbereal body proximately dependin|s upon this soul ; and, lastly, this 
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These leflectioiis lojid tis to perceiye that man is alto- 
gether, both in mind and body, and habits and character, a 
special device and fabrication of his Creatoi*. It has not 
only been determined that such an order of beings shall 
exfst in the universd, but that lie should be made to be spe- 
cifically what he is, in his general nature and qualities ; and 
therefor^ a very particular frame of Tt)ody, and a ve?y pecu- 
liar natural world, have been ' contrived an4 created . to 
make him such, and both are steadfastly continued to be 
what they are in order that he may as yet, and in this world, 
be always what human .beings universally are. It is clear 
that 9ur external world is a very specific world, because it is 
the opinion of our ablest philosophers that neither of the 
planets appears to resemble it. The phenomena that we 

. can descry in or about any of these, do not entitle us to be- 
lieve that such persons as the human beings of this- earth, 
are or could be in existence upon them. We are therefore 

' a special imagination and choice of our Divine Author's 
mind, and so is our beautiful, earth. Interesting and happy 
beings are no doubt occupying the other spheres that shine 
about us, but they are not sudi as we are, nor do we resem- 
ble them.* 

visible bulk, which is on all sides animated, and filled with life ftom ita 
inspiring soal ', and through whieh it generates and nourishes lives of 
ail various kinds. For one upecies of life is rooted in the earth, and 
another moves about its surface. So that earth is a divine animal, fbll 
of intellectual and animastic essences, and of immateriid powers."r- 
Taylor's Introd. to Plato's Tim»u9,'p. 416. 

* It is interesting to observe how minds of the most diflbreht force, 
tastes, and character, yet concur in feeling the benefit and in enforcing 
the cultivation of sincere religion. ■ 

' Two books of very opposite nature now lie before me — a volume of 
Mr. Burke's works and the German Prinee Puekler Muskau^s Tatti 
Frat^i. Yet on this point they coincide. 

ilfr. Burke.— i* We know, and, what is better, we feel, that religimi 
is the basis of civil society, and the source of all good and of all comf<Mt. 

*' We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his ccmstitntion 
a rdigious animai— that atheisiii is against not only our reason, but oor 
instincts, and that it cannot continue long. 

'' Taking ground on that religious system of which we are now in 
l>oese8sion, we continue to act on the early received and uniformly con- 
tinued sense of mankind. Thi.s sense has sot only built up states, bat 
hath solemnly and for ever eonseertUed (he commonwealth, and idl that 
officiate in it. 

" This consecration is made, that all who administer in the government 
of men should have high and worthy notions of their flinction and dis- 
tinction ; that their hope fhovUbe/uU of immortality : that they should 
not look to the paltry pelf of the moment, qor to the temponury and 
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LETTER Vin* 

Hje^am of the Results of the Dtoine Ttan whiek heme hem ^ectuaiei 
in Human Nature according to the appointed IHsifn on several imp 
portant subjects. 

The plan of the Beity as to man bemg thus far obvious, 
that his soul, or intellectual principle, shomd be-on this earth 
within a specially-devised body — specially devised with a* 
view to the effects that were, during its earthly life, to be 
produced by means of it to the soul ; and being ordained to 
possess this incorporated existence here, in a world full of 
numerous things, moving and stationary, each of which 
ahould become objects of our conscious attention as the 
senses become affected by them *, our next inquiry will be, 
what were the intended results of such a special apparatus 1 
Have the meditated purposes been accomplished f or have 
the provisions failed to produce the ends for which they were 
designed 1 

transient pndse of the vtlgar, but td a solid and pennanefit sxieteRee in 
tbepermanerU part of their nature, and to a permanent ftme and gloiy, 
in tbe example they leave as a rich inheritance to tlie world. 

** Such sublime principles ought to be infhsed into persons of exalted 
■itoations, and religious establishmeiite ought to be provided, that they 
may continually revive and enforce them. 

** Evety sort of moral, civil, and politic institution, aiding tberatlonal and 
national ties that connect the human understanding and affections with 
the divine, are not more than necessary, in order to build up that won- 
derfol structure,. Man, whose prerogative it is to be, in a great degree, a 
creature of his own TuaJdng. 

" And who, when made, as he ODght to be, is destined to hold no trivial 
plaee in the creaUon.** 

Prince Puekler Muskau^^On rimtin§ his ftmily vault, h« iMnsrics,' 
"I fell on mykneee and prayed— all the gloomy feelings Wbich had 
agitated me, vanished befbre tbe consciousness of God's protecting provi- 
dence, and a silent soothing sorrow alone remained. 

** Mysterious power of prayer : it gives us strength to resist every 
affliction and to endure it ; nSy, to find in tbe more intimate cwnnrauioBi 
with'iSod to which it leads, somethug which of itself lifts us triumph- 
antiy above every earthly suffbring. 

** Tes, we stand in need not only of earthly reality^ but also of a realm 
of imagination^not alone df increasing progression, bat also of wise 
re8triction->not only of religion, but also of its sapred rites. 

*' It is manifestly revealed to each of us in Ms heart, that tliere issomo' 
thing higher and more isieresting than what the world can aflbrd." 
Vol. IL— K 
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The just answer of our reason seems unquestionably to 
be, that it is not possible to suppose that any part of crea- 
tion has failed to produce the effect which it was intended 
and ordained to occasion ; because both the end and the 
means were always in the choice, and wholly at the com- 
mand, of their Maker ; and nothmg has been made or is, but 
what he determined and caused to appear. 

He knew, before he formed any thing, what it would be 
and do ; and also what he himself meant, and whether his 
object was attainable or not, and also by what causations it 
would be effected. He would not devise and order what he 
knew he could not accomplish, for that would be a self-con- 
tradiction and an absurdi^ : nor would he devise or apply 
means which would not effectually operate as such. He was 
imder no compulsion to fix on any one end, or todesi^ any 
one object, more than another ; nor to use any thing as 
means which would not prove to be so. Ai^ form of crea- 
tion would be equally creation by him ; and all kinds of it 
that he made, must always have been his choice and will. 

"What was impossible to be done, could not be done. What 
would be ineffectual means to perform what was possible, 
would be discerned by him to be so, as soon as the thought 
of it could occur. It is the deduction of our common sense, 
that with his visible intelligence, he would never design and 
attempt what would not he realized, and that Omnipotence 
never would emjdoy inefficient means or causes to effectu- 
ate his desired and intended ends and purposes. 

Thus we may be sure that his creations have in every re- 
spect fulfilled his purposes and expectations ; instantane- 
ously, those ends which were meant to be immediate ; 
progressively, those which were designed to be progressive ; 
m their due period of succession those which could only 
successively occur, and the remote and ultimate, at their 
foreseen and appointed distance. His object and plans are 
manifestly of all these different kinds, and it is the confusion 
of our minds which confounds them together, and will not 
discriminate their several classes; not his unclouded and 
sovereign ifitelligence, in which order, process, gradation, 
and far-reaching thought and sagacity, are signally apparent. 
** Known unto God," says the apostle, " are all his works» 
from the beginning of the world ;"* and nothing can more 
* Acts XV. 18. 
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emphatically mark to us the length of his plans, and that they 
are ever extending far into eternity, than our Saviour's assu- 
rance, that before our world was made, his future kingdom 
of felicity was resolved upon, to be the inheritance of those 
who should be deemed fitted to become its immortal inhab- 
itants.* No principle is asserted by the great teachers of 
Christianity more clearly, than the planning and providing 
foresight of the Almighty, in the grand systems which he 
has devised and introduced for the gradual melioration and 
ultimate perfection, of mankind, t 

' Hence our just inference seems to be, that in every re- 
spect his creations have fulfilled both his purposes and ez- 
pectations» however uhsatisfactory some results may seem to 
us, who form our theories and anticipations with so much 
Jgnorance and mistake, though we do not wilfully mean them 
to be erroneous. 

"Wliat is true as to all that exist, must be true as to man- 
kind, who are such important parts of our earthly whole. We 
may therefore presume that human nature has thus far been 
fulfilling whajt he intended and expected from it, in all its 
compon^at parts, and in the various ages that have elapsed 
since its creation, and up to this period of its duration ; and 
that the human race are still going on to accomplish the far- 
ther and. ultetior designs, for which they have been created. 
We see that they are not stationary. They never were so 
excited as at present ; they never have before been so agi- 
tated. They are cherishing a passion for change, reform, 
and revtUutionary experiments, by ^om.e of which they will 

* *' Come ! ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
ibr you, from tke/ouruUUian of the tcorldJ* — St. Matt. xxv. 34. 

t Thus St. Paul luentions the Christian dispensation as having been 
ordained, before the world was formed, for our benefit ; 1 Cor. ii. 7. He 
implies the same in Romans, xvi. 25 ; again to the Ephesiana, he calls it 
•*the mystery which/rom the beginning of the world hath been hid In 
Gk>d,'* iii. 9. He tells his disciple Timothyj that it was given to as " be- 
fore the world began," 1 Tim. i. 9. tie represents the Christian race as 
chosen '* before the foundation of the world," Epb. i. 4. He calls this 
improvement of human nature "an eternal purpose," ver. 11: so he 
assures Titus that it was what the Dei(y had "promised before the 
world began," Tit. i. 8. St.Peter, with the same fixed idea, declares 
that our Saviour's advent " verily was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world,** > 1 Pet. i. 20. No passages can more clearly show 
that the course of human nature, and the true sacred history of the 
world, is a gradual evolution of a divine plan, devised before our crea- 
tion, fbr the progressive improvement and ultimate benediction of man- 
kind. 
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h& benefited, and by others greatly injured, at least in the 
existing generations. But He who is ever watching the 
tumultuary impulsed and movements, will make such of th^m 
as will be so serviceable, instrumental to promote his farther 
planis for the progression and improvement of our being. 
The rest he will cause to fail from their own impropriety 
and inutility. It is our own imperfection to form nuseon- 
ceptions of his designs, or of what we may think ou^t to 
be done by him. But our mistakes of judgment are a blot 
upon ourselves, and not upon^ him, whatever criticiBm we 
may, with fretfiil or forgetting temerity, direct against him. 
We may be sure that his plans are never unexecuted, and 
that the means which he employs never fall short of th^ir 
appointed issue. And as soon as we can discern what they 
Teally have been, and can rightly appreciate them, we shall 
admire their wisdom, and as clearly perceive tlieir ■ucceB8«' 
iiil termination. 

Some of the points which have been folly attained, and 
which could not have been, attained without a skilful provis- 
ion and adaptation of the effective means, and with which 
the sacred history of the world is essentially connected, may 
be here adverted to. 

One of these is the complete union of otur sdul and body- 
in their present life; which is and ever has been an inezpli* 
cable wonder to all who have reflected on it. We are all 
sensible of the fact. We see that it takes place in a pro* 
gressive growth' of form, from our embryo state to our full 
maturity ; yet no one can ^scern how it is efie<;ted, nor wiiat 
maintains as well as establishes the connexion. The im* 
material so perfectly associated with the material, so insep* 
arable, till death disunites them ! It is not merely a one 
living and sentient principle united with a most artificial- 
bo,dy, compacted into limbs, organs, and trunk, from innu^* 
merable particles of great variety. It was also requisite that 
due means and provisions should be continually furnished 
and applied, to blend and to keep blended unceasingly .these 
two dissimilar things into a single animated frame in every 
individual, so that the mental faculty should have a sensibil- 
ity .in all its external surface, and continual sensations from 
its eyes, ears, and fingers, and should have full power of 
using and directing its combined form, and eveiy moyeabl« 
member of it, as its vaiying will should ishoose, 
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It was also neces^ar^ to accomplish two other ends con- 
trary to each other. One was, by due causations to keep the 
body and its principle of life associated together in c[pse and 
perfect jonbtion, and in full efficiency, so long as each indi- 
▼idual was to remain on earth, but no longer ; and the other 
was, when his term of duration ended, by other causes 
operating likewise withia us, to sever the connexion in every 
one, so that the vital sensibility, although before so firmly 
combined with its corporeal abode, should then without diffi- 
culty quit it. Ck>nnected with these two contrasted events, 
two other as opposing purposes have been also in every one i 
effectuated, though by means inscrutable by as. The one, 
that while the seul is within the body the particles of this 
body shall never separate ; or be replaced by others as fast 
as they do so ; the second is, that as soon as the hving prin- 
c^le leaves it, the particles shall no longer keep togeUier 
nor be supphed, but shall instantly begin to disunite^ and 
shall be decompounded into the minute matter or mole- 
cules which had been aggregated into .it. Invariably, and 
unerringly, and universally, are all these curious results 
achieved. 

Another law has been as fully operative. It was a part 
of the creative scheme that in the animated compound, be- 
fore this severance should take place, there should be the 
power and means of causing beings like themselves to be 
formed, in order to be their successors, and to continue on 
earth their species of Uving forms. All these purposes have 
been accomplished at all periods. The provided means have 
been so wisely chosen and regulated, and so efficient, that 
milUons of millions of other imbodied creatures^ as well as 
of our own race, have been always existing and acting in this 
compound form — have each lived the period allotted to theif 
class of being, and no longer — have always died within the 
term of their assigned durations, and have all possessed the 
devised reproducing power of continuing their species. No- 
where could means and ends be so precisely and success- 
fully adapted to each other. The prescribed [^riod of earthly 
life is never confined to one exact year or day. This is alo 
lowed to vary ; but there is a peculiar boundary to each 
class which is never exceeded. Each live and die within 
these appointed limits. No horse can equal a man in lon- 
gevity, and no human being since the deluge has reached to 
K2 
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200 years. The usual proportion of eretf a long life is within 
a third of this iBxtent. 

Another appomtment of a great end and its successM 
production, with unaba:ted energy, by means and by an agency 
incomprehensible by us, is, that ail animals shall require 
sustenance from things external to themselves ; and that 
material nature «hall always provide a sufficiency of this 
nutriment. 

When we consider the multiplicity, and diversity of the liv- 
ing beings on our globe, and what an immense quantity of 
appropriate food such a totahty in all their species is contin- 
ually needing, and has been specially made to -need ; and 
yet that every one finds what it wants, the mind is astonished 
at the amount of foresight, power, benevolence, and skill, by 
which such a prodigious and adapted supply has been so fully 
and so steadily provided. As no animated frame can live 
without its proper proportion, the immense numbers which 
are dways living attest the immensity of the provision, and 
that it is quite sufScient for them ; for if it were not, they 
could not be. . 

Here is a purpose, qf a inagnitude which embraces all 
sentient existence on our globe, and has extended" through 
all the tim^ of its duration, which has ever been fulfilled, and 
still is daily accomplishing, with unceasing certainty and in- 
dividuated effect. Yet how and why plants vegetate for 
this end, and with such; dissimilarities, no one knows ; we 
can only refer it to their Maker^s will and contihuing agency. 

Another successfCil. attainment of a vast end, still more 
surprising, because more difficult to be effectuated, appears 
in the design and law, that every human- being shall have 
organs of sense in liimself distinct from every other, and 
impressible in all by the outward things and movements of 
nature, affecting each separately ; and yet these sensorial 
functions, though made in every one at different times, ac- 
cording to his bulk and growth, shall yet become so exac^tiy 
ahke in all, and likewise be so precisely reproduced in ihfiir 
several descendants, that the same external objects shall 
always produce in every one similar sensations. The sub- 
stance which affects my eyesight as an ear of com or as an 
oak-tree, makes the same impression on the millions of other 
human beings, before whose eyes these vegetables have ap« 
peared in al7 preceding agee, and who iii eveiy country are 
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at present beholding them. No plant seems to one a pear- 
tree and to another a rose. No one mistakes a sheep for a 
pig, or a field for a river. Here again the exactness and 
constancy of the individual effect, through all periods and in 
all classes, announce the precision and wisdom of the de- 
vised means, and their perifect operation. Every eye sees, 
and every ear hears, analogously to each other in their natu- 
ral construction. A few rare anomalies occur from occa 
sional disease,* or as to colours from some accident to some 
part of the visual organ, t Peculiar states of the atmosphere 
cause the luminous fluid to act in an unusual manner onma^ 
terial things -,% but these only mark more strongly the won- 
derful production of the general effect. The proper action " 
of eveiy sense is so much alikO' in all, that we are perpetn- 

♦ Mr. Abernethy mentions a patient under a palsy to whom ** a csa- 
dle, thoagh held near him, appeared as large as the moon."— Surg. Obs. 
p. 116, 

t Two brothers are now living, known to me, who see no diflbrenee 
between blue and green : nor between crimaon, red, and scarletr— a pupil 
of Mr. Guiilie had no sensation of the red colour, but having heard that 
the fire was red, when he had to translate from bis Horace "mbenti 
dextra,*' called it a burning right hand. 

X Thus at Algiers, in Jane, 1830, at 10 a. m. when the sky was pecu- 
liarly clear, the state of the light and air donbled the images of objects to 
the eye. Two images were distinctly seen by the spectators who were 
observing the line of battle formed In front of the camp. The false 
image seemed of not more than half the brightness of the other ; but 
was perfectly well defined. It appeared elevated above the objects them' 
selves by about a quarter of their actnal height, and declined slightly to 
one side. Many of the Algerine tents had on their summit spheres of 
tin supporting a crescent. Over each of these spheres a second waa 
perceived, in immediate contact with the first : and so strong was the 
deception, that it required a very nice observation to discover that there 
were not actually two. This phenomenon was conunnnicated to th« 
«Aead. des Sciences in 1831. 

jf Captain Owen mentions, that on the coast of Africa, ^ in the evening 
• of 6th April, (he vessel Barracouta was seen about two miles to leeward, 
So distinctly was she seen, that many well-known faces coyld be ob- 
served on ddck, looking towards our ship. Tt afterward appeared that at 
this very period, the Barracoota must have been above 300 miles from 
us."— Captain Owen's Narrative. 

Similar to this was the effect to the Old Signal Man at the Mauritius. 
He announced the appearance of a ship with four masts. Three days 
afterwarda ship actually arrived, having (bnr ms^ts. She must have 
been seen by him when upwards of 300 miles off.— Quarterly Review, 
V. 50, p. 134. 

Dr. Stegman had patients font times, whose disease was, that they 
saw themselves doable. They perceived another self exterior to them- 
aelvQS.^Feruss, B«U. Ua. ISSO, p. 433. 
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aHy employing the eyes of others to see for us, and the ean 

of others to be our substitutes, and to report to us what we 
cannot personally attend to. We read their accounts, and 
the descriptions of our travellers and naturalists, with the 
same confidence in their truth and justness, that we should 
have in -our own senses, if these had been present, and re* 
ceived the impressions instead of theirs, lit is only a doubt 
of their moral veracity or perceiving judgment, which would 
lead us to question uieir relations ; not the least suspicion 
of the exact conformity between their sensations and our 
own from the same external objects. ^ 

It is this identity of all the impressions on the sensorial 
functions of mankind ; this coinciding exactness in the action 
of the organs of sense in every one, which causes and was 
meant to cause all the individuals of our species to be human 
beings, so closely resembling each other in naturU knowl- 
edge, and to be capable of living in society together, and of 
acting with common purposes, and in mutual dealings. The 
least variation in this essential point separates us immediately, 
for no difference of this sort takes place unless insanity has 
begun ; and that terrible disease is usually manifested by the 
fact, that the unhappy sufferer has sehsorial impressions from 
some external things, which none but himself experience. 
Some organ of his perception has become disordered, and 
the unity of sensation between him and his fellow-beings im- 
mediately ceases so far as his derangement extends ;* at 

* Thus a respectable woman on a Saturday said to her brother, whoss 
wife had died six months before, "How plain I now see heron that wall ! 
can you ?"— From this remark he concluded that her intellects were 9^ 
fected, and on the Monday ahu suddenly eat her throat.— Public News- 
paper, 20th October, 1833. 

Lord Derby, in 1594, had a diseased attack of this sdrt "On 5tb 
April there appeared suddenly a tall man before him, with a ghastly and 
threatening countenance, who twice or thrice seemed to cross him bb be 
was passing through the chamber. One of his secretaries, then attend' 
ing, saw nothing which amazed him ; when he came to the same part 
of the chamber where this figure appeared, be became exceedingly aiek." 
He died 11 days after.— StoWe*s Chron. p. 767. 

We meet occasionally in private life with instances of diseased im- 
pressions, which do not arise in the healthy flrame. A lady mentioned to 
me a gentleman she knew, who thought he was a fish-pie. She heard 
him tell his wife to make haste and give him his tea ; for when John (the 
Ibotman) came up, he was sure he would eat him. He was anxious to 
get away before the man returned. 

A ploBsing dramatist, lately deceased, IVeqoently thoaght bis head was 
tnrned the wrong way, and strove to torn it, as lis oMsat, bask again. 
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times it is only a temporary affection from which the greatest 
minds have not for a season been exempt, but without any 
subsequent diminution of their acknowledged ability.* 

Nor is this important point left in any degree at the option 
of any one. We must see as others see. We cannot help 
it. We cannot, if we would, mistake the sun for the moon, 
or the tree for the squirrel or monkey that may skip abont 
it. We cannot force our mind to believe the roaring of a 
bull to be the chirping of a sparrow. Madness only could 
cause such confusion : as it does sometimes create sensorial 
impressions, where nothing real is producing them, t 

Another great end essential to our social union, and to all 
that has resulted from it, has been universally realized in 
the identity of oar natural feelings. Our nervous sensibilities, 
and the coirespondiiig emotions of the mind, have been made 

He oftau distressed those lie was wjtb« by tbe efforts be msde to twist 
bis bead round.— I oncesaw a gentleman at the Foundling in the middle 
of the service, seized with a partial snspeneion of his faculties, and ^ith 
an idea that he was a teapot. He stood half unconscious, moving his 
right arm as if it was Uie spout pouring tea into different cups.— I had s 
l^iend, to whom, as, his epileptic fits came on, bis arms and legs seemed 
to swell into the limbs of elephants. These facts show the wonder- 
fill niceness and exactness with which our bodily fuoclions are ftanaed ; 
that amid so many millions, these erroneous sedsiuions so very rarely 
occur. 

* Sir Isaac Newton had a nervous attack of this sort in his middle sfs, 
"Which has been absurdly magnified into a lasting debility. ' The great 
Cardinal de Richelieu had also occasionally fits of this description. 
Sometimes he would fancy himself a horse, and run jumping about a 
bUliard- table, neighing and snorting. This would last an hour, at the 
end of which, his people would put him to bed, and eover him up elosely 
to induce perspiration. When he awoke, the fit bad passed, and the 
symptoms disappeared.— Priv. Qorresp. Uutobess Orleans. 

t An instance of this occurred in the case of a person who in tbe 
present August, 1834, alarmed the neighbourhood of Hammersmith, by 
his outcries of terror as he fled over the fields, from something be thought 
to be pursuing him. When the polir-e took charge of him, his aeeoant 
was, that as he was coming through Brentford he met s respectable 
looking old gentleman, who invited him to partake of a rump steak. 
Daring their repast, he accidentally looked under tbe table, and dis- 
tinctly saw that the old gentleman had a boot only on one fbot, and that 
the other foot was cloven. He ran immediately out of the house, saw 
his companion, whom he believed to be Satan, following him, and 
screamed and liallooed till he was stopped, and taken to the station- 
bouse: there be made two attempts to destroy himself ; the temporary 
derangement had come on fVom excessive drinkiRg.— Public Newspaper, 
7tb August, 1834. The case detailed by Dr. Pritchard of Dr. Amould's 
patient. In Cycl. Pract. Medicine, part ^xli. p. 36, is still more remarit« 
able for its lonj^er continuity ; but it is of tbe same kind. 
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to be flOid to act as precisely alike as our eensorial organs. 
Assassination and murder everywhere revolt the natural 
feeling.* 

The same pleasing objects excite pleasurable impresaions 
in every sane mind. . The sun, the ^ght, the cooling breeze, 
the vernal leaf, the rosebud, the expanded flower, Sie scfng, 
the lau^h, the merry melody, the smile, ^e gentle motion 
of the hmbs, the fragrance of the perfume, the daily food, 
and the friendly huijian voice, all raise in us gratifying feel- 
ings as soon as they affect the corresponding sense ; savage 
or civilized, young or old, the natural effect is alike in all. 
Pleasant feelings will accompany the perception of them. 
Even the storm and the whirlwind, amid the terrors which 
attend them, convey also an intellectual gratification.! None 
survey the ocean without a feeling of its grandeur : none 
gaze upon a vast desert without dread and awe, and some 
Uneasiness.! ' None behold Alp-like mountains without an 
impression of their sublimity. Until wrong habits harden or 

* The Greeks had a refinement or phrase on putting persons to death, 
which marks the repuj^nance of the reason and sensibility to thedeetrao- 
tion or a fellow -creature in any mind that has not hardened itself to the 
practice : they caUed it making him mild and quiet (xpn<frov). This was 
a contrivance to avoid bringing before their moral sense the actual bar- 
barity. Hence Aristotle writes, that in a treaty of peace between the 
Arcadians and Lacedemonians, the latter inserted an article that the 
Arcadians should make none of the Tegeans mild or qniet (fii^cva 
XPf<rrov), for the aid they had sent to Lacedsmon, meaning, and beidg 
understood to mean, that they should put none of them to death.— Plut. 
Quest. Rom. c. lii. 

t Dr. Drake has happily expressed his own emotions on such occa- 
sions : " Still more feardilly, yet not loss gratefnily, do we experience 
this mode of mind, when the winds revel around us, and shake, as it 
were, the solid earth. We enjoy the feeling which they excite ; and 
listen to the elemental uproar with a high and severe delight. There 
are, in fact, a myateriousneas and an immateriality about their being which 
. stir within us thoughts the most awful and profound. We are conscious 
of the immediate presence of an agency, to us illimitable in its power, 
and yet unseen. We hear its sound, and shudder ss we hearken ; for 
its accents seem to dwell upon the ear as if they were those of the pas- 
sing Deity."— Dr. Drake's Evenings, p. 19. 

t Even Napoleon felt this, although so fiuniliar with the horrors of 
war and battle. Las Cases mentions, that the emperor remarked to 
him, that the Dessrt had always a peculiar influence on his feelings. 
He had never crossed it without being subject to certain emotions. It 
seemed to him, he said, the image of immensity. It showed no bounda- 
ries, and had neither beginning nor end. It was an ocean on the main- 
land. His imsj^nation was excited by the recollection, and he took 
pleasure in drawing our attention to the observation, that the word 
** Napsleon" mssnt "The Lion of the Dessrc"— Las Csaas, ▼. UL p. fi2. 
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ftlse theories' pervert the natural seiuibilities, the cmel re- . 
volts -OS, and the kind attracts.* 

Here, again, the forming plans of the Creator have been 
successfully completed, although here also the mode by which 
he ' effects this miraculous uniformity, eludes our acotest 
penetration. Riches and poverty, civilizatioa and savage 
life, alike present these natural feeUngs to us. Severe as 
the privations of their adversity may be on the poor, yet still 
their hearts are honest, and their sensibiUties active, as 
those who have most observed and best know them attest.t 
Our travellers into less civilized countries, exhibit in their 

* Robespierre is a strikini; instance of this natural ll?elin;, before he 
allowed political paMiene and circumstances, and antichristian princi- 
ples to subvert it. Befbre tlie revolution, when as a judge in his native 
city of Arras he had to pronounce Judgment on an assassin, he took no 
fbod for two days afterward, but was heard f^reqdently exctaiming, "I 
am sure he wu guilty ; he is a villain ; but yet, to put a human being to 
death ! !" He could not support the idea ; and that the same necessity 
niight not recur, he relinquished his judicial office. — (Laponneray^s Life 
of Sob. p. 8.) Afterward, in the Convention of 1791, he urged strongly 
the abolition of the punishment of death, and yet for sixteen months, in 
1703 and 1794, till he perished himself by the same guillotine which he 
had so mercilessly used on others, no one at Paris consigned and caused 
so many fellow-creatures to be put to death by It, with more ruthlMS in- 
sensibility. The natural feeling which he had Suppressed in himself, 
but had excited in others by these atrocities, was enthusiastically ex- 
pressed through all Paris, in the universal acclamations which attended 
his execution. The same natural feeling appeared In the general horror 
and indignation, which such daily bloodsbedding excited in all Europe. 
It is impossible to make cruelty amiable. 

t One of Mr. Osier's communications, printed by the Poor Law Com- 
miSSioiier% ought to be known by every oite, in justice to its subjects and 
to human nature :— 

"The poor deserve all the attention we can give them. They are 
gnteftil and respectful to their superiora, and most kind to one another. 
If treated with harshness, contempt, or neglect, they will resent it ; bat 
let any one manifest an interest in their concerns, address them kindly, 
assist them with discrimination, refuse when necessary with mildness, 
and reprove with temper, and he will never find reason to complain. I 
have been brought into contact with thousands of all grades, flrom the 
respectable artisan down to the imprisoned felon. Their Icindness lo one 
another in their distresses is most exemplary and affecting. When 
pleading for a neighbour, they will indeed urge tbe absence of every 
claim upon themselves, and their inability to afford any assistance ; but 
after the aid they have been soliciting has either been obtained or 
denied, they wgl cheerAilly divide their morsel, and perform voluntarily 
and gratuitously every service. Their ftralts an on the surfhce, and are 
often nothing more than that coarseness of manner which belongs to 
their station. But whoever will study them thoroughly, will be com- 
polled to admiro their general .«baraeter.*^->P. 180. 
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narratives many apleasing portraiture of the'.same benevolent 
character:* all* attesting jthe philanthropic principle which 
actuated the Framerin causing these feelings ; and the per- 
fection of the plan and means by which he haq so generakl^f 
effectuated his intentions. The very anomalies which ezist^ 
aie biit like, those exceptions which verify the general pcinr 

* Uncivilized iwpulatioM, the most, distant firom eaeh other, show the 
same natural feeliugs. The natives ef New South Wales are thus de- 
scribed : " They are often in a state of perfect nudity, and their almost 
inhuman facial conformation and expression, and their dark and coarse 
texture of skin, produce upon the mind the moet csroltiog impressioos ; 
yet, in other respects, they are the most interesting of the savage tribes. 
In disposition they are artless, confiding, and sociable ; and, without 
the slightest exaggeration of terms, they may be said to possess the 
kindliest aflfbctions. They are aa Ml of mimicry as nionkeys."^East 
India Magazine. 

Of the Sandwich Islandkrs, Mr. Stewart says ; " as to their quali- 
ties of heart and mind, they appear in general to be as mild and amiable 
in disposition, and as sprightly and active in intellect, as the inhaln* 
tanis of our own country. Ignorance, superstition, and sin, make all the 
difference we observe."— lb. Journal, p. 140. 

Capt. Beechy thus describes Tuwarie, a native of one of the low 
Coral IsLAKDS of the Pacific :— 

" While on board he showed no' curiosity, and was very doll of com- 
prehension. He appeared to be s man whose energies had been worn 
down by hardship and privation ; but with these weak points he had 
good qualities. He lent a willing hand to pull a rope ; was eleanly and 
quiet ; had a strong sense of right and wrong, which, as far as las abili-' 
ties enabled him, governed his actions. He had a warm heart ; and hia 
attachment to his wife and children amounted even to weakness.^ — 
Beechy's Voyage, vol. i. p. 236. 

Mr. Earle says of New Zealand, " The free New Zealander is a jt^- 
6us, good-humoured looking man ; full of hiughter and vivacity, and is 
chattering incessanUy. But the slaves have invariably a squalid, de- 
jected look ; they are never seen to smile."— Earle's Narrative of N. 
Zeal. How natural both these characfera ! They have also their 
savage warfare and revenge ; but these are the excited passions, which 
are also everywhere alike, till modified by tuition and self-government, 
of which they have lately shown themselves as susceptible pa Bian i» 
everywhere else. 

The songs of the Hawaii Islanders show us their natural feelings iik 
their own words. Thus) one sung in the same island on the death of hui 
chief, was— 

" Alas ! alas ! dead is my chief; 

Dead is my lord and my flriend« 

My friend in the season of famine ; 

My ft-iend in the time of drought ; 

My fi-iend in my poverty : 

My fyiend in tlie rain dnd wind ; 

My friend in the storm and the calm/ 

Alas .' alas ! gone is my firiend, 
* And Deter mote will retorn !" Ett)a» iK |fla 
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ciple, becaase they come not from the natural man, but from 
the tempottfry and artifidal circibnstances of his political 
position. * 

Another natural uniformity has been produced in our mental 
actions and reasoning, iuferting and judging. We do not 
always come to the same conclusions, because our knowl- 
edge and acquired ideas on which oiir thinking faculty 
operates, vary in amount and applicability. But we always 
reason, infer, and judge in the same manner,' and on resem- 
bling principles. When self-interest, falsehood, passions, 
habits, and pTe{>ossessions, or such like disturbing causes, do 
not alter the primitive tendency and operations of our nature, 
tve think very much alike. If we take up tfie Proverbs of 
8olomon, written above 2,700 years ago, — if we read the sen- 
tentious aphorisms of the Arabian Poets before Mohammed 
appeared among them, or the Rose Garden of the Persian 
Saadi, the Runic Havamaal, the moral Orations of Isocrates, 
the verses of Phocyllides, the Ethics of Aristotle, the Offices 
of Cicero, or the works of Timour the Great, or of the Em- 
peror Akbar, — ^if we look into the Sanscrit moral writers, 
or even turn over the voiceless literature of the insulated 
and uncommunicating Chinese,— if we note the conversa^ 
ttons and remarks of the negro in hi? torrid plains, or the 
Esquimaux in his snow-built hut, or the war-loving New 
Zealander in his pleasant, but uncultivated island— we meet 
with a surprising identity qf thought and judgment, on the 
ordinary actions and circumstances of man and nature. 

* An lastance or this appears in the lower orders of tbe Iiish, In tin 
present excitements under which they have been acting. Sir Hnasey 
Vivian thus described them iu 1833, before tbe Coihiniitee on the State 
of Ireland :— 

** There is one thing I should wish tonoTice, and that is tbe extraor- 
dinary carelessness of human life anaong the lower claMes. I have 
endeavoured to find out whence it arises, that the men who appear so 
kind in their dispositions, so grateful for any little kindness bestowed 
upon them, as the lower class of Irish generally are, should exhibit such 
Utile apparent reluctance to destroy their fellow-creatures. 

" It is a very strilcing circumstance in Ireland, that a disturbance 
scarcely ever arises but you hear of the loss of life ; yet, during the 
whole of the disturbances in England, there was but one instance in 
which a hand was raised against an individual. In Ireland, if you go 
into their iMUses, and yon are kind to them, they appear gratefhl beyond 
measurei, and I believe really are so ; and yet thoee very persons would 
have no van of hesitation in taking up a stone, and committing murder. 
The cause of this readiness to sacrijice life should be inquired into."— 
Dab. Evening Mail, Aug. 1832. 

Vol. IL— L 
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They seem often like one man moving from region to. region, 
and from one century to another, anapenninc down in each 
the same deductions, the same opinions, the same, moral 
reasonings and results.* How this has been accomplished, 
I cannot explain satisfactoril)r to myself; for the smallest 
exertion rouses individual will to debate and opposition. 
Yet amid aH the discord and battle of individual self-will, 
we have been so formed, and our life so arranged, and such 
effective means have been put in action, that no one natu- 
rally contends that two and two make five, that vice is be- 
coming, or that virtue is a disgrace ; that to be a fool is a 
creditable, or that a knave is an honourable character ; 
though artificial habits and ideas may be adopted, which 
ingraft variations that make some wrong actions laudable, 
while such impressions influence, f 

By producing so etfectually these designed uniformities, our 
Creator has maide abundant provision for aur being all human 
beings of the same general kind ; and by subjecting every one 

"* Al>eautifal dissuasive against envy by tbe Persian poet Janu htm 
just met my eye, which I wiil add as one of the instances o€ our aimk- 
larities of thought and moral judgment :— 

*' Fate once gave me this disinterested advice. Indeed, there is not a 
single dispensation of Providence which, if properly viewed, will not 
afford an excellent lesson : Never (said she) repine at the good foftiino 
of others ; for m«a^ are ttiey who wish to be raised to your sitoation.'* 

The Persian original of Jami is very elegant and forcible.— Gladw. 
Asiat. Misc. p. 30. 

The poet of Bolchara, Rodoki, presents to us an identity of thought and 
feeling with Solomon, in the following fine distich on a contemporary 
fHend and poet : — 

" Muradi, alas, is dead ! But no ! he certainly cannot be dead. It is 
Dot so easy for death to triumph over such an illustrious man. He has 
only restored his noble soul to our universal Father. He has. only 
resigned his sordid body to our universal mother." — lb. p. 33 

t Piracy and robber}- of sirangers are instances of this sort, ^hen 
these have been artificially made the sources of subsistence, the mind 
trained to them fVom childhood loses its natural feelings against them, 
and yet often shows the rudiments of what has been suppressed by the 
bad habits. Thus Lieut. Conolly found a strange medley of hospitality 
and natural good feeling combined with this exotic rapacity in the Toork- 
muns of Asia. ** Your person is sacred, and your life dearer to him 
than his own, while you are under the shadow of his tent ; but the 
very man who gives you bread in his tent, will not scruple to fall upon 
you when you are beyond its precincts. Perhaps at the very moment 
you are eating his salt, your host is thinking how, on a fhture occasion, 
he may transfer a part of your wealth to himself."— Conolly^i Journey 
in the North of India. But a Mooselmaun who bad been robbed by 
some Bedouins, said, " afterward, having nothing, at whatever tent I 
stayed I got fbod and a welcome."— lb. 
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of US to the same wants, and causing us all to have the same 
natural appetites and desires, the general similarity is care- 
fully preserved. So much identity is specially produced by his 
selected means, acting with constant efficiency to their ap- ^ 
pointed ends ; and so completely do these cause all our race 
to be human beings of some kind or other, that the most des- 
titute and lowest savage never becomes in his mind, or habits, 
or occupations, an orang-outang, a simia, or a walrus. One 
or two wild men of the woods have been found : these are the 
nearest degradations of man to the animal. Yet this was no 
voluntary transformation. The lost or abandoned babe had 
grown up in a forest apart from all human society. None be- 
came so under the usual laws of human life. The man that 
is bom and bred among his fellows, of whatever sort, can no 
more become a monkey or a wild beast, than a horse or a 
parrot can identify itself with a man. 

By an individual process which we cannot detect, every 
animal is assimilated to its species, and kept from uniformity 
with an^ other. This system is peculiarly pursned towards 
man, with undeviating success. Every division of his pop- 
ulation has all the main features and qualities of a human 
being, and not of the brute animals about them. £ach meets 
the other with this impression and certainty, and acts toward? 
the other as such. So the cultivated European approaches 
the naked Australian and the poorest negro ; and such they 
matuallyfind each other to be ; thou£;h doubt of each other's 
pniposes, and fear of each other's hostility, from their re- 
ciprocal ignorance and strangeness, and the excitement of 
each other's passions, may soon put them into a state of 
deadly hostility and vindictive battle.* 

* We can hardly select a stronger instance of the efficacy and nni- 
fbrmiry of the moral constitntion of man, and of the adaptation of tbe 
appointed course of nature to it, than in th^t connexion which all ages 
and eliniM have Ibund to subsist between wickedness and misery. Our 
celebrated Junius exclaims, in one of his private letters to Mr. Wood- 
fall, No. 44, ** after long exf>erience of the world, I affirm before God, 
I netwT htew a rogue vAo was not unhappy."— ViqodMVu Junius, v. i^ 
p. X37. 

JnTcnal ftund the same fact to be as true 1,000 years befbre ; for he 
also says, ** Nemo malus ffelix" (no bad man is a happy one).— Satire \r^ 

In Job^B earlier days, and in very different countries, it was the same. 
"Tbe wicked man travaileth with pain all his days,** xv. 10. 

" Knowest thou not that of old, since man was placed upon earth, the 
tritunj^lng of the wicked is short, and the Joy of the hypocrite fbr a 
t," XX. 4, 5. 
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LETTER iX. 



FArther Consideration of the Results which have oeen aeeomplished in 
the Execution of the Divine Plan^ as to our knowledge, aefuationt, 
feelingSi and intelUctual operations. 

It was another part of the plan of our Cre.ator, when he 
settled his system of human nature, that we should be all, 
in every age and country, and of every condition, universalljr 
and without exception bom into this world in total ignorance, 
and destitute of ideas. The prince, the beggar, the savage, 
and the most civilized, come into existence in perfect equahty 
and uniformity in this respect. The same rule, of nature 
operates to this end now, as operated in the time -of Noah, 
TJieseus, and Semiramis. It has been likewise as invariably 
ordained that we should acquire all our ideas from our own 
sensations and emotions, each for hunself, as external things 
act upon us ; and tliat we should thus derive all the knowl- 
edge we may possess from the material substances and exist* 
ences which are about us, which exist independently of us, 
and which have no necessary or indispensable connexion with 
any individual. Plato imagined, and has made Socrates in- 
timatC) from whom he may have had the notion^ that we 
have all been living in pre-existent states, and come into 
being here with minds ready stocked with ideas, which 
events and things in this world only recall and reawaken to 
our reminiscence ;* and it is a rooted opinion among the 
Hindoo varieties of population, that we are born here out of 

In his royal station, David remarlced the same : " I have seen the 
wicked in ip-eat power, and spreading biroseir lilie a green bay-tree. 
Yet he passed away. Lo f he was not. I sought hini, but he could 
not be found." — FMtlm xxxvii. 35, 36. Everywhere else the same 
enper'uiDce occurs, whatever the external aspect or present condition 
may be. 

* Kebes reminds Socrates of his doctrine : " According to wliat you 
frequently mention, our learning is nothing else than reminiscence, and 
we have learned in some former time what we now remember ; but this 
would be impossible, unless our soul bad been somewhere else before it 
came into this human form." 

Among other remarks on this, Socrates observes, " If we have received 
imy thing before w^ are born and lose it wlien bom, and aAeriyaid, 
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a' preceding life, and die but to transmigrate into another.* 
But these are mere dreams, which no realities warrant, and 
deserve no consideration. 

We know not when our soul was first created, but we may 
be all sure from our personal experience, and from studying 
our filial .babes, that it comes into human life without form 
and void, unshaped and empty, with as little furniture in ito 
mental capacity as it has apparel upon its soft and beautiful 
body. 

None of the subjects of our memory, none of our images 
or intellectual perceptions, originate to us from our interior 
nature without the concurrence of something that is exterior 
to us ; none, as far as I can judge, are intuitive within us^ 
though some German psychologists have endeavoured to ex-: 
cept two or three Hbstract conceptions from the general 
blank, t I think they aire deceived, and from an anxiety to 
' \ 

hy using oar senses conoerning it, obtain again tlie cognition of it, aboald 
we not sajr that this is a recovery of tlie knowledge which had been 
fiimiliarto us? 

** Wtien did our souls receive this knowledge 1 Not Since the time 
we were born here. Then it was anterior to that. Then, O Simmias, 
oar souls existed before they came into this human form, without bodies^ 
and bad then intelligence."— Plato Phaed. b. 16-18. This is much in- 
sisted on as a favourite idea. 

* This was also a main doctrine of Pythagoras ; and therefbre Ovid 
makes him say, " I myself was in the Trojan war, as Euphorbus." 
— Ov. Met. lib. xv. 160. Our ancient Draids had the same belief, which 
Lncan, in Rowe's pleasing translation, thus mentions of them: 
" If dying mortals' doom they sing aright, 
No ghosts descend to dwell in dreary night. 
No parting souls to grisly Pluto go; 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind. 
And other bodies in new worlds they fl;id." 

Rowe's Lncan. 
In this spirit Taliesln, the old British bard, half a Druid in mind, 
freqoently mentions his own pre-existences. 

t Kant led himself to believe, that the ideas, or universal fbrmi of 
time and space, were connate with him. Professor Hegel, of Berlin, 
mentioning this, adds— 

''Kant once pronounced the string opinion, that the understanding 
of man is the lawgiver of nature ; but others have gone beyond him, 
and have exulted. to possess the forms, categories, and ideas ofaUeas 
istmee in their laws of thinking, and to develop them (m/oT/tuTnan 
HUmght. 

** I will not remain behind in this sublime art. I loon drop experience. 

I raise myself above it, and soar into the open region of thinking d 

priori. Here commences its originid, perfect, self-sufficient operation. 

Here I sit, shaping forms of thought ; developing categories and ideas. 

L2 
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start new ideas, deviate lar^^Iy into the fantastie ; but if 
they were not wrong in their a priori Uieories, the small 
number of what the most reasonable of their speculatista 
contend for as connate with human nature, makes very Uttle 
difference in the vast totahty of our unquestionable igno» 
ranee.* 

We have a wonderful capacity and sensibility for receiv- 
ing ■ all impressions from without, and -for instantaneously 
forming perceptions from them. Our minds, act in this re* 
qpect with a celerity which we cannot follow, even in thought. 
But they are vacant until the exterior cause acts upon them, 
and our sonsorial organizations are the channels wiiich have 
been provided for this surprising agency, and its marvellous, 
though quite inexplicable effects accruing to us. 

The appointed system is, and has ever been, that all our 
intellectual treasures shall be derivative to us, and shall occur 
to us after we have begun our human existence, and fiom all 
that we experience while it continues. We see that the body 
grows into its assigned shape and maturity from the exterior 
matter which accrues to it^ and of which the stomach and 
circulating vessels are made the recipients. Our mind, in 
like manner, increases as progressively in its sensations and 
perceptions, and derives these from the impressions of other 
things, which are not a part of its original self, but which 
are subsisting externally on our surface, and excite our con- 
sciousness of them. These also we did not form, nor so 
place, as to be the instruments of our knowledge or within our 
observations. They have been made and stationed there by 
the same power who created us, and by their .position and 
contiguity, we see that they are where they are, expre89ly, 
among other results, that we may have this knowledge and 
these impressions froni them. 

On this system of our nature, it is obvious that the soul 
would have been nothing but its own naked vitality and ca- 
ll is wonderful and glorious that I possess this oripnal, self-active power 
of forming ideas out of conceptions d priori." 

When will the German mind, always so valuable, and once so sound, 
descend or subside into the realms of correct reason, sober thought, and 
steady, good, common-sense judgment? 

" How wild these German metaphysicians can be, we see from Pifihte, 
one of the most celebrated. « About 1786 he declared, from his profes- 
sor's chair at Jena, that in five years from that time Christianity would 
cense to exist, and that reason would become the religion of mankind V* 
^Theol. Rep. Dee. 1S3(K 
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]»al)ilitles, if it had been left to itself; aiid if some eztenal 
world or other had not. been devised and created on purpose 
to furnish it with all that really makes it an intelligent beinff. 

There is nothing in ourselves to cause this outward world. 
Our mind or body .no more makes a tree or an animal than 
it makes a man. Their existence is therefore as independ^ 
ent of us as ours is of them. We can plant, breed, and 
rear in various places, and change the localization of what 
we nurture by our activity, but we cannot originate any ; 
hence, as it was necessary that there should be an external 
world of some kind or other, in order to give us knowledge 
and that intellectual personality which arises from it, so it 
was equally indispensable that this should be provided for us 
by some powe^ capable both of devising and providing it. 
This has. been accomplished. There is such an external 
world daily before us, which we have had no share in produ- 
cing, and it is thus an evidence sensorially to us, that there is, 
withput us, an intelligent, contriving, and most mighty power, 
who has visibly been exerting his omnipotence in this respect 
for our. use ; for as we did not form the earth we live in, nor 
did that form the human race, there must be a common 
framer of both^ who lias benignly created each, and most 
skilfully and beautifully adapted the one to the other.* 

But what, of aU the unbounded possibilities of things and 
forms, which the almi^ty Creator could conceive and make, 
this world should be framed to be, and therefore of what our 
knowledge and sensations from it should consist, and con- 
sequently what sort of intellectual beings the human race 
should become, were points which our Creator had to de- 
termine, when he made both us and our globe. 

All these things would depend solely on his choice, and 

* Ic is interesting; to find iropressionB of this kind among the great 
men among our forefftttaera. One of these, Sir Thomas Browne, thoa 
expresses his feelings :— 

** There are two books, from which I collect my divinity. The one, 
written of God ; the other, of his servant nature, that universal man- 
nscript which he has expanded to the eyes of all. But I never so 
forget God as to adore the name of nature. The effects of nature are 
the works of God, whose hand and instrument only she is ; and there- 
fore, to ascribe his actions unto her, is to devolve the honour of the 
principal agent upon the instrument. If we may do this with reason, 
then let our hammers rise irp, and boast that they have built oar houses ; 
and let o«r pens receive the honour of our writing.'''-Browne's Religio 
Medici. 
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would be settled and resolved upon by him, according as he 
determined what we and our world should be. On tms sub- 
ject, a very important part of our sacred history, a few ob- 
servations shall be submitted to you. 

Our Creator settled what the ideas and knowledge of his 
human race should consist of, by selecting and forming the 
external objects, from which our minds were to receive their 
impressions and influences. By these, through their agen- 
cies upon us, he becomes the former of our minds, as well 
as of our bodies. His creations represent in material things 
his ideas, and, by their effects upon us, convey these ideas 
into our mind ; and as we study the science which they 
display, we become participators of it. His thoughts, as ex- 
liibited in them, then become our thoughts, and a similitude 
is thereby begun between the human mind and his almighty 
one. By th^ir instrumentality, he causes our intellectual 
spirit to resemble his own, so- far as we study and make our- 
selves truly acquainted with his external nature, and its laws 
and operations ; for we cannot gain any knowledge from 
these, but what must be the process and thoughts of then* 
Maker's mind. This cannot fail to be the result to us, be- 
cause we can only know what exists ; and nothing exists 
but what he has planned and created, and his creations are 
the product of his divine deliberations and will. Hence our 
knowledge of them will always be the acquisition and 
knowledge of such of his ideas and determinations as he 
has chosen that visible nature shall represent and com- 
municate to us.* 

* Some beautiftxl lines of Pope occur at this moment to my mind, la 
which he says, that the man, who 

" Loolcs through tfature up to natare'e God, 
Poraues that chain which links th*^ immense design; 
' Joins heaven and earth ; the roortad and divine.** ^ 
This obnenrer— 

" Sees that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and 8ome below ; 
Leame from this union of tbe rising whole. 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows that fliith, law, morals, all began. 
All end, in love of God and love of man." 

Then, as he finely pomnes the theme, 

** Wide and more wide th* o*erflowings of tb« mind 
Take every creature in of every kind. 
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Thaai it is that he lajrs the foundation of the human nund's 
l)ecoining assimilated to his mind. On this plan of our de- 
nying our knowledge from his works, and having it from no 
other source, and being surrounded with these and by nothing 
else, except our own additions, the more we know of them, 
the more we know of himself, and the more our ideas will 
be similar to his, so far as they are justly formed from what 
he has made and actuates. 

Erery Jiew world will, as it becomes duly known to us, 
augment this similitude ; and this will be enlarged as we 
combine the study of his ways and of his revelations, with 
that of his works. We shall find him to be as active and as 
discernible in his providential as he is in his natural o^ra^ 
tions, if ^e cultivate that divine philpsophy which I am rec- 
ommending to your attention ; more especially if we study 
also his own exposition of his wishes and mind in his com« 
munications to us. In propoi^tion to our successful progress 
in these contemplations, we shall find human nature to be« 
come more and more that image and likeness of himself, 
which, at our creatiqn, he declared that it should be ; and 
to which, notwithstanding the many impediments that have 
been obstructing the process, it is still continually and steadily 
advancing. To this perfection the great spirits of our race 
exipress themselves tQ aspire.^ 

From this view of the origin and nature of our knowledge, 
we shall perceive that it has been as specially devised and 
provided for us, as our limbs or senses are. 

The provision, indeed, limits as well as supplies it ; be- 
cause we cannot attain more than what these provided means 
afford. We cannot eicpand nature into any greater fulness or 
magnitude.. We must be content with it as it is ; but this 

Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blest, 
And Hkavkn beholds itsi imaok in hkr breast.'* 

Essay oii Man, B. 4. 

Thus, both morally and intellectually, by our fteelings and by oar per- 
eeptions, our Creator is ever drawing us into a resemblance to himself. 

* Sir Thomas Browne may again claim our notice : " It is on the 
microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine eye. The mass of fiesh 
which snrron'ndR me limits not my mind : while I study to find out how 
I am a littie world, I find myself something more than the great one. 
There is surely a piece of divinity within us. There is somethitig which 
was before the elements, and which owes no homage to the sun. Nature, 
an well as the Scripture, tells me, that I am the image of God."— Bel. 
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' need ^ot dissatisfy us, for though we are confined to what 
we thus have, the quantity to he attained is far more abun- 
dant within its liinitations than any human beings have yet 
acquired, or are ever Hkely to possess. The sapply sur- 
passes the power of our allotted darationiiere to accumulate. 
This attainable knowledge has been limited to those sensa- 
tions which we obtain from this external world by means of 
our fiy^ senses, to the perceptions and emotions thence 
aerising, and to the action of our soul upon these materials 
in its exercises of memory, reasoning, and imagination. This 
IS certainly a very special limitation ; but to prevent its being 
detrimental to us, nature has been made so surprisingly mul- 
tifarious, that we never shall exhaust it. The most numer- 
ous class of our sensations is that of sight, and this is eon- 
imed to the agency of lisht upon the visual organizations of 
our eyes. An the knowledge which we derive from these, 
is but the knowledge of the effects of light from the outward 
ohject on our ocular nerves and on the soul in its association 
vrith them, from their affections or sensibilities. It has been 
fixed by our Creator, that the largest portion of our knowl- 
edge on earth should be of this luminous and nervous origin 
and nature. This agency gives us a full notice of the 
existence of external things ; and excites our soul, by the 
instrumentality of its visual mechanism, to become conscious 
of clear and exact images of exterior fig^ures, and colours, and 
motions, and positions. It causes our mmd, by some unknown 
process, to perceive these ; to form distinct and appropriated 
images of each object ; to remember them, and to think upon 
them, and to reason and fancy with them as we please. 

All this is obviously a very artificial result, and composes 
to us a very artificial species of knowledge, and yet it answers 

. all our purposes of life, thought, and comfort. In some 
mysterious and inexplicable way, it occasions each of us to 
have in our minds an ideal world, exactly portraying, ac- 
cording to all appearance and probability, the extern^ and 
substantial worH, from which we have derived our intel- 
lectual copy. It is on this interior copy that we usuallv 
think and act. "We refer to its original, and compare it with 
that, whenever we choose to direct our optical organs to a 
re-examination of what we have already perceived from it. 
By so doing, we correct and improve our mental images from 
it ; but no one seems to have jmy knowledge of the external 
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things among which he i» living and acting, except §o far aa 
he has made from them his own personal, mtemal, ideal rep- 
resentations. The more correctly we form these withm 
us, the more exact and certain is our knowled^* 

If our imagerical perception of any thing is imperfectly 
made, oar knowledge of it will be as defective, and therefore 
untrue. *Ia most things, we all appear to fonn correctly an 
interior conception of the same things ; yet individual dif- 
ferences in tlus respect sometimes appear, so as to almost 
make us doubt if the same persons have been viewing the 
same thing : but this diversity arises, not from an error in 
the liense, but from hasty, inaccurate, or insufficient ob- 
servation.* 

The next greatest branch of our appointed knowledffe 
during our human life, is that which arises to us from the 
sensations of sound ; a most rich and valuable invention and 
provision for our delight and benefit ; for to those we are 
mdebted for our speech and music, both inestimable, and 
both given only to the human reuse, as no other animal can 
so produce and use them ; though all seem to have the sense 
of hearing, and all quadrupeds and birds, and many insects 
and reptiles, and even somie fish, can make sonorous utter- 
ances to express their passions and their feelings. The 
songster individuals of the feathered race form one excep- 
tion as to the musical intonatiorts, firom the rest of their order 
of beings, and from the other brute animals ; and sweet and 
delightsome are their natural melodies ; but they are so 
uniform to each, so simple, so limited, and so unvaried, that 
although they have a musical effect, and may have suggested 
the invention and use of vocal music to mankind, yet they 
have no claim to the soul-moving art and science which we 
distinguish by this appellation. In those birds which sing, 

* It is the error of Condillac's system, and of that of his (bllowere, to 
reduce man to hia sensations alone, and to lead them to fyncy that 
nothing is existing but the iBdividnal and hia icteaa. M. Royer Collard« 
ill I81I, attacked this Ihllacy, according to which, " if an external world 
really exists, it ia not visible to us. mn only fbels his different senaa- 
tiona, odour, taste, colour, A.c, There exists nothing but a sensibility 
difibrently affected. The. individual only is existing. He seea and feel» 
himself alone. Extension has no more reality than sounds or nfnells." 
— Damirofl's Philoa. en France. Condillac's mistake aro^e from not 
psreeiviag or believing that both things exist : both the external worldj 
sad also our senaorial and ideal one, mado gradually by out spirit fkoni 
to, and foithfliUy repvesemtng it to us^ 
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the power end the notes are of the same iostinctive character 
as tneir mictions and other habits ; they neither invent, 
compare, arrange, ijor diversify their strains* Each singing 
bird has one, oftenest bnt one succession of his pleasing 
notes, which he is always repeating, and which his descend- 
ants in like manner reiterate without any change or addition, 
and appear to have done so from their creation to the pres- 
ent day. The philomela of antiquity was the same^ and but 
the same 

" Sweet bird, wbo sbuns the noise of foUyi 
Moat musical, most znelaiieholy,'* 

with the same plaintive tones, and in the same evening por-* 
tion of our natural day, as the bulbul of Persia, and the little 
nightingale of our lanes and groves ; always interesting, but 
i\ever improving. Nor have any feathered warblers ever 
been found to sing intentionally together, and to attempt a 
duet or a trio in unison, or in adapted harmonies. Both speech 
and music may, therefore, be considered as the donations of 
our Creator exclusively to his buman population, and as 
specially intended and devised for their use and enjoyment, 
with a specific construction of the nerves and muscles of 
their larynx, in order that they may have the faculty of 
mutual conversation and of vocal music ; for the gift seems 
to depend more upon this part of our body than on the mechan- 
ism of the ear, as several animals discover a Ratified sensibil- 
ity to human music, and many are perceptive of the tones 
and even of some of the meanings of our voice, though utterly 
incompetent to imitate either.* 

But universal as speech and music are, and though in 
some form or other mankind have been using them, ever 
since they began to inhabit this terrestrial globe, nothing in 

* "Theopbrastns remarks of the bearinf sense, that it is nore fban 
all the others connected with the paMrions of th6 sotil, for nothlny that kr 
seen, or touched, or tasted, brings on ns such excitements, distorbonees, 
or sadden fl'ights, as those which occur when some noises, and soanda, 
and shrill echoes tUl on the ear. But it is still more applicable to thfr 
reason than it is to the tiassions."— Pint, de Audit, v. 1. p. 05. From 
the possible effect of selected vocal tones on the mind, Plutarch tells us^ 
that " the sophists, in order to allure and interest their hearers, took 
great pains to soften and modulate their voices by the sweetest musical 
accents, and soothing tones, and harmonized modifieations which they 
cMld practise.'* By this artf\il management, they Won the attention of 
the young to their captivating elocuMoo*— lb. 67« 
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natute is mote mysterious and stoprisin^ than their produc* 
tionand effect. 

We call them modifications of sound, and we hare traced 
a comieidon between them and vibratory impulses, and have 
ascertained many important laws to which they are sub- 
servient ; but all that we have discovered on this subject 
fumi^es us with no real elucidation of the origin and cause 
of the phenomena. We know not what sound is ; it is as 
,yet but a name, \o which we apply the observations and 
reasonings which we have made upon the efifects we ex- 
perience upon it ; but of which we have in truth discerned 
no more, than that our auditory organs feel such sensations, 
and that our soi^ makes such perceptions, from them ; but 
the hidden cause remains just as concealed from us as it has 
always been. We designate it by the name of sound. We 
have traced one most curious relation which it has with light, 
and we can as yet get no farther. It may be the luminous 
fluid itself, for what we know, which is now found to have 
undulations with some analogies to those of sound, or it ma^^ 
be the electric fluid, or it may be something else ; we can- 
not tell what it is ; -^e can only call it by the name sound, 
and speak of it as suchv Its invisibility precludes at present 
all farther knowledge of it, and we must leave it to our 
posterity to find out, if they can, what it really and specifi- 
cally is, and whether it is, as we suppose, a distinct and sui 
generis something, or only a modification or quality of some 
of those ethereal subjects that we are a little more acquainted 
with. 

These two senses supply us ^th by far the largest quantity 
of our knowledge of all descriptions. Our taste and smell 
add also that which arises from the impressions made upon 
their peculiar organs ; and the sense of feeling, which by an 
admirable distribution of our nervous fibres is diffused over 
aU the surface of our body, and which is made particularly 
nunute and delicate in our fingers, contributes likewise, from 
their sensitivity to heat and cold and contact, to increase the 
number and variety of our intellectual perceptions. It is a 
kind peculiarity attached to ail our sensorial organs, that 
thwr action and the acquisition of the knowledge thence 
derived, have been made pleasurable to us. Continual com- 
fort is the result of the natural action of all our bodily powers 
and functions ; and thus the formation of our knowledge is 

Vol. II.— M 
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but a succession of placid enjoyipent accruing tP us as it 
occurs. 

But all the materials and causes of whatever knowledge 
we may acquire, are those which have been, without any 
concert with us, chosen and appointed to be that knowledge 
which human beings should possess. 

We may attain as little or as much of this as we may 
please, or have opportunities of gaining ; but we cannot have 
any other. All its ^constituent elements, all the sources and 
means of it, have been specially chosen for us and made to 
occur to us, or to be always accessible to us, in order that 
it may form us to be that particular kind of being which midges 
a human nature. 

Our pains and pleasures have been also the subjects of the 
divine consideration, choice, and appointing will. None of 
these are native in the eoul ; they all accrue to it from itd 
body and from its present external world ; and they only 
occur to it so far as they have been provided for, and as 
special organizations have been made in our body, in oirdei 
that they may take place. 

Thus the most frequent and repeated gratification which 
we experience during our human life, is that derived from 
our daily food. This occurs to us every day whenever we 
eat, and never ceases till we die. But nothing has been 
more specially, carefully, and exuberantly provided for^ us ; 
and this pleasure arises entirely from a most artificial fabri- 
cation of functions and orgi^ns within us, for the express 
purpose of occasioning this effect. The pleasure was not 
necessary to the benefit. The sustenance which our bodied 
required might Iiave been made to pass into us like the air 
into Our lungs, without any sensation or gratifying effect. 
Even what we take might have been received by our mouth 
^nd stomach without any attendant pleasure. But it has 
been the choice and kind determination of our Creator, that 
continual gratification sliould attend the means of our nutri- 
tion, and SkSLl our food should be pleasurable as well as use* 
ful to us and to all animal classes, and that this should be 
the main supply of our sensorial enjoyments. 

But to accompUsh his own wishes in this respect, and to 
cause this satisfaction to arise continually to us, very great 
exertions of contriving thought, curious mechanism, and ex- 
tensive adaptations were required. He had so to arrange 
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and distribute the nerves of our bodj in one particular por- 
tion of it, and so to devise and combine the ntteH muscular 
agencies and salival glands, and so to connect these with 
the nutritive functions and ammgement of our system, that 
both the mental gratiBcation and the bodily utility should 
occur to us, from what we should put for these purposes into 
our mouth. Having thus provided the means and certainty 
of our having this grateful sensibility and benefit, the more 
difficult and complicated devising and operation were then 
to be performed ; and this was, so to construct and compose 
a 8uffu;ient number and quantity of ej^temal thinss, and with 
■Qch properties, that they should serve us for p&asure-ffivw 
ing ahment. Had he chosen this to be only one thinff, Bke 
grass or water, the performance would have been, though 
wonderful at all times, yet comparatively easy. He has 
jMreferred this simple mode of agreeable nutriment for the 
omte creation ; some of these may be taught to take more 
things than one, but the general appointment of their nature 
is a vety limited unifonhity of food ; as the nutrition of the 
vegetable classes arises solely, or nearly so, from the com- 
mon elements of carbon and water, under the due influence 
of the propeik degrees of beat and light, which aU organized 
beings require, — ^man, animal, or plant. 

For his human race our Maker has been pleased to exert 
on this point a most generous benevolence, most pointedly 
and intentionally for me express and single object of causing 
to us a rich variety of multifarious and diversified graUfica- 
tions. 

It would be tedious and scarcely possible to enumerate all 
the vegetables, and animals, and fluids which he has made 
to be eatable and digestible by our appropriated organs ; sa- 
lubrious as alimentary substances, and pleasurable to us in 
the act of feeding and deglutition, as well as generally so to 
our eye and smell. They invite us by their appearance for 
the most part, and they delight us by the sensorial enjoy- 
ment whicn they excite. But what a multiplicity of inven- 
tion and foresight, what a minute contriving, what varied 
and delicate workmanship were necessary in order to make 
all those things such that they should produce these agree- 
able sensations on the nervous matter of our bodies, as it 
was placed and spread for that purpose in our palate, tongue, 
and throat !-^for the peculiar mechanism in this particular 
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part of OUT frame was as essential f4> the production of thia 
effect, as the nerfous matter that was so distributed, or the 
natural substance which is received into it. Nervous matter 
alone, of itself^ without this specially-adapted position and 
organization of it, will not give us the pleasure of taste. Oui 
fingers and outward skin are full of the most deUcate nerves. 
But thouffh Turks and Arabs and some savage nations dip 
their hands in all their food, and take it thus without using 
fork or spoon, yet none of Uiem feel any pleasure from the 
manual contact of their most gratifying viands. Thus a 
most beneficent trouble has been taken by our Creator, for 
the sole purpose of providing for us a neverTceasing source 
of daily enjoyment, in a most multiplied form, from our nu* 
tritive food.* 

But the grand and perennial fountain of all our knowledge 
of externa] nature, in all its departments, must be from its 
sensorial impressions on us ; and the Creator has ^>pointed 
to all, that sensation in the soul, from the special organiza* 
tions of the five senses, which he has made a part of evezy 
human frame, shall be the origin of all our physical knowl- 
edge. Lord Bacon was, therefore, as philosophically right 
in urging mankind to build their science on experimental in- 
quiries, as the modern Germans and others are wrong in 

* It is a curious fact, tbar our very (bibles have been allowed to be 
pleasurable to us in some dejrree wbile they last, although we are con- 
tinually invited to repress and correct tbem, by the still greater pleasure 
and benefit whi^h will be foand to arise fhmi their removal ; and this 
circumstance seems to arise fh>m ^heir being not iliaudable feelings in 
that degree in which they are harmless, and fhnn their becoming noble 
emotions as soon as they are wisely modified and virtuously employed. 
Our vaaity is one of this description : 

** Meanwhile opinion giids with ▼arying rays 
Those painted clouds which beautify our days ; ' 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied ; 
And each vacuity t)f tense by pride.* 

Pope^s Essay on Man. 
Most true is this last line. The weakest mind T ever knew was also 
the vainest. Savage nations illustrate Pope*s remark almost nuiversally. 
Mr. West mentions of the North American Indians, " They often say to 
a European, You are almoH as clever as an Indian."— Journal, p. 1«. 
This corresponds with Franklin's account of the Ck)pper Indians : " Old 
Keskanah, as the exordium of one of his speeches, said, " It is very 
strange that I never meet with any one who is equal in sense to myself."— > 
Frank. Journey, p. 988. The poor savage makes us smile at the nndis- 
gnised bluntness of this avowal of his self-partiality; but might he not 
uira roood and ask us, ** Pray, which of you does noc think tlie same *" 
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labouring to raise up an ^priori school^ and to make ns ret- 
rograde into the verbal subtleties and ideal nothings of the 
obsolete schoolmen and of the Aristotelian logician, who ar- 
^ed in good set forms and terms in metaphysical battle, 
mstead of looking into nature for facts, and patiently watch- 
ing and noticing her real phenomena, and of reasoning justly 
froita tliese. It is not the hw of the Creator that sound 
knowledge shall accrue to us in any other way than from our 
experimental investigations, and from the warranted infer- 
ences which a careful judgment deduces from these. 

The ancients would not submit to the labour of such in- 
quiries. They were actuated too much by vainglojj* to do 
so. They wanted personal display and popular .admiration ; 
and rhetoric and disputation continually furnished these. 
Hence few took the paths of experiment, or made knowledge, 
for itself alone, the object of their pursuit. Aristotle, in 
his Natural History and Politics, set an example which his 
other works counteracted ; and the Alexandrian astronomers 
observed the stars. In the other sciences, nature was not 
studied by actual examination, except by some in the anat- 
omy of the human frame ; and there experiment was at- 
tempted to be practised with an atrocious cruelty which the 
mind shudders to read of.* 

But here again the uniformity of om moral feelings, 
of our moral perceptions, our moral judgment, and all 
that unite to constitute in us a moral sense, strikingly 
appears to hi^ve counteraeted the barbarity, and prevented it 
from becoming general or permanent. Though one sect ar- 
gued for It, yet it was stoutly opposed by others, and by com- 
mon feeling,* and only brought discredit on the art of anatomy 
.itself. The empirical branch of the profession zealously 
/condemned it,t and justly reasoned that the agonies and 

] * A Aer narrating tbe opinions of the chief sects of the ancient physl- 
' cians, Celsns adds, of the rational or philosophical sort of them, ** They 
are of opinion that, as in the in want parts diseases arise, it is necessary 
to eat open dead bodies; and they extol Herophilus and Eristatos, who 
dissected criminals alive, ^iven from prisons by the authority of kings ; 
and while breath yet remained, examined parts that nature had con- 
cealed."— Celsufi, Hist. Med. in his general Prefhce. 

t They urged, '* To open men alive is not only useless, hnt the 
greatest cruelty. It is perverting an art which has the glory of protect- 
ing the health of mankind, to torment them, and that in the most terrible 
manner ; especially when what Is sought for with so much brutality, 
partly cannot be known at all, and partly may ^e learned without this 
barbarity.*'— C«l8U8, ib. 

Ma 
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death ot men under such dissection, could give no tme know]- 
edge.* Celsus adds his reprobation of the cruelty, and there 
is no part of the human population that would not concur in 
prohibiting it,-^with such unerring similitude do we all think 
and feel from the moral constitution of our nature. 

No separate chronometers can act with more according 
precision than we are framed to do. The agreement be- 
tween the thinking minds of all nations, on the great ethical 
principles of life, is surprising, considering that every one is 
born a distinct and self-forming individuu. Some may rob 
and murder, or seize their fellow-creatures for slaves ; but 
every one dislikes himself to be robbed, murdered, or en- 
slaved, and fiercely condemns and resists the immoral action 
when attempted to be practised on himself. The seducer 
of another's daughter or wife feels the act to be an abom^ 
ination when turned on his own, and vindictively pun- 
isdies it. All who practise vice themselves, perceive it to 
he .revolting and degrading in others, and despise them for 
committing it. Wonderful has been the creative plan and 
management by which these results have been so steadily 
and are yet so univ-ersally produced ! 

You will perceive by these remarks that our sensations, 
perceptions, and knowledge, peculiarly arise to our mind by 
the instrumentality and affections of that internal part of our 
body .which forms its nervous system. Without our nerv'ea 
we should not have a single sensation nor a single idea.f 
But what is still more extraordinary is, th^it it is not nervoos 
matter, merely as such, which occasions thehi ; for it is one 
of the surprising discoveries of Our contemporaries that we 
have two distinct descriptions of nerves within us ; those to 

* " It is much more probable that the inward parts are changed under 
such turribte wounds and butchery. Upon dividing the diaphragm the 
man immediately expires, and so the mangling o^rator sees only the 
bowels and thorax of a dead man. Thus the physician cau only boast 
of cruolly murdering a man, not of knowing the state of viscera during 
life."— Celsus, Hist. Med. 

t " In the higher manifestations of life, nervous matter is invested 
with the most eminently vital attributes. It is the exclusive seat of the 
various modes of sensation, and of all the intellectual operations. Its 
two offices, of conducing motive impressions from the central seat of 
the wHl to the muscles, and of propagating sensations from the surface 
of the body and the external organs of sense, to the sensorium com- 
mune, have been, of late years, shown to reside in distinct portions of 
nervous substance."— Dr. W. C. Henry's Report on the Physiology or 
the Nervous System, in British Assoc. Rep. for 1833, p. 68. 
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which we owe Hi our sensations, and those from which 
none originate, but which are nerves of motion only, not of 
feeling.* 

The latter produce and perform all our voluntaiy and in- 
Yoluntary movements. The former provide us with all our 
intellectual impressions and sensibiUties. Wliat this differ- 
ence depends upon — in what the nervous matter or its fibrils 
or arrangements is so varied and modified as to occasion 
motivity without sensation in the one, and sensation without 
the motive office in the other, our men of science have not 
yet ascertained ; but they have distinguished already some 
^portant facts as to this department of our most artificial 
nature, of which you may like to have a brief notice here. 

The Brain is gradually formed in our festal state, and 
gradually enlarges afterward ;t but it is in itself generally so 
insensible, that large portions of its important parts la&yho 
cut away during life without causing pain or emotion4 The 
total abstraction of it produced insensibiUty ;^ but yet with- 
out this loss and state being accompanied by immediate 
death. II The memory and our spontaneous voliuon are 
thought to be most connected with the lobes of the brain.^* 

* "The honour of this discovery, doubtless the most important sceas- 
idon to physiological knowledge since the time of Harvey, belongs ex- 
elusively to Sir Charles Belt"— Dr. Henry, p. 62. 

t " The brain of the human fcetus is gradually evolved in the soe- 
eessive months of uterine existence. Tbese successive hicremeots of 
cerebral matter are found to be accompanied by parallel advances in the 
manifestation of the higher instincts, and of the mental fhculties."— 
lb. p. 90. 

t " M. Flourens removed eautioasly snocesstve thin slices ofeerebrsl 
matter. • He found that the hemispheres of the brain might be thus eat 
away, including the corpora striata and thalami optici, without appa- 
rently occasioning any pain to the animal, and without exciting eoiival> 
sive motions."— lb. p. ,65. 

$ " Entire removal of the cerebrum induces s state resembling coms. 
The animal appears plunged in a profound sleep, being wholly lost to 
external impressions, and tncapabloof originating motion."— lb. 

11 M. flourens has stated, '* that an animal deprived of that organ, 
when violently struck, has the air of awakening from sleep ; and if 
pushed forward, continues to advance, after the impelling ibroe must 
have been wholly expended."— Tb. M. Bouillaud also (bund " that ani- 
mals entirely deprived of brain were awakened by being struck, and 
gave evident indications of suffering when exposed to any cause of 
physical pain."--Ib. p. G6. 

IT " It was Cuvler's conclusion, in his report to the Academy of Scienoss 
oa Flourens' paper, that the lobes are the abode of memory. They 
would also seem to be the part in which those motions which fiow fron^ 
spontaneous acts of the mind, havethoir origin."— lb. p. OS. 
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Yet its anterior lobes may be destroyed without the senses 
losing their power of receiving impressions, and without the 
still-hving creature ceasing to be conscious of them.* ^* The 
anterior or frontal part of the brain is hence inferred to be 
the seat of several intellectual faculties."t The fiinctions 
of the eye depend greatly on the part called the tubercnla 
quadrigemina4 

The Cerebellum, at the back part of our brain, is most 
connected with our bodily movements..} 

The Medolla oblongata is essentially concerned in the 
functions of our breathing, which cannot be continued with- 
out it ; and it co-operates in what is performed by the spinal 
marrow. H 

It seems to be the most important part of the brainous 
system in all the functional operations of our frame.lt 

" The vital offices of the Spinal medulla are now reduced 
to conveying to the muscles the motive impulse of volition, and 
to propagatmg to the sensorium commune, impressions made 
on the external senses."** '* It does not ori^nate muscular 
motions. It is divided by a double furrow mto two lateral 
halves ; and each of these is again subdivided into two col- 
umns, one posterior and one anterior. ''ft The sensations 

* " Animals thus mutitatrd, feel, nee, hear, and smell ; are easily 
alarmed ; and execute a number of voluntary acts ; but cease to recog- 
nlae the personfl or objects Which surround them. They no longer seek 
Ibdd, or perlbrm any action announcing a combination of ideas.'^—Dr. 
Henry, p. 66. 

t " Its removal occasions a state resembling idiotitmn, characterized 
by the loss of the poWer of discriminating external objects ; which, how- 
ever, co-exisu with the fhcnlties of seusation.''—Ib. p. 66. I 

I *' The tub. quad, preside over the motions of the iris ; and their in- 
tegrity seems essential even to the lltnctions of the refina."— lb. p. 90. 

$ " It may be regardetl as nearly established by modem researches, 
that the cerebdlum is more or less directly connected with the ftinction 
of locomotion. Rolando found that injuries of the cerebellum were 
alwayn followed by diminished motive power."— lb. p. 68. 

n '* The medulia oblongata exercises the office of ortorinating and rrg- 
nlatin^t the motions essential to the set of respiration ."—lb. p. QK *' It 
M continuous in structure with the spinal marrow, and enjoys, by this re- 
lation, the same function of propa^ting motion nnd sensation.**— lb. p. 7S. 
' IT " The cerebnun m;^y act without the cerebellum ; and this latter or- 
fpan continues to regulate the motions of the body, afler the removal of 
the cer«brum ; but the niiictions of neither survive the destruction 6t 
fhe medulia oblongata, which seems to be the common bond and central 
knot, combining nil the individual parts of the nervous system into one 
whols.»-Ib. p. 7J. 

♦*Ib.p.74 ft lb. ^ 75.- 
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from external things are conveyed to the soul by the poste- 
rior columns ; and by the anterior ones, its will directs and 
produces the movements of its limbs and body.* 

The nervous roots and their continued fibres or exten* 
sions spring separately from these distinct coluqmiSi and 
carry with them, as they spread and branch, their several 
properties and functions ; the one sensorial, the other mo- 
I tive.t " There is no necessary dependance of the motions 
' of the heart, and the other involuntary muscles, on the spinal 
marrow."t 

Of the NxRVfis, some are nerves of motion only, and are 
confined to the performance of it ;$ others, and a large num- 
ber, are nerves both of motion and sensation, which proceed 
in their distinct columns from the spinal medulla; ft a few 
nerves minister to t^e senses of sight, smell, and hearing, if 
Here again is a remarkable instance of the designing and 
factitious structure^ and specific composition and appropria^ 
tion of every part of our frame. " The olfactory, auditory, 
and optic nerves, are gifted with a special sensibility to the 
objects of the extern^ senses to which they respectively 
minister. The one receives sensations from what is odour, 
and from that only ; the second from sound, and from sound 
alone; the third solely from the impressions of sight; but 

* Henry^ p. 76. " Thejse (wd viral offices reside in distinpt pcwtimis of 
the spina medulla— the propagation of motion in its anterior colaouis, the 
transmission of sensations in its posterior columnsv**— lb. p. 91. 

t " TtiOs, eacli spinal nerre is furnished with a double series of roots ; 
one set of which have their origin in the anterior medullary column, 
and one in the posterior. In consequence of this anatomical compo- 
sition, the spinal nerves are nerves of twofold ftinctions, containing, 
in the same sheath, distinct continuous filaments from both columns."— 
lb. p. 76. 

X lb. p. 91. 

% "The class of nerves exercising the single office of conveying 
motion, comprehends the third, fourth, sixth, portio dura of the seventh, 
the ninth, and perhaps two divisions of the eighth, vis. the glossopharyi»- 
geal and spinal aceessores/'— lb. p. 80. "Three of these nerves, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, arise from a tract of medullary matter, continuous 
with the anterior column of the spinal marrow."-— lb. p. 83. 

II " There are thirty-two pairs of nerves, which possess the twofold 
office of communicating motion and sensation. All of these, excepting 
one, the fifth pair of the cerebral nerves, spring from the spinal marrow. 
These thirty-one pairs are all constituted of two distinct series of roots ; 
one from the anterior colunrn, and one from the posterior column, of the 
siHnal marrow."— Henry, p. 83. 

IT ^< This division comprises the first and second pairs, and the portio 
mollis of the seventh pair."— lb, p. 91. 
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. although ex(5ui8itely sensitive of these several things, neither 
of them has any sensatwn, any feeling from the touch. 

- These nerves are insensible to ordinary stimulants, and pos- 
sess an exclusive sensibility to their respective objects — 
odorous matter, light, and aerial undulation."* 

. The remainder of the nerves form the ganglionic system, 
or, according to Bichat, are nerves of organic life. These 
are comprised in the great sympathetic nerve, and its asso- 
ciated plexuses and ganglia ; but the functions of these are 
at present matter of discussion and conjecture, t 

I have submitted the observations and facts in this letter 
to your attention, in order that by studying yourself, and the 
origin of the knowledge and ideas which you already possess, 
you may perceive, and personally feel and keep in mind the 
grand truth, that human'nature is not a casual, an undesign- 
ed, or a common or necessary course of things, or could 
have arisen in that way ; but that it is in all respects as 
much intellectual as bodily, a special, a chosen, and an arti- 

» ficial mode pf being, devised by its Creator to be so ; and 
specifically formed and caused in every one, by a vast series 
and complication of specific agencies and causations, sac* 
cessively operating to produce the very compound and par- 
ticular results which appear in ourselves and in all. It is 
this perception and conviction, that we are such factitious 
results from such special provisions purposely devised, made, 
and arranged, in order to cause us to be what we are, that 
will ^ive us the more adequate and intimate sense of the 
creatmg mind and power of the Deity ; which will most 
strongly lead the understanding to a due recognition of him, 
and to an habitual adoration and attachment to him as an 
indispensable reality 4 without which, such a world, and 
such zx^ order of beings as ours, could not have come into 
existence. 

* Henry, p. 91 . " Magendie seems to have been the first to prove, experi- 
mentally, that they do not share the common or lactile sensibility. lie 
found the olfactory nerves, like the hemispheres of the brain from which 
tW spring, insensible to jiressure, pricking, or even laceration. The 
optic nerve, and the expansion on the retina^ were as insensible to stfmu- 
lanis. The acoustib nerve was also touched, pressed, and even torn, 
without causing pain."— lb. p. 87. 

t I quote Dr. Henry's report on this Interesting subject, as the most 
eoncise, jndlcloQs, and correct summary of the modern discoveries on it 
that I have read, with n very candid statement of the claims and autb^R- 
ticated results of each discoverer. 
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LETTER X. 

Considerations mi the Flan awl Appointment of the CrBotor as to the 
Dirision of Human kmd into twOy^^Sexet — Review of %ht dwftncf 
Naiure ana ^Qtialitief of each.^ 

My t>bar son, 

Thus far we have been surveying some of the great prin- . 
ciples. on which human nature has been constituted, and 
which havfe been found to operate, steadily and efficaciously, 
to fulfil their divine Author's intentions. None have failed : 
they are continuing to act now as. freshly and as vigorously 
as ever, but with more abundant results, as the human mind 
improves from, their agency, and as our enlarging population 
and activity are diversifying and multiplying the objects and 
success of man's emulating and highly cultivated spirit. It 
is the operation of such principles which forms the real sa- 
cred history of thp world; for this, in its incidents, only 
elucidates the workings of the intellectual springs and freely- 
combined mechanism and estabUshed powers, by which 
human beings are actuated, their transactions produced, and 
their improvements effectuated. But what we have been 
contemplating is only a part of the great system of our 
terrestrial nature. Other interesting portions of the divine 
plan remain to be considered, and one of the most important 
of these will be the subject of the present letter. 

It has been appointed from the origin of our race, that it 
should be divided into two sexes of different temperament 
and character, with a corresponding distmction of powers 
and qualities in each. This nas been made the law of the 
wiiole animated kingdom ; but it is ^mong human kind, thait 
its moral and intellectual operations are most perspicuously 
displayed. 

This also has been a deliberate choice, and not a necessity. 
Each individual, like each plant, might have produced its 
own successor ; op if there were to be two such species of 
human, beings, each sex might have evolved a descendant 
like itself. Males might have had a male ancestor alone, 
and females one of their, own kind only. Deucalion and 
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Pyrrha were fabled to have thus produced the new race of 
mankind from the pebbles . which they severally threw be- 
-hind them.* 

On this plan there would have been two sets of hiunan 
beings/ as separate from each other as eagles and pheasants 
axe ; b^t this mode of origin would have soon sprung up into 
divergences) the cdnsequences of which we cannot calcukte. 
One effect, however, we may say, would have ensued, that 
neither sex would have become what it now is. Each worild 
have differed so much in habits, nurture, and feelings, from 
what they now are, and from each other, that they might 
never have associated in sympathy, nor have long continued 
in amity together. 

To prevent the disadvantageous result of such a division 
and distinctness of origin, it has been made an unaltering 
principle in the divine creation of human nature, that all 
mankind shall be of one blood and of one' descent, t vrith 
.perpetually attaching sympathies thence arising towards each 
other ; and therefore that both sexes shall be bom from the 
same mother, and have the same father : altholi^ such an 
appointment required a most peculiar and comphcated con- 
. trivance and creative sagacity, in order to cany it into uni* 
versal and unceasing effect, through all the successions of 
the human duration. ^ . 

Most special, indeed, must have been the devised provis- 
ions to ensure such a perpetuated result. For that it might 
never fail, it has also been necessary that the two sexes 
should be kept alive in equal number, And therefore be bom 
80 as to preserve this mutual proportion with each other, — 
a circumstance which the Creator made more difficult to 
himself by his laws of death, taking each away at all ages 
of their earthly existence, and by his assigning to thein such 
diflferent forms and offices of their bodily stmcture. It so 
happens in life, that from their more violent or oonsumitog 
habits and occupations, the general mortality of males ex- 
ceeds that of females. In order to prevent this consequence 
from altenng their average equality, it became therefore ex- 

* See Letter XVI. of this voUnne, note. ' 

t when St. Paul expressed th» truth to the Areopagus of Athens 
(Acts xvii. 96), it must have surprised them as much as his decIaraUoa 
of the final resmrection, for it formed no part of the theories of any of 
the ancient philosoQ^ers, nor of the popular mythologies. 
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pedient that ni^er more of the male sex should be boriL 
By such an arrangement, the little inequalities of births and 
deaths would correct each other, and the balance be preserved 
between these two classes of the human population. 

Now, on reference to the statistical tables of our own 
nation and of Europe on this subject, we find all these laws 
and provisions everywhere in eiiective operation. In Eng- 
land and Wales, and in the smaller adjacent isles, the two 
sBxes come into existence in nearly equal numbers, and with 
the difference^ in favour of the msde sex.* In France and 
elsewhere, we' observe the same result. f The calculations 
of the proportions of births, in various countries, present 
itverage nnmbers to us that differ in each, because the ratio 
of the deaths have similar variations. | For we find th^ 
more males die within any particular period than females,^ 

* la tbe Population Abstract ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons in 1833, or the Parish Register Returns, digested and redooed 
into order with so much ability and correctness by Mr. Blekman, we 
bare these authenticated fieicts on this subject : 

*» In England, during ten years, fVom 1821 to 1830, tbere were baptleed 
1,832,721 males, and 1,758,663 females.— Vol. iU. p. 412. In WaLeS 
during the same time, 83,949 males, and 76,666 females, p. 483. In the 
BxiTiSH IsLKS of Guernsey, Jersey, and the adyacent ones, 15,000 malas, 
and 14,409 fbmales, p. 492. 

t Thus, in France during the flfleen years fttrni 1817 to 1831, tbets 
were born 7,490,931 males, and 7,041,247 IbmiUes.— Ann. Lsng. for 
1834. In Oenmarli in 1828, the boys bom were 19,954, the giris 18^40. 
- Bull. Univ. 1830, p. 248. In the Prussian ProTinces on the Rhine, the 

Sroportions bom in. 1828 were 40,893 boys, and 38,348 girls.— I^. 435. At 
russels in 1833, the males bora were 2,092, and the females 1,931. 

t The general proportion of the births of the different sexes in EikrOpa 
has been thus calculated : For every 100 girls bora, tbere have been 
born the following number of boys : 

In Russia, 109; Prassia, 107; in Sicily, Austria, Pomerania, Bran- 
denburg, Franco, and Holland, 106 ; in Sweden, between 104 and 105; 
and in Great Britain, rather more than 104. 

^ Mr. Rickman's Abstract states, that in England in the isn vears 
from 1821 to 1830, tbere were burled 1,193,461 males, and 1,155,665 ft- 
males. During the eighteen years fVom 1813 to 1830 were buried 
1,899,694 males, and 1,848,048 females.— V. iii. p. 4I2. 

In Walks, during eighteen years from 1813 to 1830, the buried were 
96,501 maled^ and 94,253 females.— P. 483. 

In both England and Wales taken together, iduring the ten years 
(torn 1821 to 1830, there were buried 1,251,105 males and 1,211,803 
females.— -P. 486. 

In the British Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Ac, the burled during these 
ten years were 9,077 males, and 8,933 females— P. 492 

In London for these ten years the burials were 160,249 males, and 
152,250 females; and during the eighteen years fhrni 1813 to 1830, there 
Vol. II.— N 
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although on this point, from circiunstances probably locals 
there are local diversities.* But amid all the fluctuations, 
either in the nativities into human hfe, or in the departures 
from it, the existing numbers of tlie whole population in 
every civilized country where nature has her undisturbed 
operation, are as nearly upon a level as to each sex, as, in 
such an ever-floating series of moveable incidents, an equality 
can be maintained.! 

Here, again, human sa^city is baffled in its attempts to 
discern, not only how it is that different sexes can proceed 
from the same parent, and that a maternal one ; but likewise, 
by what more particular causation it Js, that more males 
shall thus constantly be bom, because more die ; and always 
as many more as shall everywhere maintain the general 

were baried 233,310 males, and 219,836 females.— P. 494. So in 1828, in 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, 86,843 males died^and bat 25,874 females. 
—Bull. Univ. 1830, p. 435. 

* It appears that in some of the counties in England more females die 
than males within certain periods, as in Bedford, in the ten years before 
mentioned, the proportion stands— males, 7,632; females, 8,178: mi 
in eighteen years from 1813 to 1830, males, 12,508; females, 13,486.— P. 
6. So in Bucks, for the same periods, males, 12,657 ; females, 13,736 : 
males, 21,384; females, 33,923.— P. 24. Cumberland, males, 14,669; 
females, 14,951 : males, 25,502 ; females, 26,017.— P. 54. In Derby, for 
the ten years, the proportion was— males, 19,954 : females, 90,154 : but 
in the eighteen years it was on the more usual ratio of males, 33,283, 
and 33,198 females.- P. 61. It varied in the same manner in the county 
of Gloucester. That, in counties so difiereut in all respects fh>m each 
other as Bucks and Cumberland, more females should die, may be 
assumed to arise from local circumstances in each. 

A greater mortality of females occurs also in the county of Nortbamp* 
ton. In the ten years, 15.870 males and 16,G04 females were buried ; 
and in the eighteen, 26,578 males, and 27,967 females, p. 235. Ruttand 
has the same peculiarity, p. 264. Somerset, likewise, where the burials 
in the ten years were 32,362 males, and 33,317 females; and in the 
eighteen years, 53,904 males, and 55,298 females, p. 291. Suffolk, p. 
324. Westmoreland, p. 354. Wilts, p. 367. Thus, in eleven English 
counties more women die than men in a given lime ; but ui the others 
more males. 

t In 1831, the numbers stood thus : in Great Britain, 8,163,023 
males, 8,376,295 females ; making; a slight preponderance of the latter on 
the whole of the existing population. 

The same ratio appears in each of the separate kingdoms. 

England, 6,376,627 mates, end 6,714,378 females. Walks, 394,563 
males, and 411,619 females. Scotland, 1,114,816 males, 1,250.208 fe- 
males— V. i. p. 1042. These numbers, with 277,017 males for the army 
and navy, make up the general total above stated. ^Hickman's Abstract 
So, in the Prussian Provinces on the Rhine, in 1838, the population wae 
1,0,178 mAlee, and 1,1)93,867 fSmales.-BuU. Untv. l630; P- 4lii- 
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equalization constantly and so uniyersally ; but yet no more 
than is necessary for this purpose. 

. This is another instance of a purpose, immense in its 
largeness and expanse of operation and in its undeviating 
continuity, unceasingly, and most precisely accomplished. 
No science can trace the laws or means by which such re- 
sults are effectuated ; we can only perceive that a most nice 
Adjustment of milhonis of millions of particular incidental 
circmnstances must have been made and sustained in order 
to produce them. 

It is with pain we read that there are some countries, in 
Which human selfishness and crime interfere to counteract 
the appointed system of Providence in this respect, by wil- 
fully destroying their female babes.* Ihfanticide prevailed 
in the Sandwich Islands and in New Zealand, f It still 
throws a dark shade over the national character of China.t 

* The British East India government has laudably directed its en- 
deavours to sappress this revolting practice. But Lieut. Bumes found it 
still to prevail among the Rajapoots, near Cutch. The moment the fe- 
male is ushered into the world, it is smothered in milk. By a treaty 
between these princes and the Bombay government, it was sUjralated 
that this horrible habit should ise abandoned ; bat when Lieut. Bumes, 
thirteen years alter this agreement, visited this country, he found in 
some of the villages the population to consist of 800 m^Ies to 140 fe- 
males ; evidencing that the abolition required by the treaty had not 
been performed. 

t Mr. Ellis fotind in the Sandwich Islands that " the number of males 
was much greater than that of females in all the islands, in consequence 
of the girls being more frequently destroyed in infancy, as less oseful 
than the males for war. Ashing, 6ic. But since tlie abolition of infanti- 
cide (throi)gh the influence of the missionaries), the numbers are equal." 
—Ellis, p. 444. 

In Nkw Zkaland also, '' before our intercourse with them, a universal 
custom existed among them of destroying most of their fkmalk children 
in infancy. Their excuse was, that they were quite as much trouble to 
rear, and consumed just as much food as a male child ; yet, when grown 
up, were not fit to go to war as their boys were."— Earle's Nar. New 
Zta\. p. 244. 

X Mr. Barrow found it to be the custom at Pekin for carts to go round 
the streets to pick up the bodies- of such infants as had been thrown 
out during (he n|ght.— Dogs and swlde are let loose before the police 
carts arfe sent out.— Barrow's China, p. 168. 

Mr. Outzlaff states, fl-om what he saw in 1832 r " It is & general cust<»n 
smong them to drown a large proportion of their female children. This 
crime is so eonunon among them, that it is perpetrated without any 
foeling, and even in a laughing mood. To ask a man of distinction 
whether he has. daughters is a mark of great rudeness."— Journal, p. 174. 
He adds afterward, '* at the beach of Amoy, we were shocked at the 
spectacle of a pretty new-born babe, which shortly before had been 
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It extended to both sexes in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, but is giving way as the missionaries succeed in dif- 
fusing the opposing principles of Christianity.* As the cus- 
tom of exposition disgraced both ancient Greece and Rome, 
and the former eastern states, we are entitled to say that it 
is this benevolent religion, the sacred friend, protector, and 
exalter of the feinaie sex, which alone can rescue human 
nature from such abominations ; for we know in our times, 
even, that Rousseau could abandon his own oSkpting ; and 
we learn that Turkish women, though very maternal to those 
whom they choose to rear, yet wilfully intercept what they 
are too indolent to nurse or educate, t How, soon, without 
Christianity, would such wickednesses spread even among 
ourselves, since writings recommending tnem have ventured 
to appear ! 

It has been asked, why should there have been two sexes 
of the human race 1 why were they not all men ? why nake 
. any of that sex whom Mohammed thought unworthy of being 
in his paradise U whom even a Chinese man of letters, when 

killtBd. Asking the by-standers what this meant, they answered with 
indlfTerence, It is only a girl. It is a general custom in this district to 
4rown Temsle inftnts immediately aAer their birth. Reiqpectable ftmi- 
lies seldom take the trouble, as they express themselves, to rear their 
useless girl8.''~Gutz» Journal of a Voyage to China, p. 188. 

* Mr. Stewart says of ihe Sandwich Islands, when he first visiter 
them> " Two thirds of the Infants born perish by the hands of their own 
paraots, before attaining the first or second year of their age."— P. 251. 

Mr. Ellis oonflrms this proportion (p. 25), and adds, " sometimes they 
strangle their children, but more fVequently bury them alive." 
' It was done in the Socikty Islands, but with this difftoente. 
*' while they were idolaters, they practised Infanticide probably mors 
than any other natives in the Pacific ; but if the intended victim was 
allowed to survive only one day, and firequently not more than a few 
hours, it was generally saved."*- Ellis, liaw. p. 8S5. *' The king, snd 
some of the chiefs, since they have attended to the precepts of Chris- 
tissity, have exerted themselves to suppress the practice.*'— Ellis, Haw. 

' t Mr. Slade informs ns of the Turkish ladies, that *< to be childless is 
oonsidered as a great misfbrtuae ; yet, alter two or three, they are ad- 
dicted to procure misearriaffes.*'— Trav. in Turkey, p. 329. 

t Ali-Bey-Badia, who was fViUy initiated into all ttie rules and prae- 
tices of Islamism, mentions in his account of Fez, that ** as the prophet 
• hss not assigned any place fbr women in his paradise, the Mahometans 
give them no places in the mosques, and have exempted them from the 
Obligation of frequenting the public prayers."— Travels, v. i. p. 60. 
Hence the Mussulman idea, that women have no souls. Contrary to 
all snch Customs, the mosques at Fez had the singularity of a covered 
1^ fi)r females. The Moors are. therefore, not wholly barbariami. 
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meaning to befriend, can yet, in that more intellectual nation, 
think and talk of with the most depreciating contempt ;* and 
whom some philosophists among ourselves desire, by the 
dissolution of the matrimonial union, to degrade into mere 
sensual conveniences. 

What objects has the Creator had in view by resolving to 
establish, and by executing so perseverinsly. this artificial 
distinction, which required so much more mought and com- 
plication of means, in order to produce and to perpetuate it 1 
It would be presumption to say that we can explain all the 
great purposes of lus foresight in this part of his plan ; bat 
we may not indecorously allude to some of the results which 
appear to have issued from it, and to have been as success- 
fully accomplished, as they are invaluable and most felicita- 
tii^ to us. 

One effect obtained by it, and too important in its conse- 
quences not to have been intended to follow from it, has 
been, that the young race shall always, in the first part of 
its life, be nursed and reared by the female class, and, not by 
the male parent ; and that there shall be in this same class 
those peculiar moral instincts and sensibilities which we so 
well know and so highly appreciate as the maternal feelings. 
These are of a distinct nature from that regard which forms 
the paternal affection, and seem to be additional to itr The 
mother has all the love of the father for her offspring, but 
has also more than this-^a tenderness of affection, an in- 
stinctive attachment, a mental sensibility, which identify her- 
self with them, and make her feel as they feel, and sympa- 
thize and harmonize with them in a manner and to a de^eo 
which the father does not equally experience. It is difficult 
to describe the difference, but the attentive observer of hu- 
man life can hardly fail to perceive it. 

The father loves his child, but it is still as a distinct, 
though dear and highly valued being; with the mother her 
children continue to be a part of herself. As they were so 
before their birth, they are so, as it were, afterward for a 

* A Chinese writer exhorts hasbands not to desist from teaching their 
wives, because even "monkeys maybe taught to play antics; dogs may 
1)6 ta^bt to tread a mill ; rats may be taught to run round a cylinder ; 
and parrots to recite verses. Since, then, even birds and beasts may be 
taught- to understand human aiSairs, how much more may young wives, 
who, after all, are human beings !"— Notice prefixed to Gutziairs Voy. 
to China, p. 29. 

N2 
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Umg season, and until, by diverging into great diafiimilantiea 
as they wcow up into mature lile, they lessen or destroy the 
nnity. The cluld also has for some time sympathies of the 
sapie sort, and runs to the maternal bosom, as the young 
opossums take shelter in the mother's pouch, or tho pleasing 
chickens under her covering wings.* 

For these feelings have been, by a surprismg extent of do- 
nation, created also in birds and quadrupeds, in the whales 
end phocs, and in some other species of the animal kingdom. 
In these we can perceive similar results from the same iija- 
portaat distinction into male and female classes. These 
genera have the advantage, — it is pot too strong to say, — 
the blessing of the mother, as well as .human kind. 

In theae, and in some insects, as the earwig,! and proba^ 
bly in many more, the mother animal has those sensibilities 
i>f regard, care, anxiety, attention, and watching, a^d pro- 
tective guardianship ; and that desire to feed and foster the 
young race thai is to succeed the parental one, which the 
male has. not been intended to possess, and does notexhibit.| 

* The Persian nurses have the custom, during the labour-pains of the 
married ladies, to sooth them by singing verses, which Ie«sen their sun 
Airings by an appeal to their nutteraat feeling. Three of these nursery 
poems liave been thus translated : 

. L' 

O. thou sweet and gentle child ! 

Why thus long delay ? 
Pare thou art and undefii'd ; - 
Prithee, come away, 
n. - 
Cherub ! what bast thou to fear? 
Love and joy await thee here. 

Sweet ! no longer stay ! 
The water is warm to bathe thee ; 
Thy raiment is readjr to swathe thee ; 
Then why this long delay ? 

in. 

Ttty.mother's fair bosom is throbbing with plsasure, 
Impatient to yield thee its balmy treasure ; 
And thy cradle Is ready to rock thee to rest, 
Come away, then, and let thy fond mother be blest. 
Come away ! come away I 
Prom the Persian IklS. (p. 48) Kitabi Kulsum Nanet, translated by Mr. 
Atkinson, and. prinied as *' Customs and Manners of the Wonoan in 
Persia" , ^ 

t Seo vol. Bac Hist p 358.. (Family Library, No. xXxU.) 
X Yet there are occasionally instances when the male bird takes ths 
{Haee of tbe female when she goes on a ftight fbr food or conUbrt. Ths 
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Correspoodently with these feelings, the female etess of 
all the {Lnimal tribes are, without exception, the bodily nests 
Ct homes in which the new series that are to' replace their 
piedecessors are always formed in their oval state, and in 
their living figure in aU that are viviparous, — ^never in tho 
male. Thib was the original plan, and it has never changed, 
nor ever failed in its ever-evolving process. It is the toother 
that replaces all whom death removes. She has been ap- 
pointed to be the renewer of the dying world ; and she is 
always restoring that human life which, by the primeval sen> 
tence, is individually withdrawn from this its tempcnrary 
a}>ode. If the female sex could cease to exist, or did not 
perpetually 'arise in^ the due proportion, animated nature 
must terminate, under its present system of being. The 
niale sex could not continue it, but with their life-tenancy all 
sentient vitality must expire on our globe. From our mothers 
we all derive our bodily structures as well as our earliest 
comforts. If they had only Uved tiU they had given birth 
to their ofispring, and then' always departed, the discontinu- 
ance of homan existence would have been as inevitable. 
What babes would survive without a female nurse 1 That 
we are human beings of fiesh and blood and that we grow 
up into a state and age- in which onr fathers can take care of 
us, we owe to our mothers. This consideration should res* 
cue the female sex from all ill us^e, depreciation, and in- 
gratitude ; and shows the importance as well as the justice 
of their partaking our kindest recollections, our intellectual 
respect, and every attainable advantage and improvement 
which our sex can impart. In benefiting them, we confer a 
favour on the future races of our human nature. We can- 
not degrade them without .desradin^ our own successors. 
But who can ever fully repay the obligations they are under 
to their maternal parent 1 These are too famihar to us to 
be adequately appreciated.* 

Edinburgh Evening Ck>urant, in July, IHSi, mentions n tarkey>cock as 
tben in East Lothian, which httd hatched « brood of chickens. ** LaSt 
season, during the period ofincabation.be look regularly the place ofths 
hens, when they got off their nests to feed. When the young birds were 
hatched, he brooded over them with the greatest care, regularly tailing 
them under his wings during rain. 

" Tbis season a number of common hens' eggs were given to hhn, which 
he has steadily set on and hatched; and he is now strutting about the 
yard, attended by his progeny."* 

* The natural force and influeace of the maternal feelings, when the 
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It has befin a farther part of the divine plan as to the two 
sexes, with no exceptions in nature at large but such as 
make the general law more manifest, that &e felnale class 
shall be weaker in body and more timid in inind, and with 
less vigour of spirit, and less power of continued labour, and 
be less violently active than the fiercer portion. In most 
brute animals this rule predominates. In the human race, 
undeniably so. Women are in all climes and periods^ and 
in every condition of society, feebler, gentler, milder, and 
more timorous than man^ — morQ fond ot quiet, more peace- 
able and placable, — more kind ; and so much less habitu- 
ally vindictive, cruel; «and^ relentless, that when left to their 
own feelings, and not goaded by excited passions, which 
shake the reason or chatige the natural state', these vicious 
emotions are no part of their general character. There are, 
certainly, individual exceptions to this exemption; but fe- 
male resentment is rather irritation than revenge, and is 
more transitory, soothed more easily, and sooner laid aside. 

Their frame and composition of body have been made to 
suit and favour. this distinction. They have not that firm- 
ness and tension of muscular flesh, nor that harder or in- 
creased density of bone, which promote masculine strength 
and powerful activity. There is a delicacy in all their struc- 
ture which enables the eve of experienced science to dis- 
criminate their general skeleton from that of the male.* 

These distinctions between the ibexes, m their intellectual 

artlQcial rappression of them has been removed, appears strongly in cbie 
SociKTT liiLvND^, wheTO inHinticide was so common, as soon as the mi»* 
slonaries had persuaded them to relinquish the shocking crime. 

" When the natives of these islands embraced the Christian leli^oo, 
they immediately refVained from this practice. The infants then spared, 
as they grew up, khidled and cherished emotions in their parents' bosoms, 
which thejr had not before experienced. They became^ in general, exceeds 
ingly/ond of their children. I have seen a moitier or a lather who was 
known to have murdered several children, fondling and nursing a UtUo* 
babe with a degree of tendeniess that, without witnessing, I could not 
have believed would be felt by individuals so hardened and Insensible as 
they had formerly been. As parsnfal afibction increased, they began to 
▼lew with abhorrence a crime, their former fhmiUarity with which was 
now surprising to themselves."— Ellis, Ilawaii, p. 329. 

* Besides ♦' tfie difTerence of stature and of the size, strength, and fona 
of particular bones, the dilTerent proportions of the shoulders and pelvis 
ki the two sexes are remarkable. In the male the shoulders are broader, 
and the pelvis more narrow. In the female skeleton, the whole has a 
uiore^eminine appearance ; the bones are smoother and more delicate, 
with much less roughness from the impressions of the muscles and sur- 
naoding parts.'*'-Dr. Brisbane's An^c. of Painting, p. 14. 
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as well ts in their bodily nature, indicate to us that< it has 
been a part of the divine plan, that human nature should ea- 
seUtially and always be in these two different characters ; 
and they seem to present and exemplify in our race the facjt 
of an analogous dissimilarity which prevails in the brute 
creation ; for there animated life is distinguishable into two 
contrasts, in most of its orders and genera. 
, In all countries, in their natural state, and until altered by 
artificial means, we find gentle animals and fierce ones — ^the 
mild and the violent, the peaceful and the assaiUng^.the d»> 
structive and the harmless. The one has some parallel in 
the savage state of human life, which displays tne mascu* 
line principle in its fuller action, unmodified by its feebler 
companion. The other resembles more man's civilized and 
meliorated state, when milder influences have established 
their- power, and led him to subdue and avoid his ferocious 
energies. It presents a close analogy to the feminine char- 
acter. 

It is curious that a distinotion of the same sort exists in 
the ever-acting forces of material nature. The ethereal 
agencies which everywhere actuate it, appear to us as two 
antagonist powers of these contrasted kinds—the. one at- 
tracting, the other repelling ; this uniting, and that separa- 
ting. The one draws, and blends, ^id binds particles and 
things together ; the other disunites, averts, and .disperses 
them; the one impulsive — the other quiescent, and often 
neutralizing the action of the more violent. 

Ijti human qualities there are clearly two classes, with 
some distinctions like these ; and of these, one kind is more 
natural or more apparent in the males, and the other in the 
females of our species. These also we. may call the attract- 
ive and the repellent, the uniting and the separating ; and 
it is these which cause us to like and to dislike. We feel 
them in what we love, and in what we are disposed to hate ; 
in what we seek, and in what we shun ; in what gives us 
pleasure, and in what produces ^n. We desire and are at- 
tracted by the one ; we repel and are repelled as the other 
appears. The more our reason improves, the more thereby 
we are affected by the difference. The mild, the gentle, 
the kind, the peaceful, the courteous, the meek, the for- 
giving, the reconcileable, the compassionate, and thebenevo- 
Imt, always please, and sooth, and attract us. The fierr 
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the violent, the impetnous, the sturdy, the revenffeiiil, the 
proud, the arroi^nt, the malignant, the ruthless, the tyran- 
nical, the implacable, and the oppressor, as invariably dis- 
gust and alarm us. We recede from these by an instinctive 
aversion or mistrust ; while we should ^y to the other for 
repose, for happiness, and for safety, and with unhesitating 
confidence and irresistible regard.* 

It has visibly been a principle in the creation of mankind 
that there should be these two contrasted species of the hu- 
man nature, and that the more violent quaUties should be 
attached- to the male class, and the milder to the female. 
Savage climes most exemplify the distinction. There the 
fnanly population commonly resembles the fierce and pTeda«> 
tory of the brute orders ; while their women are found to 
be of a far more quiet, harmless, inoffensive, and friendly 
temper. Man is in these wild regions an irritable and lordly 
^rant The woman is the toiling slave, the beast of burden, 
the submitting' sufferer. She is kept aloof -as an inferior 
being, and is frequently massacred without pity or remofrse, 
whenever caprice or anger excites her male master or hus- 
band to perpetrate the cruelty, t 

* I am rather inctlned to believe, that the differeqt chsracters of Che two 
■exes do not arise ft-om their bodily flramee so much as fVom some essen- 
tial peculiarities in the spirit itself ^f each. For this reason I concur in 
Mrs. Jameson's forcible remarks. In speaking of fem^e artists she says— 

** There is a walk of art in which women may attain fierftction, and 
excel the other sex ; as there is another department from which they are 
excluded. Tou must change the physical organization of the nee of 
women, before we can produce a Rubens or a Michael Angelo. 

" I wish to combat that oft-repeated bat most false compliment, that 
genius is of no sex. There may be equaiity.of power ; but, in its quality 
and application, there will and must be difference and distinction.''— Mis. 
Jameson's Sketches, v. ii. p. 190. 

t We are not surprised when we read that in the Feejee Islands, *' when 
a chief dies, his'wives are strangled to accompany him to the other world ;" 
nor that, in New South Wales, though the wives of the black natives can^ 
for them their weapons and provisions, besides their little children, and 
make their opossum eloaks, and do all the household work for them ; yet, 
whenev«r the husband Is in an ill-humour, he lakes his dab and wounds 
her head or some part of her body ; because these are savage nations, and 
the actions correspond with their state. But that the Chinese, once held 
up to us as superior in civi lization, should yet degrade their women, really 
proves that they are but little better than their wilder neighbours. 

Mr. Gutzlaff says of them, " that neither the concubines nor the legiti- 
mate wives are allowed to sit at the same table, nor even to appear in the 
prese nce of their lord and master, either in the company of fHends or 
UraDgeFB. Among the lower orders, the females of the most savags na* 
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But though it is a part of the plan of Providence that the 
two sexes should have these separate distinctions of char- 
acter, yet it is as obvious, that he did not mean that either 
should alone be the standard of human nature. Each sinsiy 
has iia imperfections, which would keep it much' below the 
attainable and intended perfection of a human being. The 
farther plan seems to have been, that each should imbibe 
the other's excellences, and impart their own. This takes 
place in civihzed life, and in that mutual society and state of 
feelmg which this brings on. 

There the female gains her .just ascendency in her -family 
home, and in the form of wife, daughter, or siste^ modifies 
the sterner trarqier and fierce activity of her male associates. 
These become then more and More sensible of the tender 
sensibilities, and of those benevolent sympathies, of which 
the human spirit is naturally susceptible ; while the woman 
acquires steadiness, firmness of Ynind and principle, and a 
beneficial elevation of thought, and a larger power of action 
and determination. 

As this mutual agency advances, the civilization of society 
becomes more pei^ct ; each ' is happier ; and the human 
character in both is seen to rise in value and in beauty, 
purifying itself from its selfish deformities, and cultivating, 
as with a renewed nature, all that is amiable, ennobling, and 
beneficent. The female mind pecuUarly tends to produce 
and to promote this welcomed melioration, for we daily see 
that it desires and seeks to obtain what it wishes, by per- 
suasion rather than force, b^r acquiescing patience instead 
of resisting violence, as a ^ft and kindness, and not by 
plunder or compulsory demand. It has a natural tendency 
to feel quickly ; to affection, pity and the sweet charities of 

tioQs are not doomed to more degrading and slavish labour than those oC 
the Chinese are." 

One of the songs of the Sandwich Islanders shows the labour to which 
the females are doomed there. 

** Maual is (hmoos at Horica, 
A woman tilling well the ground. 
Give the fisherman 
Tb the woman who tills the ground. 
Happy will be the land of Yeuhoo; 
The husband a fisherman ; 
The wife a tiller of the ground, 
Cultivating food for the aged and the young." ' 

Ellis, HawaU, p. Ser, 
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life. It has a buoyant gayety of 'spirit, which dispels. iH- 
humour bo^ from itself and those about it. {t seeks foi a 
protector, instead of desiring to subdue, and' is happy to 
shield and save all that are distressed, and to intercede when 
severity threatens or wrath endangers. It has a gratification 
in having a friendly supporter, whom it can lean upon, resort 
to, and confide in. It has even a* pleasure in dependance, 
' if the government be mild and not unkind. It aiunires the 
courageous qualities and noble ehergies of its male associate ; 
but seeks to regulate them, unassumingly and imperceptibly^ 
by its gentler temper' and compassionate feelings. To charm ^ 
the frown into the smile ; to win the master to' be the friend ; 
to warm his colder heart inta the family sympathies ; to at* 
tract his notice ; to excite his love ; to please those die is 
» with ; to be duly appreciated and kindly treated in her 
domestic circle, are the natural wishes and efforts of the 
femi|iine moiety of our social world ; and as they prevail, 
the female nature rewards the attachment whicn it thus 
excites by a fidelity, a disinterestedness, and a tenderness, 
which it is its own generous peculiarity so earnestly and so 
lastingly tb maintain and to bestpw. 

The full richness of the female nature has not yet been 
brouffht out. Interesting, amiable, admirable, and beautiful 
as it nas displayed itself to be, yet it is capable of becoming 
even far more so than it is. At present, its engaging fea- 
tures are rather, divided among many, than exhibited in one. 

There is as yet no perfect Venus de Medici, in mind and 
moral qualities, any more than in actual form, in all thd 
totality of loveliness. The sculptor and the painter can rep^ 
resept a combination of feature, figure, expression, and de- 
portment, more perfect as to bodily appearance, than can be 
so completely met with in any single individual ; and a pos* 
Qible union of the beauties of the heart, the intellect, l^e 
taste, and the virtues, may be. imagined in a still greater 
degree than those which we have personally witnessed. I 
believe that this improvement is not only attainable^ but is in 
an actual process of attainment. 

In those countries where civilization is most refined and 
complete, the female character has been steadily advancing 
ito a manifest progression ; always amiable and beneficial, it 
is more ao now than it ever has been ; and it appears to be 
advancing both in the useful and in the interesting. It can- 
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not, however, improve beyond the ratio of a correspondent 
melioration in onr own. The male and female heart and 
mind must equally improve for either to do so. They are 
too much interested to have each other's good opinion and 
favour, for either to be or do what the other disapproves of. 
Hence, while the man is savage, the woman is uncultivated ; 
when he is stationary, so is she ; when hb is profligate, she 
sinks to debasement. But let him only elevate himself, and 
sanction her elevation, and she will ever be emulous to be 
honoured by him, and to be a blessing to him. Her intel- 
lectual beauties will attract and guide him to new excel- 
lences, and these will be patterns to her, and raise her 
imitating docilities and desire of his praise, to make her a 
fairy of kindness and comfort to him, and a brilliant ornament 
of our common nature. Such the female world ever tends to 
be, and it is most usually our own fault if we ever find them 
otherwise. It is at least in our power to encourage, and 
most dearly connected with our welfare to cause them to 
be so. 

The Grecian women were too much secluded and de- 
pressed for them to be much cultivated. A few became so, 
but not to the credit of their names, tbouffh some at times 
displayed honourable feelings.* Homer displayed an An- 
dromache and a Penelope with connubial and matronlike 
virtues that must have benefited his fair countrywomen ; but 
the after Greek poets took a different direction. In subse- 
quent times, and by grave writers, the Grecian ladies are 
sometimes sarcastically spoken of ;t but the Grecian husband, 
making vainglory and publicity his passions, did not seek 
or desire to Taise his household companion much above her 

* " Theano. in pnttinf on ber mantle, uncovered, by aceident, her elbow. 
▲ person present exclaimed, * What a beautiflil aim !*— * Yea.'- aaid ahe, 
*bal not a pablie one;' and immediately covered it"— Pint. Ooiy. Free. 
V. i. p. 347. 

t Plutaroh says, unflriendlily of hia (kir coantrywomen, " Egyptian 
wivea, following the custom of their aoeestom, wear no ahoea, that they 
may be always reminded that their time sbould be pasaed at home. Bat 
our good damea will only stay within doors if you take away their gilt 
slii^riK their bracelets, their necklaces, their purple robea, and their Jew- 
ela."— lb. p.' 947. We may suppose nrom this, that it was to prevent hie 
daughters rVora thua diaplaying themselves in public, that Lyaander, whan 
the King of Bicily sent some rich garmenib as a preaent to rhem, refliaed 
to receive the splendid gift, declarjni; that it would he a disgrace, not an 
ornameut to hia rtaiightera.— lb. p. 245. 

Vol. II.— 
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slaves, and his inferior gratification ; he'^ had no toleration 
for her vanity, though he so. freely indulged his own. In- 
deed, how could he, to whom the character of mendacity 
became proverbial, value moral qualities in his wife, which 
would make her superior to hifnselfl* The conversation 
recorded of Socrates with Theodota, in which he professes 
to teach her how to make herself valued, mentions nothing 
that is either moral or intellectual, — a striking indication of 
what both Athenian men and Athenian women were, and that 
even their philosophers had no desire to improve them.t 
The Roman mind, with all its sternness, and even fierceness, 
had more becoming feelings on this subject. The Romans 
evinced on many occasions a higher appreciation, and a more- 
confidential, respectful, and afiectionate treatment of their 
wives and daughters, and derived all the benefit of this 
wiser conduct, by that superiority of moral and intellectual 
energies and character, which virtuous and cultivated females 
have BO often elsewhere formed, and will always jpromote in 
those they teach and nurture. t The Persian ladies of rank 

* Lncian fUJly agrees wiih .Juvenal and others, on the " Greets men- 
dax.*'/ But one of the circumstances that have most struck me, as show- 
ing that lying was the inveterate habit of the Grecian, is, that Plucareh 
says^" I praise these customs of vowing in otir prayers, as neither unb»> 
coming nor unphilosophicai, to live a year without wine or voluptuoua- 
■ ness; to worship God during the abstinence; to re/rain/or an df^ointed 
time from all lying; so watching ourselves as to speak truth in our 
childish things, as well as in all serious ones." He adds, that he tried 
(his for a month or two, and recommends, that by this gradual practice, 
they should gain the power of doing longer what" they rowed to do.— De 
Cohlb, Irac. v. ii. p. 825. That to speak truth should need a eoleinn 
▼ow, and that this should be difficult to keep, is too expressive to require 
any comment. 

f Xenoph. Airo. lib. iii. c. U. But what must some Grecian ladies and 
their husbands have been, Xq^ have made Phocyllides think it necessary 
in his time to insert among his moral precepts, " Let nof the mother de- 
stroy her embryo babe ; nor let that, when born, be torn by dogs, nor bo 
a prey to vultures," lib. v. 172,3. This assimUates Greece to China io 
this depravity. 

X I need not refer you to the Lucretias, Ck)rnel)a!9, and Portias, and other 
distinguished ladies of ancient Rome ; because with these, you and all 
reading persons are well acquainted : Livy gives many instances of tbo 
honours paid to them. I willonly notice here a few^ customs of the Romans, 
which «how their respectful consideration of their wives. They would 
not snflTer their wives to grind the com nor dress the meat in the kitcheii 
fbr their families, as other nations compelled them to do. The wife of 
the priest of Jupiter was consecrated to perform the divine rites jointly 
with her husband. There were many which he was not allowed to do 
alone. When the ftoman husband returned from a journey, or only hoat 
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fleem also to have had high principles of .conduct, which their 
imperious lords condescended to respect. * 

That the maternal offices and feelings were meant .to be 
the most important and completing, as they always will be 
the most poUtically useful qualities of the female character, 
oilr own experience and daily observation fully attest ; but 
the female nature is admirable, independent of these ; and it 
has been part of the divine system, that it should have its 
beauties and benefits distinct from those- which result from 
its social position ad a mother. It was foreseen by its Cre- 
ator, that a large proportion of both sexes, and therefore of 
women, would in every civilized state remain without the 
connubial association. Few or none are willingly so on either 
side ; but the artificial and very complicated condition into 
which property, civilization, and even enlarging prosperity 
lead society, have in all ages, and nations caused a consider- 
able proportion of eveiy existing population to live unallied, 
in the single state. This result is evidence, that the fulfil- 
ment of the purposes of our existence is as, attainable in the 
one form as in the other, and we may likewise add its hap- 
bis farm Into tbe city, lie always, if his wife was living, and at iiome, sent 
a messenger before him to give her notice 6f liis coming. — Pliit. Quest. 
Rom. There was something formal in this last caslom ; but nothing 
could more strongly remark both respect and confidence. Even Caesar's 
harshness showed the high standard to which they carried the character 
of their women. When he was putting away his wife on a humour of 
infidelity, which he was assuKd was unfbanded, his answer was, that 
Cesar's wife must not only be guiltless, but her conduct must he such 
that she should not even be suspected. 

* It is mentioned by Plutarch, of the Ancient Persians,that " the queens 
sat usually with their Icings at their suppers and banquets, but when the 
royal majesty resolved upon a'drunl^cu debauch, the queen was sent away, 
and then the singers and dancing girls were brought in." — Conjug. Prec. 
p. 242. 

This is an important passage ; for it illurtfates that incident iu the 
. book of Esther which occasioned her elevation. 

Ahasuerus made a feast of seven days to all his nobles and princes. 
" On the seventh day, when the heart of the king was merry with wine, 
be commanded tlie seven chamberlains to bring Vasbti the queen before 
the king, with the crown-royal : but the queen reflised to come at the 
king's commandment, therefore was the king very wroth, and his anger 
burned in him."— Esther i. 10, 11. He immediately held a council, and 
divorced her, andt>rdered another queen to be provided fur him.-^V. 19. 

The information given by- Plutarch shows that this intoxicated king 
eould not have put a greaterinsuU upon his ^ueen in her estimation, and 
according to the Persiaii custom, than to insist upon her presence at this 
dninkea festivity. 
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piness, although we might prefer to receive the boon of comr 
fort rather in Sie one £ape than in the other. But all can 
no more command marriage than they can command we^th, 
rank, or fame, or any specific object depending on others. 
The temporal blessings of life are generally to be earned 
and acquired by time, and with uncertainty and inequality ; 
BO must those subsisting means, the deficiency of which, 
according to the individual idea of comfort, is always the 
chief cause of any remainmg unmarried in the young and 
active period of life. 

But this single state is no diminution of the beautids and 
the utilities of the female character ; on the contrary, our 
present life would lose many of the comforts, and much Uke- 
wise of what is absolutely essential to the wellbeing of 
every part, of society^ and eiven of the private home, with- 
out die unmarried female. To how many a father — a mother 
— ^ brother, and not less, a sister, is sne both a necesait? 
and a blessins ! How many ornhans have to look up 'with 
gratitude to her care and kindness ! How many nephews 
and nieces owe theb young feUcities and improvements to 
her ! Were every woman married, the parental home would 
often in decUning life be a solitary abode, when affectionate 
attentions are most precious, and, but from such a source, 
not attainable. It is the single class of women which sup- 

i>lies most of our teachers aiid governesses ; and from the 
ower ranks, nearly all the domestic assistants of our house- 
hold come. What vast changes, not promotive of the general 
happiness, would ensue in every station of life, if every female 
married as soon as she was fully grown ! Certainly human 
life would in that case have a different aspect, and must be 
regulated on a new principle, and would lead to consequencea 
which cannot now be calculated. 

The single woman is therefore as important an element 
of social and private happiness as the married one. The 
utilities of each are different, but both are necessary ; and 
it is vulgar nonsense, unworthy of manly reason, and discred- 
itable to every just feeling, for any one to depreciate the un- 
married condition. 

If from what is beneficial we turn our glance to what is 
interesting, the single ladv is in this respect not surpassed 
by the wedded matron. For no small portion of her life, I 
think for the whole of it, with judicious conduct, she is in- 
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dfied the pioat' attractive personage. The wife resigns, or 
ought to resign, always her claims to general attention ; and 
to concentre and confine her regards, and wishes, and objects, 
to her chosen companion, and domestic claims and scenes. 
3he has quitted the public stage ; she seeks no more the 
general gaze ; she has become part of a distinct and sep- 
arated proprietary. But the unmarried lady remains still 
the candidate for every honourable notice, and injures no 
. one by receiving it. , Those of the male sex who are in the 
same condition, are at as full liberty to pay her their proper 
attentions as she is to receive them. Being in this position 
as to society at large, she is always interesting wherever she 
goes ; and, if she preserve her good temper, her steady con- 
duct, and her modest reputation undiminished, and cultivate 
her amiable, her intellectual, and her truly feminine qualities, 
she, cannot go anywhere, in any station of Ufe, without being 
an object of interest and pl^easurable feeling, tQ all those of 
her own circle with whom she may choose to be acquainted. 

It is only by displaying undue solicitude for changing ^er 
condition, or disappointment at the change not occurring, or 
a peevishness which is imputed to such feelings, or unbe- 
coming attempts to obtain or extort notice, that she lessens 
her natural attractiveness. - . * . 

It is for us all, never to regret or i^ovet what we do not or 
cannot obtain ; and never to repine that others have what 
we do not possess. It is' for us all to use and value, and 
cultivate the happinesses^which we are possessing, and not to 
sigh or crave for those which do not come to us. . 

It is for us all, to be at all times grateful to our kindest 
Provider, for the daily comforts with which he is supplying 
us ; and to resign every thing else to his will and regulation, 
and patiently and magnanimously to await his direction of 
out state and fortunes. Then every one of us would be en- 
joying a greater felicity from our ordinary life, than we can 
experience on any other plan. 

He arranges and administers life on this principle. — He 
.requires us to beUeve in his invisible government and gui- 
dance of it ; to be always content with his dispositions and 
distribution of it ; and to be assured, that if we thus leave 
it to him, he will, from time to time, place us in that condi- 
tion, and in those circumstances which will be really best and 
happiest for us. Let the single of both sexes think, feel, and 
02 
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act firmly and perseveringly on these prine^leti and they will^ 
find that life, in every one of its states and positions, is like 
a fine garden, fiill of rich, though Taried» flowers and fruits, 
in all its compartments.* 



LETTER XI. 



S9$tem (^NOhare tutothf tueustiue ttatgs cfBumm Li^—77tt Oril* 
ities of thue several Stages^ and especiaUy qf a jfouMg period qf JJife 
—Happiness attainable at every Season. 

In our seasons we have the grateful succession of the 
spring, the suminer, and the autumn. In our vegetation, the 
new leaf, the beauteous flower, and the nutritious fhiit. 
These correspond vnth contemporaneous atmospherical 
changes of our system, and are followed by that peculiar 
destitution and apparent deadi of nature, wnich frosty and 
chilling winter brings on. The insect and reptile world ex« 
hibit congenial analogies. The vernal temperature recalls 
or hatches their tribes into life and feeling, in a creeping 
state. They have their summer day of playful g^ayety, vary- 
ing in its duration, and enjoy existence in a winged form ; 
their autumn is their time of depositing their oval brood ; 
and from that they depart into death or msensibility. These 
four states of all that have vital being, growth, maturity, 
decline, and death, and these annual successions o( aerial 
agencies which are so much associated with the life, pro- 

* I cannot doubt flrom my own ozperienoe, that happiness accompanies 
both the single and the married states ; I have been now in the latter for^ 
years, and no one can be happier than I have been in it; but I had left 
my parent roof, and been living in chambers in the Temple, and therefore 
much alone, fbr eight years before I married. This was a complete trial 
of the single state, and in this I have also to say that I was perfoctly happy, 
though in a different way. I did not marry because I was deficient m 
happiness, but because the lady deeply interested me ; and becoming so 
attached, my comfort then was associated with her, and havihg by that, 
time before me the ftir means and probability of an adequate oMinteiuncs 
by regular diligence, on a moderate and careflil scale, I changed one mods 
of happiness for another ; to that increase of it which always arises from 
reciprocal regard ; if what is already happy can be more happy, by being 
difflnrently happy. 
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^aee^ and suspension of vegetative nature,, have been made 
the characteristics of our terrestrial system. In the human 
race an analogous series of changes and states takes place, 
with such strSang moral and intellectual results, as to excite 
4mr admiration at the kindness of our Creator, for hairing 
formed his human nature on a plan of such sagacious bener- 
olence. By this he has appointed, that erery human being 
should have a season of childhood, another of youth, a thhS 
of full maturity; with itf parental produce, and a following 
period of decline ana death, to pass into another mode of 
existence elsewhere. 

These laws are attached to all who are permitted to pass 
through the legular course of human life ; though its Giver 
has reserved to himself the resistless right of calling each 
(Of us away, at whatever part of it he shall think proper, 
jwithout completing the full progression of these successive 
conditions. 

These changes m us have the analogy with the rest of 
che organized and ethereal kingdoms of nature above re^ 
marked. But they are obYiouslya very artificial system of 
living being, and have been, as to our race, purposely se- 
lect^ and appointed to it ; for neither of them was unavoid- 
able. There was no necessity for our being so many years 
a babe, and so many more in. each of the succeeding condi- 
tions. 

We might have sprung up at once into full-formed beings, 
JOB Adam was at his creation; and as the Theban fable 
imagines that body of men to have done, who emerged in- 
stantaneously from the dragon's teeth, which Cadmus was 
fancied to have sown.* 

But the great object with tts has been, to make moral and 
intelligent beings of that peculiar kind which we have thus 
far attained to be ; and we may therefore assume that the 
successive ages and states through which we grow into 
maturity, and decline into dissolution and departure, have 
been chosen and attached to human nature, from such fore- 

* Ovid describfls this fiible with his tisual ease and pictnresqTiMaess. 
" He opened the nirrow with the plough, he urged and scattered the 
teeth in the ground ; soon, passing belief, the olods began to move, and 
the point or a spear was seen coming above the earth ; preaently, heads 
coTered with a nodding painted crest eratrged : shoulders followed ; 
brMists and arms laden with spears arose, and a crop of men with 
shields grew fUlly up.**— OrrMet, Ubt 3, t. 104-110. 
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«een and operating instrumentality in facilitating this great 
jresult. 

That each state, till onr decline, is a aeries of acquisition 
and progression, none c^n dispute. . In all of us, our powers 
of body and mind, our ideas and knowledge, our experience 
and ju^gment^ our skilful use of what capacities we baye, 
our bodUy activities and our manual dexterities, ineontestably 
increase before decline, or before final decay comes on. 
Even as this advances, the intellectual process is in most, if 
not in all, continued with beneficial enlargement of our an- 
terior attainments. 

In each of the subsequent periods we can do what wte 
were not competent to perform in an earUer condition. We 
are more efficient, both as moral and as intelligent beings, in 
our maturity, than at either of our previous ages. 

The appointed plan has therefore accomplished its assigned 
results ; and all obtain the benefits from it which were meant 
to accompany it, though with that diversity which appears in 
every human individual. 

It was an admirable idea to begin our earthly existence as 
« filial babe ; for in this state our moral feelings evolve in 
the most pleasing manner. The first emotions are those of 
love. If the sucking infSht is conscious of any sensibilities, 
and its sweet smile soon announces that it is so, they must 
be those of affectionate gratification. How exquisitely happy 
does it show itself to be on its mother*s neck ! Its moving 
and moulding fingers ; its murmur of placid delight ; the eye 
of its pleased soul, lo'oking thankfulness, or at least ex- 
pressive of it, indicate . not only its own enjoyment as it 
feeds, but also that the feeling of love is in action within it, 
though it has not then learned to distinguish it from its hap- 
piness. But as its emotions become more marked, it is 
sufficiently obvious that gratitude and affection, and soon 
obedient duty and acquiescing will, are the moral sensibilities 
first awakened, or rather produced within it.* 

At this period also commence our modesty, our diffidence ; 

* Tbe Hebrew propbets display to us the Deity himself allndin;, as 
to his final intentions towards the Jewish nation, to the ipaternar aiul 
parental feelings which he has so beautifally caused. 

Can a woman forji^et her sucking child. 

That she should not have compasaion 

On the son of her womb ? 
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<mr sense of the ne^d of social kindness ; onr thankfulness 
on receiving it ; our pleasure from it ; and as the result of 
these, that germination of our benevolent sympathies, for 
which our Creator has formed and prepared us ; but which, 
like the seed of the vegetable, require to be excited and 
fostered into vital being. \Ve desire to be assisted by others, 
And we like to help them when we can in return. The little 
child is as officious to oblige, as he is gratified by being 
obliged. He is often importuiiate to return the favours he 
receives, by little efforts in his own way to do the giver 
what he thinks a service, or means to be a kindness. But 
it cannot be necessary to pursue the subject farther. It is 
sufficient to have thus intimated the fact, that by the suc^ 
cession of infancy, yx>uth, and manhood, a gradual train of 
moral feelings is brought into existence and into operation, 
in that series which most secures the best moral formation 
which we can receive. Those of childhood are succeeded 
by the additional ones which the position and circumstances 
of our youth bring out. A new class arises as we advance 
into msuihood, yet still maintaining a pleasing connexion with 

Yea— they may forget- 
Yet WILL I not forget thee. 

Isa.xlix.ld 
Ye shall be borne upon her sides. 
And be dandled apon her knees : 
A» one whom his mother comforteth, 
So will I comfort yon : 
And ye shall be eomfbrted in Jerusalem. 



Ephraim ! my ^ar son : 

A pleasant child : 

Since I spake against him, * 

I do earnestly remember him still. 

My bowels are troubled for him. 

I will> surely have mercy upon him, 

Saith the Lord. 



l8a.)xTi. 12, 13. 



Jerem. xxxi. SO. 



When Israel tvas a child. 
Then I loved him, 
And called my son out of Egypt. 
I langht Ephraim also to go, 
Taking them by their arms— 
I drew them with bands of love. 
How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim? 
How shall I make thee as Admah ? 
Mine heart is turned within ms. 

Hos.xi.L 
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the former.* . The uncivilized nations of the world warmlr 
display the beautiful results and lasting continuity of the 
first affections of the infant heart ;i' and if the mature man 
looks duly forward to his ensuing state of being, and directs 
his heart and conduct to the Provider and Sovereign of that, 
as common sense, independent of /all positive command, 
would lead him to do, then even his declinii^g life will be a 
scene, in which other moral feelings will accrue, and increase 
as he decays,^ — ^feelings the noblest and sublimest of ^hich 
, he can be conscious ; for they will be those which will unite 
him in affectionate adoration and ardent hope, with that ap- 
proving and benevolent Benefactor, who desires to say to hrai 
as t.o all, " Well don^, thou good andTaithfol servant ! enter 
thou into the joy of thy LoTd."t 

* The Turks, with all their self-pride a^id strange cnstoms, show this 
effect. Mr. Slade thus expresses their conservation in their mtinhood, 
of their filial leelings as children, aifd their grateflil memory of the pa* 
rental kindness : " Turkish women are entitled to the credit of being 
the best of mothers (to those they rear) ; wet nurses are unknown 
among them." Hence " they never lose their infiuenpe with their sons; 
the chief care of a Turk on arrivingat wealth and power, is to place his 
mother cbmrortably.»'—S lade's Trav. p. 3*22. 

When his son complaint to Socrates of bis mother Xantippe's unfor- 
tunate temper, and the undeserved upbraidings he had received from 
ber, the sage recalled to his recollection that she had suffered often, wfth 
the kindest patience, fl-om his infVtnt and childish crying, petulances, 
and illness ; " you know that yOur mother means no evil toyou in any 
thing that she says ; bhe desires to do you good ; do you think' she has any 
bad feelings to you?"— "I do not imagine that."— " Will you then say 
that she who is so kind to you, so careful of you as to do-all that she,caa 
Ibr you when you are unwell, and who is ever mindAil that youjshall 
want nothing, and prays to the gods for you, will you call her a cross 
and troublesome mother ? If you cannot bear wich such a mother, 
you cannot endure what is good and kind."— Xenoph. 'Atto. 1. 2. c. 2. 

t fifr. Stewart gives us thiti picture of the filial feelings and attentions 
«f a principal chief of the Island of Hawaii : '' When the king's mother 
left Honorum, she appeared on the beuch, supported by Riho Riho (her 
son), in a tender arid respectful manner. He would let no one assist her 
into the longboat but himself, and seemed to think of nothing but her 
ease and safety, till she was seated 6n her couch ; he continued to nnani- 
fest the utmost affection fbr her till we got under way." He adds on 
another occasion (Stewart, J25), *' He came to see her. He landed and 
entered the circle opposite to his mother, where his youngest' queen's 
parent was seated. Dropping on on.e knee, he saluted her, on which 
she burst into tears, and springing from her mat, led him to his mother. 
He knelt before her^ gazed silently in herfticefora nfioment, th&a. pressed 
her to his bosom, and placing a hand on each cheek, kissed her twice 
in the most tender manner ; as she gazed upon him, her heart seined co 
Uoat in her eyes."— Stewart's, Journal, fo. 194. 

t St. Matt. XXV. 21. 
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y 
In no other sticcession could the same improving effects 
take place, as arise ftom this gradation of the moral sensi' 
hiUties. It is manifest, that if we began , existence as the 
man, we should lose all the sweet feelings and sentiments 
which arise during our childhood and youth, and which 
could not so arise; but from their very weakness, inferiority, 
dependance, and perpetual need of help and support ; and 
from the aid and kindness which thsy, froi|i this condition, 
experience. A marble man plight be cut in a moMent from^ 
the quarry, or a wooden image from the tree, as a cat might 
be transformed into a full-^own woman, or a bronze statue^ 
into a lining and walking mdividual. But neither of these 
could have, even by miracle, those feelings and sentiments, 
which nothing but babyhood, growing gently and gradually, 
under the actual circumstances of its parental liome and of 
human society, into its maturity, could produce.* 

* The endearing fbraily feelings ^liich arise from this charming plan 
pf our Creator, as to oar mode of birth and nutrition, and fh)m the con- 
nubial system, appear very strikingly to us in those uncivilized tribes 
who, being far removed firom more cultivated people, display the creating 
ordainment in the most genuine shape. Captain Beechey supplies us 
with an Interesting picture of this sort. In the Pacific Ocean, he landed 
on Byam Martin's Island, where he foojid a small population which had 
left Otaheite, 600 miles oit, many years before, and had been wrecked 
there. 

The Connubial Fbeungs. 

" I offered a passage .to the man who first ascended the side, as he 
appeared the most intelligent of the party. He was at first quite 
delighted, but suddenly became grave, and inquired if his wife and 
children might accompany him, as he could not assent to a separation. 
Oar compliance appeared to render him completely happy ; btH still, fear- 
All of disappointment, before quitting the ship, he sent to ask if I were 
in earnest."— P. 222. They sailed. 

The Fratkrsal FeUunos. 

" When they came to Bow Island, Tuwarri found there his own 
brother and several friends, whom he had left at the Chain Islands three 
years before, and had never expected to see again. 

" The two brothers met in a manner which did creditto their feelings ; 
and sat down together on the beach, with their hands fifmly locked, 
conversing with each other. They continueti, with their hands grtupedf 
until it was time for the boat to return to the ship.'^ — ^Beechey's Voy. 
L 229. 

Mr. Ellis has described another picture of family feelings in a native 
of Ilawaii Inland, who had been absent some years from his relations, 
and suddenly returned to them. 

" A general effusion of affection and joy presented itself. His father, 
followed by his brothers, cams out to meet hiin, fell on bis neck, ^ 
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What is thus so efficacious in oui moral formation, is not 
less dvailing in. our intellectual composition. 

Our mind has to be trained and furnished with knowledge, 
and right opinions, aiid true judgment, as well as to be Ted 
to moral principles and sensitivities. ' 

But what intellectus^l improvement can be acquired with- 
out submitting, and deferent, and admitting docility 1 and 
what human beiug would have that, who began his ezistence- 
as the vigorous, active, and powerful man 1 

As weB might we expect the full-grown lion of the desert 
to become a chamber lapdog. He would not, and he could 
not be so. We cannot know unless we learn ; and if we did 
not learn so much, and acquire such habits of submitting to 
tuition, and of wilhngly and patiently receiving it, as we form, 
iusensibly to ourselves, in the feebler portion of our early 

Wept alotid for some minutes. After this^ (hey took bim by tbe hand 
and led bim into tbe bouse. He seated^ himself on a mat on tbe lloor, 
while his brothers and sisters gathered round him. Some unloosed his 
sandals, and rubbed bis limbs and feet ; others clasped bis hand, fire- 
^uently saluting it, by touching it with their nose ; others brought hkn • 
calabash of water, or a lighted tobacco pipe. One of his stst^v^ in pafw 
ticular, seemed much affected ; she clasped. bis hand, and sat for sooMr 
thne weeping by bis side."— Ellis's Tour to Hawaii, p. 269. 

In a very different part of the world, Kborasan, part of tlie ancienC 
Parthia, Lieutenant Burnes has delineated a sumilar scene among the 
wild Toorkmans of tbe Qoktan tribe, on tbe return of a chief to his home, 
who had been summoned by tbe Prince of Persia to his war agsimt Cbe 
Koords. 

" For miles before reaching the camp, the Toorkmans crowded upon 
us to bid him welcome. All of them were on horseback^ men,' women, 
and children ; and several of them cried as they kissed his hand. 
. " At length, iu a shady and picturesque part of tbe valley, a party 
which appeared more respectable than the others, had dismounted and 
drawn up. This was tbe fiimily of the chief. He leaped upon tiie 
ground with the enthusiasm of a youth, rushed forward, and kissed in 
succession four boys who were his sons. Tbe scene was pathetic. 
Three of the boys were under ten years of age, yet tbey mounted tbeir 
horses with spirit, and joined the cavalcade. A party of their country- 
men had returned in safety iVom battle. The clan had gathered fh>m 
every quarter ; they gave to us, who were indifferent Spectators, the 
cordial salutation of friends. The women said, 'You are welcome,' 
and crossed their bands upon tbeir breasts as we passed them, in token 
of wnoerity. I never witnessed a scene of more universal joy. A horse* 
man, more delighted than the rest, appeared with bis horse sinking under 
a load of bread, which he distributed in cakes ^o eifery one he met, with 
this remark, 'Take this ; it is good in the sight of God. Take it ; you 
are a guest and a stranger.' Yet I speak of the lawless Toorkmaosr 
who plunder and desolate the land."— Lieutenant Burnes' Trav. into 
Bokhara, v. if. p. no. 
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days, who coald iii manfaood brinff. their mod into thftt de- 
ferring mood continually sustained, without which due in- 
struction would be generally impossible 1 

It is irksome to oar manly pride, to our then consciouanew 
of power, to our ambition and self-opinion, to our love of 
independence, to our airersion to be thought inferior, and 
even to our excited activities, to sit down then at a teacher's 
elbow, and learn our lesson like an humble and powerless 
schoolboy. 

Hence, that we may acquire all that is n^ost necessary in 
the society in which we live, while the body and mmd are in 
that state of gentleness, obedience, acquiescence, and do- 
cility, which is essential to our being taught, and to oui 
profiting from the tuition, the manly abilities, strength, and 
aturdiness, are kept, at a distance from us in the conunence- 
ment of our huiHan life. The child and youth are not nat- 
urally adverse to instruction^uf it be properly given. They 
feel no mortification at being lessoned and improved. -Nature 
not only makes them weak, helpless, and inferior, but also 
causes them to perceive that they are so, and to welcome 
whatever will raise them to be otherwise. 

Thus childhood and youth are essential to our mental 
improvement. 

There would be no right judgment in us without our pas- 
sing through these periods ; for it is most important to the 
formation of sound judgment, that we first adopt the right 
(pinions of others, before we form our own. We may see 
every day, that whoever attempts to reason on what ne is 
ignorant of, or to pronounce opinions upon it while he ia 
insufficiently informed, will utter little but presumptuous 
errors. 

He must learn to know what is truly known upon it, before 
he exercises his own judgment concerning it : and the knowl- 
edge he has to acquire is the opinions of those who have at- 
tained what, he is deficient in. Some of these may be 
wrong ; but he must learn from them how to correct what 
18 so. 

It is also at this period of our life that we have most sym- 
pathies with the charms of nature, and begin that affection 
for them, which becomes one of the greatest pleasures of 
our memory, and is ever drawing us to them with a kind of 
magical attraction We form secret attachments for the 

Vol. n.— P 
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flimpleet beauties, which ca^ight and pleased <mt eyesigiit itt 
Its juTenile sensibility. Bums bias mentioned such feelings 
in nimself, v^ch must have arisen from those of lus boy« 
hood ; a period of life which two of his Unes mark to hare 
been deligfatscune to him : 

" O life ! bow lovely is thv morning !" 
Vofung Itocy's rays tby hills adorniag.^* 

The effect of nature on the young sympathies is stron^j 
expressed by the ornithologist of Ai^rica, in the descriptioB 
of his own early sensations, f He describes their influence 
on his future Ufe, by their having urged him to the pursuit 
of that branch of natural science which his works have so 
pleasingly illustrated.! 

*ln his after y^ra,fiarns thus indicates the effcot of his earlier 
sensibilities : 

*' We cannot aoeoant fbr these seeming caprices in our s<mls, that one 
should be particularly pleased with this thing, or straeb with that, 
which, on minds of a difTerent^ast, makes no extraordinary impression. 

" I have some fkvourite flowers in spring ; among which are thd 
mountain daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild brier rose, the bud- 
ding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang oyer with 
particular delight. ^ 

** I never hear one lottd solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in an afl- 
tumnal morning, without feeling the elevation of sottl, like the entbusi- 
aam of devotion or poetry. 

** Do these workings argue something within us above the trodden 
clod? I own myself partial to such proofb of those awmi and impof' 
tant realities ; a God that made all things, man*s inmiateriat and immor- 
tal nature, and a world pf weal and wo beyond death and the grave." 

t Audubon, in his Introduction to his fine work on Birds, says, "The 
icenes of nature soon became my playmates; and belbre my ideas werS 
sufficiently formed to enable me to estimate the difference betwees the 
asnre teims of the sky and the emerald hue of the bright fbliagoi I fell 
that an intimacy with them must accompany me through life. iThey 
laid such hold upon me, that when removed ftotn the woods and brooks, 
I experienced none of those pleasures jnost congenial to my mind« 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. No roof seemed to me so 
secure as the dense foliage under which the feathered tribes resorted, 
or the caves and fissures of the massy rock to which the cormorant and 
the curie w retired. A Vivid pleasure came< while ! gazed with ecstasy 
on the pearly eggs that lay imbedded in down, Qr among dried leaves 
and twigs." 

t "I grew up, and my wishes gtew with my form. I was fervently 
desirous of becoming aequainted with nature. For many yeara, how- 
ever, I was sadly disappointed. The moment a bird was dead, however 
beautifttl it had been in life, the pleasure ^m the possession of it be- 
came blunted. I wished to possess all the productions of nature, but t 
wished li(b with them. I mtuie knqwn to my father my dissstlsfaction 
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But no feeliogs of thifl sort would be a part of oui* intel- 
lectual self, if we had not both the body and state of mind, 
in a happy vacancy of all the business, anxieties, and embar- 
rassments, and connexions of life, which are attached to its 
middle period. The world, not nature, then, has dominion 
over us ; we become so engrossed in its aifairs, and pur- 
suits, and passions^ that the sweeter, gentler, purer, and 
more ethereal emotions, lose the power of then affecting us ; 
^r Bonstetten's remark is true, that there must be a cour 
genial state of mind between us and nature, for our taste 
or Spirit to be interested even by its loveliness.* 

It is to the young mind that nattire is so fascinating, as 
eoon as any person or circumstance has once dbected the 
attention ' to it. A mature man, who had never been the 
child and youth, would not have felt from nature those iih-* 
pressions which our Wordsworth has so pleasingly deliii* 
cated.t It is because we have passed through these stages 

md anxiety. He predaeed a book of UlttStVattons, K new lift tben 
rao in my /veins. I tum^ over the leayea with avidity, and tlioi](li 1 
saw not wtiat 1 longed for, it gare me a desire to copy nature. 

" To natnrs I went, and tried to imitate her^^—Aud. Introd. 7. 

* Bonstetten observes, '* Tlw beauties of nature are not felt, except 
they are in harmony wltti tbe sentiments whicli have dominion over us. 



at the moment the prospects are presented to us. The manner of build- 
ing of unoivilixed ages proves thm our ancestors had, linle regard to 
these beauties. Children are not sensible of them, and we ourselves are 



affected diflbrently by them in different humours. 

** Love, firiendsblp, independence, are all in harmony with tluns 
beauties. Self*love, vanity, assurance, are in dissonance With Ihem. 
The unhappy is oonsolM by the view of a beautimi landscape, when it 
recalis to him some object he has lost, and is in harmony with those of 
his regret."— Sir Egerton Brydges has quoted this in his Amobiogn^hy, 
V, ii.p-990. 

" It is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute sweeter than before. 
Tbe redbreast sings flrom the tall larch, 

That stands beside our door. 
There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
. Love, now a universal birth, 
From heart to heart is steaUng ; 
From earth to man ; lh>m man to earth. 

It is the hour of Useling. 
Some silent laws our hearts' will make, 
• Which they shall long 6bey ; 
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and hare recollections of what then occurred to ourselyes, 
that we understand and enjoy the verses which recall to ns 
the realities they describe.* 

We smile at the child ranning after the rainbow ; but the 
impulse and the delight which excite him, are the natural 
effects of the splendid pageant of the cloud on his vision at 
that Reason ; as natural to him as the activities of his limbs ; 
and such emotions leave impressions which the cultivated 
mind loves afterward to cherish, t As Wordsworth is the 

We, for the year to tome, may take 
Our temper from to-day." 

Wordsworth's Poems, ▼. 5. p. 209. 

* • Earlv Spriho, 

" I heani a thottsand blended notes. 

While in a grove I sat reclined ; 
In that sweet mood, when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the miod. 
To her fair woiita did nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 

What man has made of man. 
Through primrose tufts in that sweet bower 

The periwinkle trail 'd its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith, that every flower 

Enjoys the air tt breathes. 
The birds around me hopp'd and play'd, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 
But, the least motion which they made. 

It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 
The budding twigs spread out their flm 

To catch the breezy air : 
And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 
From heaveti, if this belief be sent, 

If such be nature's holy plan ; 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man V 

Ibid. V. 5. p. 214. 
t ** My heart leaped up when I beheld 

A rainbow m tbe sky. 
So was it, when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man : 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

So, let me die. 
The child is father of the mm. 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound, each to each, by nattfral piety.'* 

lbid.Y.l.p. I. ( 
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poet of the natural feelings, beautiftd alike in their sipiplicity 
juid constant pleasorableness, and eyen virtuous effects, we 
jna^r read his sympathies with the insect world as a certain 
testimony of what has been provided to be, and will be, if 
we choose it, a common banquet, open to us all ; but which, 
to be enjoyed, must ,have been tasted and liked, in some de- 
gi-ee, in the dawn and morning of our existence.* When- 
jever, then, we feel grateful to Providence for having made 
nature so charming to us, let us be equally thankful wat he 
.has blessed us with a season of youthful sensibihtyr both of 
£rame and spirit, to be thus susceptible of the bounteous beauty. 
Our delight in nature thus begins with our youth, and 
))ecomes one of the richest sources of enjoyment in our more 
iiobered and often saddened period of elder life, when all that 
is worldly and artificial fails or ceases to interest. The 
jgravest and most exercised minds are conscious of the pleas- 
ure. The traveller into distant countries is only more sen- 
sible of it, by contrasting the scenes of his boyish memory 
with those of his after days ; and when he returns to his 
natal country, the emotions spring up again enthusiastically 
writhin him.f 

* To A BlTPTKRPLY. 

'< Stay near me } Do not take tby flight ! 
A little longer stay in sight ; , 

Much converse do I find in tbee, 
^ Historian of my infcaicy I 

Float near me .' Do not yet depart ! 
Dead times revive in thee. 
Thou bring'st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart ; 
My Ather's family. 

pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when in our childish plays. 
My sister Emmeline, and I, 
Together chased the butterfly. 

A very hunter did I rush 

ppdn the prey. With leiq^ and springs 

1 MlOwed on fVom brake to bush ; 
But she, God love her ! feared to hrnsb 
The dnst fhxn olT its wings.** 

Wordswortb, v. i. p. 4. 
t Mr. Fiazer, who has made Persia and its vicinities so interesting to 
AS, has given us these efilisions after his return to his native Highlands. 
•* 1 delight in a country life when I am in the country. I am en- 
chanted with its employments and amusements; and I feel as if I could 
«earee like to live any where else. The recollections of London an 
m; but 1 1^ completely happy here. Every thiog seems eon- 
P2 
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Toath is, mdeed, the poetry of life ; and with that san- 
^ae ardour of expectation, that pictorial power of imaginsr 
tion, and those self-flattering and enthusiastic hopes ^^ch 
have been appointed constitutionally to attend its course, it 
, actually invests all things before it and about it, and espe- 
cially the distant prospects of its career, with a poetry of 
dress, and feature, and feeling, which makes the scenery and 
incidents of human existence, to have for its remal season 
a charm and a beauty to its indiridual spirit, which no other 
period of its duration here experiences. There are excep- 
tions and contrasts, from the persons and circumstances that 
may be connected with it ; but the natural tendency And 
effect of it is what I have alluded to. Noble purposes, gener- 
ous impulses, eager self-devotion, fearless courage, romantic 
enterprise ; the fondest love, the acutest sensibility, and the 
richest fancy, are all the companions of our younger days ; 
which a hardier frame, and the employments of manhood, 
and commerce with the world at large, and its coUisions and 
competitions, at last weaken, blunt, and intercept.* 

genial to my mind. I dnlight in the wild and inexhaustible variety of 
the scenery. I fb^l my spirit expand among; the pathless mountains and 
interminable tracts of roclc, and muir, and waste. 

" When my fbot is on the hill, and my gun is in my hand, firee to 
roam at will and unrestricted, I can conceive nothing more exhilarating, 
more pregnant with enjoyment. Without doors all is healthflil excite- 
ment and rational recreation ; within all is comfort and content. Yes, 
the Highlands is the country of enchantment ; I know nothing more 
charming."— Frazer's Highlatod Smugglers, v. i. p. 330. These feelings 
are obviously the result of yoang impressions and young associations.. 
* " There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
AppareiI'd in celestial light ; 
The glory and the flreshness of a dream. 
Jt is not nott;, a»U hath been of yore. 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day, 
The things which i have seen, I now can see no more. 
The rainbow cunes and goes ; 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth, with delight. 
Look round when the heavens are bare : 
Waters on a starry nigttt 
Are beautiAil and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know. 
Where'er I go, 
\ That there haUi passed away, a glory from the earth." « 

Wordsworth, v. S. p. M7. 
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As I do not remember any andior who has so jtifltly and 
so fully described the sentiments in this first season of our 
human life, noir their effects on the succeeding periods, I will 
quate another passage from one of this poet's odes, in which 
they are again yery truly and successfiilly delineated :-» 

O Joy ! that in our embers 

Is Bomethlug that doth- live :, 

That nature yet Temembera, 

What was tfo nigltWe ! 
The tl\oaght of our past years in roe doch bceed 
Perpetual benediction ; not, indeed, 
For that which is moat worthy to be blest. 
Delight and liberty ; the simple creed 
Of childhood ; whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in her breast. 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise- 
But for those first aflbctions, 

Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day ; 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us ; cherish ; and have power to make 
Oar noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 

To perish nerer ; 
Which neither Ustlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man, nor boy, 
.Nor all that is at enmity with Joy, 
Civi utterly abolish or destroy.* 

Happy will those be in the sterner or sedater portions of 
their hfe, who have looked on nature early with an eye of 
admiration and lore, and who have cherished the feeling 
which she excites on the young impressibilities ; she will 
then be interesting to them ever afterwaid, and even in her 
roughest moods and features, as many have experienced. f 

♦ Wordswortli, ▼. 5. p. 854. 

t Burns hu thus described his later feelings which originated in liia 
jurenile days : 

"I take a peculiar pleasure in the.seaaon of Wsmtir, mors tbail the 
rest of the year. There is something even in 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stjetchM o'er the buried earth ; 



which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, flivourable to every thing 
creat and noble. There is scarcely any object that gives me more— shiul 
I eall it pleasure,— but something which exalts me, somettiing which 



enraptures me,--than to walk in the sheltered aide of a wood or high 
plaataUon in a oloady winter day, and to hear the stormy wind howlinc' 
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They are all meant to operate to one end. They lead 
the mind to Him from whoni they have emanated ; hy whom 
they were plamied to arise thus within us, and to produce 
Ihis result. The young heart, in its joy, flies in gratitude to 
Its divine ^ver. The more reflecting maturity takes the 
«ame direction, and especially when any of the disappoint- 
ments of human things make it desirous of something 
better.* 

It is also in childhood that arises that believing feeling or 
habit of -the mind, which is so much connected with our 
social as well a3 our individual happiness, and without which 
life would be a succession of irritations and uncertainties, 
and a perpetual battle. If we habitually discredited and 
doubtea whatever others said, or what they knew before we 
knew, or what they have heard or seen, which we have not ; 
if we treated every 4hing vwth skepticism and incredulity, or 
had to areue, maintain, and prpve whatever we might be 
jacquainted with or excess ; or if we ^offended others by con- 
^u^l objections or dispute ; the quiet society of a cat, a 
jpigeon, or any silent animal, would be preferable to the eternal 
wrangling of a jsystematical doubter, or an habitual debater. 
Yet, judging from what we sometimes find among mankind, 
and from the effect of pride, self-assumption, love of supe- 
riority, and attempts to lower others and display ourselves, 
there seems reason to believe, that if wf had begun existence 
in the fiill maturity of our being, and with all the ignorance 
of its fir»t tirth ; sturdy egotism, continual denial, fierce 
dispute, mutual contradiction, mistrust, and incredulity, and 
pertinacious doubt of another's veracity, would have pre- 
dominated almost universally ; at least among the male 
division of mankind. Tuition would be impossible, when 
the teacher wee distrusted, and the instruction irksome. 

among the tress, and raving pvc>r the plain. It is my best season fbr de- 
votion. My mind is then rapt mio an enthusiasm to Hiraj who walks 
on the wings of the wind." 

* The American p6et intimates this effect on his own sensiltilitiesi On 
ifja apostrophe to the Sky. 

" O ! when amid the throngs of men, 

The heart grows sick of hollow mirth ; 
jHow willingly we turn us then 

Away flrom this cold eartb ; 
And look into Thy azure breast 
for SMts of ianocsnoe and rest !» 

BrfUHfu i 
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fiut the plan of our childhood and yooth precludes this 
&yil, and announces in this respect the foreseeing sagacity 
and benign providions of our Creator. It is natural to the 
infant mind to believe, to acquiesce, to defer, and to receive. 
It never doubts, disputes/ or rejects. It has a happy cre- 
dulity, as well. as docility. It thus becomes habitual to it to 
trust, to coiifide, and to rely, instead of suspecting, doubting, 
snarling, and disbelieving. 

It grows up 'with a persuasion of the reality of external 
things, and of the good.meaning and integrity of its follow- 
behigs. . Belief becomes its general principle, and doubt and 
skepticism the exception ; and never, at first, a very wel- 
comed one. Unless this system had been thus beautifully 
made the law and course ai haman nature, there could not 
have beei( any lasting society, any mutual liking or con& 
deuce, any civil uAion, or any domestic comfort. 

But under the present plan and economy of our being, our 
juvenile belief lays firmly the foundations of our knowledge, 
and provides us with a valuable store of right ideas and feel- 
ings, and a social frame of mind. It creates a mutual de- 
pendance, estunation, and courtesy, which cause our active^ 
life to begin properly, harmoniously, and comfortably. Then 
as our private reasonings and personal experience increase, ' 
what are really weeds in our opmions die away oi themselves, 
or are calmly and ]^adually obliterated, as new facts take 
their place;, and our enlitfged judgment selects what appears 
better. The man of real knowledge and wise judgment will 
never be a professed or habitual skeptic, nor see any merit 
in general incredulity. He will view every subject on its 
own particular grounds ; think of its ascertained realities, 
and deshre to have no other opinion upon it than what is j^st, 
and that will be always what is true, as far as he can discern 
it. Nature has nothing but facts and certainties. She pre- 
> sents these to us,* and never inculcates the Indian fantasy, 
ihat all or any are but maya or delusion. It has been sur- 
mised with much probability that there is something wrong 
in the heart, or disarranged in the mind of that individuu 
who, early and without personal experience- of its effects, 
begins to impute knavishness to others, or to sUspect design, 
falsehood, or intended deception. Later experience may 
force the mind to this cautionary doubt, but it is always a 
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feeling that diminishes both benevolence and personal c<mi« 
fort* 

The peculiar susceptibility of the young mind to poetry, 
to works of feeling, to imaginative naitations, and to reading 
or hearing of romantic incidents, or of supernatural fictions, is 
also striking ; and this is so na^tural and so universal, and has 
in all countries created so many tales of this sort, which have 
been the delight of millions, and of all species of the human 
population, that we cannot err in presuming that it is an 
effect which was intended to take place. But if so, if it be 
a -part of the origina:! plan of our nature, it must have a quality 
in it of a beneficial agency ; for nothii^ is a "natural instinct 
or inclination within us which is not of this character. My 
belief is, that all romantic fiction which does not actuaUy 
and purposely paint and praise vice and vicious characters, 
and seek to ms^e them attractive and imitated, acts advan- 
tageously oh the mind, and especially on the well>-educated 
spirit, and most certainly adds to the happiness of life.f As 
the great Duke of Marlborough is said to have derived his 
knowledge of English history from Shakspeare's historicid 
plays, BO a lar^e proportion of mankind derive much of their 
moral impressions and opinions from the narratives, fictitious 
or real, which they reeul, hear, or talk about These in- 
fluence more than the songs of a nation ; and their compo* 
fiition improves as the social mind advances ; but they will 
no more cease to interest than the »ye to see. It is, there- 

* It U 9 real advantage to youth that it is long indisposed and unwil- 
)iqg to think ill pf others. It is a great fault of maturer life to be too prone 
to look only at defects or errors ; to criticise, to detract ; ta think the 
whole bad if a part of any charauter be so. Youth is more generous and 
eoaj^lngt and often njore jul^t ; for as vnp grow up, our caution makes ua 
freqiiently ynjust. A large experience will convince us that Burvs has 
stated ftiirly the more general truth in these suitable observations. 

^ Every man, even the worst, has something good about him, though 
H is often nothing else than a happit tkmpekamknt pf constitution, in- 
clining him to some virtue. Hence, no man can say in what degree any 
other person, besides himself, can be with strict justice called wicked. 

'* I have often courted the acquaintance of that part of mankind ooai« 
monly called blackguards ; those, who by thoughtless prodigslity or head- 
strong passions h4ve been draivn to ruin ; an.d though disgraced by fbllies, 
and sometimes stained with guilt, I have yet found among them, in not a 
few instances, some of the noblest virtues ; magnanimity, generosiijr, 
disiDterested Mendship, and even modesty." 

t Even Luther once said, "I would not, for any quantity of gold, part 
With the wonderftil tales which I have retained fh>m my earliest youth, 
pr bave met with in my progress through Ufis."— Athen. Jan. id34. 
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tore, a benefit to society when a moral genius writes them. 
Dr. Johnson's grand idea is uniTersally true : '* whatever 
withdraws us from the power of oar senses ; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future predominate o^er the 

Sesent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.*** 
ost men of genius and celebrity have been fond of romances 
in their youni, and the taste has continued to their latest 
age. I have no doubt thatthe ancient romances of the middle 
ages, esp'eciaUv Amadis de Gaul, andt in & l^ss degree, Amadis 
01 Greece, and their companion fictions, were of great service 
to our forefathers.! I cannot here detail the facts on which 
I have formed this opinion, nor the reasonings which con* 
Tince me, that with all their occasional impeHections, and 
the evils of some, the fictitious narratives of the present day 
contribute no smaij degree of both moral and intellectual 
improvement to many ; but I remember meeting with somA 
remarks on- the connexion between poetry and religion^ in a 
periodical work, which seem to me too good and too just to 
be forgotten. I 

♦ Joamey to Hebf ides, p. 348. 

t In some very pleasing letters of Mr. 9oa(bey ta Sir Egttrton firy4geSy 
titers are the fbllowinrg new and iniportant remonrks : 

" The prose romances have had a greater effect upon oar UtentBis 
than has been supposed. In reading Amadis of Greece I hare firand 
Spenser^s Mask of Cupid, Sir Philip Sydney's Zelmane, and Shaltspeaiv^s 
Floriael ; the latter by name going to ooort a shepberiten, who proves a 
princess at last. . Was ever an v single work honoured with such imitators ? 

" The French romances which followed those of Calprenade, Scudery, 
Sec, were the great storehouses ttam whence Lee and the dramatists of 
that age drew their idots.*— Southey's Lett. May, 1809, in Sir Eg. Br. 
Aotobiog. ▼. ii. p. 261. fie shows their encfaantUig effect on the yoong 
mind in a later epistle : 

. " From very early boyhood, when I first read the Arcadia, in Mrs. 8tan<» 
ley's modernization of it, Sydney took possession ef my nrind^ Mie had 
thrown away the pastoral parts, and th« miserable ueees of metrs witB 
which these parts are encutnbered ; and therefbre I bad nothing to intsr* 
rupt my enjoyment of the romance. Forty years have not abated my lovs 
and veneration for Sydney. I do not remember any character mors iisaily 
without reproach."--Ib. p. 267. 

t " The connexion between the want of the religions principle and lbs 
want of poetical feelings, is seen in Home and Oibbon. Tlisy bad, radl* 
cally, unpoetical minds. 

" Bevealed religion is especially poetical. WbUs its dis^ossres have 
an originality which engages the intellect, they have a bcoaty to saiisiy 
the moral nature. It i>resents us with those ideal fbrms of exeellenoe in 
which a poetical mind delights, and with which all grace and harmony 
are associated. It brings us into a new world ; a world of ovsrpQweriaf 
interest, of the sublimest views and of the teoderest and purssl feelinfik 
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Tliero is another inteEectual advantage in our infimcj and 
youth. This plan solveB the question for all, how we cah 
beat acquire ideaa and knowiedge, with what we should 
begin, and how our mental faculty ean be best led to an ac- 
quaintance with the external world, and to form perceptions 
Bom it, and to compose out of it that furnished intellect, 
which will be most useful and most improring to us. 

A fall maturity would have overwhelmed a^ confused us, 
and precluded just thought and orderly arrangement, by the 
crowding multiplicity and irregularity of the ever-occurring 
sensations which would be ceaselessly flowing upon us, and 
from their excitation of us to actions upon them. Our child- 
hood averts (this evil. It causes us to have and to be sus- 
ceptible of no more impressions, than will at that time be 
serviceable to us. It slowly and very gradually introdubes 
ua to a knowledge of external things, and keeps away irom 
our consciousness and attention, at 'first, ail the outward 
mass, except those few that we then mpst need, and wiU 
soonest understand. On these our baby thought is exer- 
cised ; and as it masters them, every month brines new ones 
to it, which it is thus . enabled to comprehend and class, 
without being disturbed by more than it can use and ap- 
preciate. By this means it is gently trained to the distin- 
guishing its sensations from each other; to making right 
ideas from them ; to an exact discrimination of its various 
perceptions ; and, what is of the most fundamental impor- 
tance, to connecting the internal image or impression, or the 
notion formed from it, with the ri^ht external thing. This 
is of vast consequence to us. It is in all most happily and 

**TlM peenliar graes of mind of the New Testament writers is as 8tri» 
king as the actual effect produced upon the heart of those who have im- 
bihed their spirit. 

** With ChrieUans a poetical view of things is a duty. We are bid to 
eolour ail things with the views of (kith ; to see a divine meaning in every 
events and a superhuman tendency. Even our flriends around are in- 
vested with unearthly brightness ; no longer imperfect men, but beings 
taken into divine fkToar, stamped with His seal, and in training for ftiture 
happiness. 

'^ The virllMspeeuIiarly Christian, are also essentially poetical. Meek- 
ness, genUeness, compassion, contentment, modesty, besides the devo- 
tional virtues. Whereas, the ruder and mora ordinary feelings, anger, 
indignation, emulation, martial spirit, and love of independence, are the 
Ifistrimients of rhetorie more Justly than of poetry."— Londoii Review, 
1919, V. 1. p. 159. 
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iiiTftmbiy effected ; but it is qaite inex}>{tcablo by what in^ 
terior magic this is accomphshed. No one can explain how 
it is, that the infant assigns each particular idea or imaga in 
its thought or memory to the external thing from which it 
has be4n foimed, and thus establishes a connexion and cor- 
respondence between them which never ceases through life. 

No discovery of the greatest philosopher seems to me to 
be more surprising, or so much so, as that which every babe 
accomplishes for iiself— ^he correct association of its mental 
impressions, with the proper objects in nature which have 
.ckcoasioned them. Yet this is done by all with unerring 
constancy, and perhaps only could have been done by its 
perceptions of external things coming at first in such fewness 
to it. Its mother, its nurse, its food, its room, its bed, its 
nearest friends, are the whole of the outward world with 
which it is at &st conversant. It learns thoroughly to un- 
derstand these, and to connect these reahties with its own 
interior impressions and remembrances. 

New ones occur, but only in small number afterward, untii 
it can walk about ; and thus the mighty faculties of our mind 
are led and trained into activity by this gentle progression. 
Thus they are confined from month to month, and from the 
first year to the second, the third,* and onward to its youth, 
to that narrowed sphere of needful things, which enables it 
to acquire the power of knowing what is about it, and the 
habit of making just jjerceptidns of it. 

This sphere enlarges as childhood advances, and thus the 
mind has learned to feel ; to' perceive that it is in a world 
of other things and persons ; to discriminate between them ; 
to acquire an ever-increasing kndwledge^ of them, and to act 
rightly towards them, before the full possession of aU its, 
limbs and functions multiplies its sensations, and supplies 
continual excitation to its free and individual agency. It 
has thys gradually taught itself to be a human being, before 
it is called upon or instigated to act habitually like one. 

But if youth be thus delightsome and beneficial to us, 
what must the maturity of our earthly frame and powers be t 
It is what the fruit is to the flower ; the summev to the 
spring ; the completed composition to the lively sketcheli 
and sanguine progress of the devising fancy. It is the con- 
centration, and consolidation, and realization of all the powers, 
and enjoyments, and activities and faculties which have been 

Vol. tl.—Q 
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asBigned to hiunan nature. If the mind has been pnpedy 
edacated, if it has been trained to right self-conduct, if yirtti- 
ous principles direct it, if lore of Imowledge inspires k, if 
its ^ture destinies, and their divine soTereign, nave their 
^ae influence upon us ; if .the scenes of life have added ex- 
perience without diminishing integrity ; if the passions and 
appetites be as much governed by moral regulations in our- 
eelveSy as we always expect and requbre them to be in 
others -, if we have accustomed ourselves to observe both 
the boauties in the natural scenes and objects which we see, 
and also. those which may be traced in every fellow-creature 
we -know ; if philanthropy, instead of misanthropy, be our 
ch^shed feeling, and cheerfulness, instead of spleen, the 
habit of our temper ; if we have. cultivated our natural iastM 
for what is good and just, and amiable and kind, and have 
made it the habit both of the thought and action ; then man- 
hood or womanhood will be found to be the most perfect 
state of our human existence. Its. -cares and difficulties, and 
«ven its possible adversities,, will be but temporary ; and 
will always prove, if we, will perceive and assist their useful 
qieration^ but so many enle^rging and diversifying improve- 
ments and advantages to us.* Steady exertion, good spirits, 
well-founded -hopes, persevering patience, maintained con- 
tentednees, waiting resignation, and the superior aid and 
benedictjjon,' will soon lead us eidier to surmount what is 
disagreeable, or not feel it to be so ; for the severest visita- 
tions of this, character are more evils of the imagination than 
•of the sensorial reality, if we do not aggravate the puncture 
by our own irritations, and ambitions, and unreachable 
wishes.f 

" **Most great men have been nartared in the midst of isolation and 
jpaia, destitutim and contradiction. The artieholce will not grow except 
in gardens, but the acorn le cast carelessly abroad in the WUdemess, yet 
on the wild soil it nourishes itself and rises to be an oal:. Fat manure 
would be its ruin. The thinner and wilder your soi 1, the tougher and more 
iron-textured is your'timber, though albo the smaller. 

** So too with the apirits of men. They become pare flr«m their emnrs 
by suffering for them. He who has l>attled with poverty and hard toil 
will be found stronger and more expert."— Edin. Rev. No. 110. p. 2^41. 

t The woild abounds with proof that all states and cirenmstancesi, 
whatever be the privations attending them, may yet be happy. I will 
•elect only two, which we usually think the least likely, from coaditioii, 
to be so— the Rusaian and the Tartar. 
> The BoBSian author, Koramsin, thus speaks of his own poor country- 
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A very preyaloRt cause of the unhappiness of so many in 
mature Ufe exists from out fixing the thought, wish, passion, 
and pursuit, on something which is not in our possession, 
and which we cannot command, or which is really unattain- 
able by the individusd who cherishes the desire. 

It is the general misfortune not to be content with what 
we have ; not to see or cidti?ate the sources of comfort 
which in our personal circumstances maybe realixed ; and 
not to value what we are enjoying, because we have.it, and, 
by the daily use of it, become indifferent to. it, till we learn 
its importance by its departing from us. If every one would 
but study to extract pleasure from his means of pleasure, 
however humble, and to be as happy as it is in his power to 
make himself in his situation, without looking at other meaoa 

** Beneath the bright skies of France, under the shade of chestnut-trees, 
in the midst of Tineyards and in tbe neighbourhood of large cities, it is 
not difficult to be cheerdil. But deprived of all these excitements, the 
RiTWiAN PKA8A.NT 18 equally gay. Surrounded by forests, shut up in his 
smoliy cabin, or toiling during his short summer, he is always joyous, 
always singing or joking. Without schools, the inhabitants of our vil- 
lages often instruct themselves in reading ; and the number of poets and 
romancers to be found among this class of our populatibn, is hardly infe- 
rior to that of our professed literati, kre there so many among these that 
will live 80 long as the songs and traditionary tales of the other ? It is 
admitted as a general rule, that happiness consists in being satisfied with 
little. Now there is certainly no one that has fewer artificial wants than 
the Russian peasant, or who submits to labour so contentedly and cheer- 
fully." 

Toe Tartars of the Crimea, with very different habits, have been thus 
described and estimated by an Englishman with much good sense and 
enlarged consideration : 

** The life of a Tartar would appear to leave nothing to desire. True, 
he is indolent and poor ; but his wishes are as limited as his means. He 
gathers the fruit that falls beside him, and sitting on the roof of his house, 
or under the shade of the walnut-tree, which sheltered his fhther^ fother, 
he tastes all the mild gladness of repose. 

"The Russians exclaim against the laziness of the Tartars, but whers-. 
tbre should they work? They are the happiest peasantry possible with* 
sat it, and are naturally unwilling to sink into common labourers. 

" Hence the man is never permanently miserable. He struggles with 
events, and when unable to control them, he adapts himself to their coarse. 
He does not attain what he wishes, but what he can. He is therefi>re 
always as happy as he can be. 

" Nature balances her (hvours. To one she gives a dearer climate ; to 
another, a free spirit ; to one, a good government ; to another, a good re- 
gion ; to one, flreedom firoin plague ; to another, skill to defeat, disease. 
Thus, all are foimd, if not in the same scale of rational being, at lease 
with equal means of happiness.'— Webster's Travels through the Cri- 
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of gratification, which are not within his reach ; all would ex- 
perience a comfortable manhood, and learn from their own 
sensations that every one may be in this agreeable condi- 
tion. The apostle presents to ub the trne and golden rule 
on this subject : — -^^ For I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content."* On this principle we shall 
find that we . may all sing with sincerity the sensible old 
song,— 

*< My mind to me a kingdom is, 
$ucb perfect joy cherein I &ndJ*t 

Every class of life may by this means be the builders of 
their own happiness here, in a much greater degree than 
most belieye ; and we may all make ourselves as joyous in 
a cottage as in a palace. How often have travellers verified 
this possibility, and we should all remember that we ^re but 
sojourners and travellers here. Life is a journey ; our hab- 
itations in it are our inns, and we are all moving with varions 
speed to a permanent home, which will be a paradise to every 
being, if we will take the trouble — ^not over-burdensome 
—to make it so to us. 

But, you may ask, is every manhood thus happy ? is it not 
the complaint and the experience th^t it is accompanied with 
disease, trouble, and sorrow, anxieties ^nd vicissitudes 1 Cer- 
tainly ; it has these visitants ; and we all, in great diversi- 
ties of degree and mode, have to receive and to endure them. 
But these are evils which arise from the actions and con- 
duct of others, by which we are affected, or by our own mis- 
management ; or by that state of things which, as man has 
shaped his social world, in disregard or opposition to better 
laws or principles, he has brought upon nimself. We are 
all living and walking in a labyrmth and entanglement of hu- 
man .thmgs, which human errors and follies nave been for 
ages creating and continuing, and by which the divine forma- 
tions and provisions for our benefit are every day and hour 
counteracted. The natural is checkered and saddened 
greatly by the artificial. 

But these considerations belong to another part of our 

•Phil. iv. 11. 

t Milton's idea is sUnilai^ 

*< Tile mind is its own place ; .and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of HeU ; a Hell of Heaven.** 

Par. L. bosk i. 
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subject, and therefore shall not be pursued here ; yet it may be 
remarked, that if the posterity of Adam and Eve had not been 
ever since, like them, thwarting and disobeying their Crea- 
tor, and opposing his govemmerft, and disliking and refusing 
his guidance, it must be manifest to every judgment that the 
present state and circumstances of our social world, under 
which we all at various times suffer, would not have existed. 
He would have directed us, if we would have followed his 
directions ; and his moral laws and counsels are still ever 
striving to lead us, if we would but steadily observe them, 
into those systems, habits, and dispositions of social life, 
which would have made earth, and in no long time would 
yet make it again, a moral, intellectual, and even, physical 
paradise ; for there are all the natural means, and materials, 
and agencies now afloat around us to cause such a result, as 
soon as human nature will acquire and receive from him the 
wisdom and the virtue to produce it. Mo^t of our afflictions, 
and even our diseases, we bring on ourselves, and contribute 
to do so towards others, by doing so often what we ought 
not, and by omitting so much to do what we ought. 

It is essential that we should act, in conformity to his 
moral and natural laws, if we expect to be benefited by them. 
It is impossible that vi& can derive Or sustain our wellbeing 
by neglecting or resisting them. 

But my present object and duty are only to show, that in 
his plan and constitution of our nature, he has formed us so 
that every season of our human life may, as far as our frame 
asd as external nature are concerned, be successive periods 
of successive enjoyments ; and that, according to their ha- 
bitual laws and agencies, they always in themselves tend and 
act to this end. The disturbing causes come from other, 
sources to us, in counteraction to his gracious system and 
provisions for our welfare. He made us to be happy ; he 
rave us every natural means and powers to be so ; it is our 
Fault, not his, if we are otherwise. If mankind had let him 
always regulate their mind and conduct, as he desired and 
proposed to do, the social world would have been loE^g since 
a practical and beautiful Utopia in every period, both of indi- 
vidual life and of its general history. The happinesses which 
I have been enumerating show what his creation of us has 
endowed us with the natural abiUty to experience ; and we 
must ask ourselves and the bipgraphy of our fellow-dreatuns 
Q2 
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why such skilful and benevolent provisions of our Maker, for. 
oiir continual comfort, have been so greatly frustrated. 

If our Creator has made our youthful sensibilities so deli* 
cious to us, they do not natural^ lessen as our frame, be- 
•comes more complete and mature, unless we ehoose to neg^ 
lect them, or to let other impressions overpower them. All 
conditions of life prove this to be the fact. Beethoven, in 
all the glory of his success, as one of the princely musicians 
of the human race, avowed his gratifications from nature in 
the prime of his manhood.* We find effusions of the same 
sort from the Ettrick Shepherd, in his highland moors, t The 
traveller in the wild forest scenes of Canada, alike displays 

* Beethoven, when residing in 1824 near Vienna, walking out with the 
writer of the Incident, aseended a bill to a large and stately wood, witii 
ruins of castles and vines loaded with gra|)e8 in the prospect firom it. 
^' Here !'* exclaimed Beethoven, his eyes sparkling like diamonds, ** hers 
you see nature's laboratory, roofed by heaven itself. How glorious is 
this roof! How beantifVil its azure colour ! unobstructed by nien*8 works 
uf clay. And yonder, behold the great luminary, full of majesty, distrib- 
ming nourishment to all which his paternal influence has fostered into 
life, and clothing them with such beautitlil colours as the rainbow exhib« 
its. '' Here, sir, we ought to worship ; in the temple fbrmed by nature her- 
self, and inhabited by numberless crestures, all adoring their Creator, in 
the enjoyment of their existence, warbling contentment in a thousand 
accents. Here the soul of man expands with joy and awe. Sometimes I 
try to express my emotions in songs like birds, essaying; to flx With my 
pen the impressions which I exhale. But, alas ! how different is what I 
write from what I wish to portray ! I believe it to be altc^ether useless to 
attempt to convey our mind fUlly to that of another. We must be con- 
tented with the rough sketch, which our unskilful hands may make of 
our glowing imaginations."— Quarteriy Musical Mag. 1828. 

t Mr. Hogg's Song to the Skylark, amid seyerai others, breathes a 
pleasant feeling from the sight of one of the natural objects inohe fields 
he traversed. It reminds me of what the same bird has excited in myself, 
at I have seen it ascending and carolling over Epsom Downs. 
« Bird of the wilderness ! 

Blithesome and cumberieas ! 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness ! 

Blest is thy dwelling-place. 
O ! to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud; 

Far in the downy cloud. 
Love gives it energy : love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven : thy love is on earth. . 

O'er fell snd fountain sheen, ^ 

O'er ntoor and mountain green. 
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them.^ In every path of life and nature we are so framed, 
that even the very atmosphere kindles animating emottona 
in the manly breast. f 

But are there any, in their mature life, who cannot, from 
their own eq>erience, bear testimony to the gracious provia* 
ion which has been made, in their natural constitution, for 
being as happy in their middle period as in their earlier 
one 1 Vicious habits indeed may, and must, and ever will 
banish comfort and happiness from life ; and especially the 

O'er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow's rim ; 
, Musical cherub i soar, singing away. 
Then when the evening comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Blest is thy dwelling-place ! 
O ! to abide in the desert with thee V 

Songs by the Ettriek Shepherd. 
' * Mr. Head, in his-^ForMt Seenes of Canada, thus describes one of blf 
days as he traversed them : 

** .lane 2. Clear and warm. I came to a fine spot. In this sweet 
shrubbery, there were the birch and maple, the token of an improved soU, 
while wild currant and gooseberry bushes, in rich abundance, tufted the 
banks of a little stream of clear water. I sat down ; quite delighted witli 
86 charming a spot. 

" Beautiful birds were drinking and splashing themselves in the water ; 
and gaudy butterflies, of a very large size, were fanning the air with their 
yellow and black wings. ' 

" At this moment a little blazing meteor shot like a glowing coal of firs 
across the glen. vAndIsaw,.for the first time, what, in a moment* I rec- 
ognised to be the greatest of nature's beauties of the feathered race; that 
resplendent living gem, the hummingbird. Buzzing like an humblebee, 
which it exactly resembles in its flight and sound, it sprang through the 
air, tracing angle afler angle, with the velocity of lightning; till poised 
above its favourite flower, all motion seemed lost in its very intensity. 
The humming aojmd alone certified to the ear the rapid vibration of 
wing by which it supported its little airy furni. I was never more' ex* 
cited to wonder than by this little creature; so unexpected was its 
appearance, and so much more did it resemble a splendid insect than a 
bird."— Head's Forest ScenM. 

t " What a lovely morning ! What a delicious air ! What a splendid 
scene ! This is truly exhilarating. I feel at this moment just as if neither 
strength nor spirits could ever fail me. Often have I thus felt the revi- 
ving influence of morning. OAen, after a hot and restless night, spent 
in a comfortless bivouac, I have bailed the approach of dawn^and blessed 
the dewy freshness, even when T knew it would be the harbinger of car- 
nage and death.^—Frazer's Highl. Smugg. v. i. p. 91. t have felt this 
myself as much between 40 aad 50 as between 15 and 20. 
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I of those indulgences which are connected with our 
daily subsistence.* But these dismal contrasts and frightful 
exceptions only point out the utilities, as well as -the dignity 
and ornament, — ^na^, the necessity of virtue : without this, 
nothing can make hfe, at any age, happy ; or in any country. 
The moral maxims of all the saees acknowledge this fact. It 
18 the law of Providence that aU shall feel this monitory truth. 
But with the ennobling companionship and actuating influ- 
ences of the virtuous principle, the humblest and the poor- 
est may, as the American novelist, who has seen and read 
life largely, intimates, secure to themselves a personal dis- 
tinction, t But are not the reasons of this ever legible to us ? 
What is the moral panorama around us 1 Instead of mutual 
kindness, aid, courtesy, and benevolence, which the Deity 
'has recommended and commanded, and which he meant to 
be the forming and guiding principles of our social world, 
are we not too much envying, jostling, thwarting, lashing, 
impeding, repelling, opposing, provoking, and jarring with 
each other 1 Whether we write or whether we talk, how 
little does philanthropy influence either our voice or dur 
pen ! We act too frequently in the Arab spirit : " His hand 

* The vicinity of Dublin coald, in Jane, 1830, exhibit such a scene as 
this. " Yesterday was what was called the Walking Sunday of St. 
John's Well. An immense assemblage ;— all were dancing, singing, 
eating, or drinking. — T have just returned from the Air ground, and the 
ftcene it presented was horrible and disgusting in the extreme. Dozens 
of drunken wretches, hatless, coatless, shoeless, nay, even shirtliess, 
were scattered along the road ; some sleeping away their last night's 
debauchery, and others, with drooping heads, stealing into the city, to 
avoid the gaze of others. Numbers too of decently dressed women and 
girls, actually intoxicated, with tattered bonnets and torn clothes, were 
returning with shame to their respective homes. The sight was abom- 
inable.'*— Mom. Herald, »6 June, 1830. 

t It is to Mr. Cooper's honour that he has frankly written his con- 
viction OH this point. " While all must be conscious of the fearAiI in- 
firmities which beset human nature, there are none so base as not to 
know that their being contains the seeds of that godlike principle which 
still likens them to their divine Creatdr. Virtitk commands the respect 
of man, in whatever accidental stage of civilization or of mental im- 
provement he may happen to exist : and he who practises its precepts 
U certain of the respect, though he may not always secure the protec- 
tion, of his contemporaries."— The Heiden Maoer, v. ii. p. 2. 

It is gratifying to read the illustrious Beethoven's analogous senti- 



ments. " Recommend to your children the practice of virtue : fbr vir- 
tus alone, atid not wealth, can render men happy. This I knsw finom 
my own experience. It was virtue which upheld me, even in my 



toe alone, atid not wealth, can render men happy. This I knsw finom 
my own experience. It was virtue which upheld me, even in my 
missry : and to her, (sgetlier with tbe Art, I am indebted for not being 
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against every man, and en^ry man's hand against him."* 
It would be slander to say that this is generally the individual 
will and character, for really mankind abound with good feel- 
ings ; but we do not act consistently and regularly on these. 
We intermix, too incongruously and too unthinkingly, the 
balm and the poison; we wound as well as smile ; we are 
cruel as well as compassionate ;t we are too heterogeneous 
in our opinions and habits. So much of the harsh and 
stranger spirit is ever actuating the world, that the benign 
intentions of our^ Maker, who has planned our nature on 
the principle that we should habitualy all be " kindly afCec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly love"^ and mutual sym- 
pathy," ( are invalidated and intercepted. But I have no 
deaire to frame a libel against my fellow-creatures, in whose 
imperfections I fully share ; I only seek to show, that as 
ha as it has depended on our Creator, he has formed us 
with the most gracious care^ to be happy in every season of 
our human existence ; and that the failure never rests with 
him, if any of us happen to be otherwise. 

But the world is now what it has thus become, and we 
must live in it as it is, and do th6 beat we can in it and with it. 
AU of us have our separate plans for its reformation, by 
which most of us would only make it something worse than 
it is. It is better for us to drop the idea that we can ad- 
minister the rain and the sunshme, and leave all these great 
and general operations to His care,, who, we are empliati- 
cally told, " never slumbers nor sleeps. "11 We cannot uew- 
model society, or new mould or purify the public heart ; but 
we can begin the amelioration, by a firm and wise govem- 

a suicide. Farewell, and loye one another."— Beethoren's Let. to his 
Brother In I60S, Quart. Mas. Mag. * Gen. xrl. 19. 

t The preat Tainerlane, or Timonr, was a atrong instance oT this 
eontrariety, which many inferiors of all classes too often display. 
Tboagh he meant tA be humane, and in his Autobiography remarks, 
how extremely shocked he was one day at having onintsntiooally 
ttodden upon an ant ; yet he ordered molten lead to be poarad down the 
throats of some persons who had indulged in wine. 8o though he say% 
*' Whenever I undertook any thing, I cared not whether it was deemed 
a lucky or unlucky hour, but M>mmeneed it, placing my fUth on God ^ 
yet he soon adds, " At the time I invaded Fars, the people of Shiiaa 
took part with Sbah Mansur, and put my governor to death. I than- 
Are ordered a general fnastacre of idl the inhabitants."— Thnour^ 
Autobiog. X Rom. xii. 10. 

$ *' Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them thtt 
>.»— Rom. xU. 15. ii Psalm exxi. 3, 4. 
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ment and improvement of our own. Let ns mainly ttady 
this eflfect, and a new spirit and temper would soon warm 
into action about us, with all the buds and bloioms of a fresh 
moral spring. No one knows how much good he may do 
foy his own quiet and unobtrudin^ good example. Our eyes 
are always on each other ; and if we took but half as much 
pains to make our dispositions and feelings pleasing to each 
other as we do to make our complexions, persons, and dress 
agreeable, we should be half seraphs ourselves, and be ever 
unconsciously educatihg and aiding others to become such. 
By improving ourselves, we should be silent and secret bene- 
factors to all with whom we interminable and associate. We 
cannot well avoid, more or less, imitating each other. Those 
who see or feel in another what they like, what they per- 
ceive to be pleaainff, are imperceptibly attracted to do what 
they find from their own sensations to be gratifying, and 
what they hear to be approved of by those who observe it 
No one, therefore, acts rightly without acting beneficently 
in so doing. He scatters the seed of a sweet flower, that 
will spring up again in some other bosom, sure to multiply 
itself m the same way for ever.* 

It is a predominant principle in the fiystem of human na- 
ture, that the designs which have been formed for its im- 
provement are also made contributory to its happiness ; and 
m this respect we may admire the tendency and efficacy of 
the succession of the four stages of our earthly being, and 
of their occurring in the order we all pass through. The 
pleasures and activities, as vfeU as the disdj^es and cor- 
rective vicissitudes of our after Ufe, cause us to forget the 
enjoyments of our cradle era ; but, excepting the anomalies 

* The Edinbargb Review, in Jaly, 183S, bad tbetestrilOoff remarks on 
tUs subjeet: " How is moral refimn to be looked for, but m this wtiy : 
4bat more and more good men are, by a boanUnil Providence, aent 
Mther to diMomlnate goodneae ; literally to sow it, as in seeds ebaken 
mbroad by tbe living tree? 

•< For auch, in all agea and places, ia the nature of a good man. He is 
aver a mystic, creative centre of goodneaa. Hia inflaence, if we con- 
aider it, ia not to be meaauredr For hia worka do not die ; but, being 
of eternity, are eternal ; and in new tranaformation, and ever wider dif> 
flurton, endare, living and giving life. If thoa exclaimeat againat iba 
baaaneaa of time, think of thia . To redeem a world aunk into diahoneaty 
tea not been given to thee. Solely over one man in it taaaf thou powec 
Redeem him ; make him honest ; thia will be aomething ; it will bt 
aacb ; thy liA and labour there will not be in vain— Tbtsslf.''— Edia 
Rev. No. 110, p. 357. 
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which arise from nefflecUnff or depraved mothers, these must 
be as soothing as those of all young animab seem to be; 
with the addition 'of those maternal endearments and com- 
mingling sensibilities, which it is the privilege of the human 
race onfy to participate. All these gratifications are hourly 
increased, as the senses begin to attend to and to perceive 
the external things which affect it ; for it is a law of our 
intellectual nature, that every new sensation is a pleasure. 
Even pain, in its novelty, from its exciting operation, is not 
wholly disagreeable, if it be not tpo severe nor too contin- 
uous ; and whei^ it is so, its departure causes a sense of 
positive enjoyment to succeed to it, merely from its absence. 
This I have repeatedly experienced. But with the exception 
of what is of the painful kind, the continual occurrence of 
fresh impressions, unknown before, which, from a world 
where every thing is new to it, as it begins to be acquainted 
with it, are continually occurring to the growing child, must 
make that state of its being a happy era. We see this effect 
continually before us. Who is so happy as the self-amusing 
child that is tolerably well brought up 1 Its hours glide in 
playful comfort. It seems to feel life, as the ascending 
lark and the sportive insect do, to be an instinctive blessing. 
JiOft to itself, and permitted to pinrsue its own little fancies 
and activities, it is happy, because it exists and moves ; for 
we are so formed, that motion, as well as sensation, is pleas- 
urable to us. 

Old affe is querulous. It is one of its defects at times to 
be so; but let not this occasional weakness deceive you. 
Age suffers often from calamities which it has brought upon 
itself, and from many splenetic feelings, which it might re- 
linquish if it chose. But you may be assured that, naturally, 
it has new gratifications of its own, which fully balance those 
of earlier days, and which, if cultivated, would carry on the 
stream of happiness to its grave. If the life has been rightly 
employed, it will also have the visioned recollections of its 
preceding comforts, to enhance the pleasures which it is 
actually enjoying.* 

* On this last period of lift my own experience Is, in the fifth 3rear 
of my age, that, notwithstanding ailments, inflrmitin, and the priva- 
dons which they occasion, it is just as happy as all the preceding sea- 
tMHis were, though in a dilibrent way. 80 happy, as to cause no regret 
ibat thto/havc pawed, and no desire Uk exchange what is IRir what oss. 
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The result of both our reasoning aod onr expe^rieoce is, 
if we J3ict properly ourselves, and keep. a right judgment 
within us, as well as becoming habits, that each period has 
and brings its own felicities ; and that it will be the fault of 
human mismanagement, not of created nature atid its plan, 
if infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old a^e, be not a 
series of diversified pleasures : each period havmg its own 
best suiting and wisely appointed ones, and altogether com- 
posing a noblo banquet of rational happiness, partly sensorial, 
partly moral, apd partly intellectual, terminating, if we shall 
so choose, with that which is divine, and which is meant, 
ultimately, to be superior to every other. 



LETTER Xtl. 



Paradise— State of Adam and Eve—Tlu Divine Command— The Ne- 
cenity o/ such Tuition— Reasons far iU fmfosiJtion. 

My dear Sydney, 
Having taken this, survey of the system of being which ^ 
our Creator devised and selected to be 'that of the human ' 
nature which he chose to place on this our ^lobe ; and of its 
intended qualities, and of the provisions which he made for 
its moral and intellectual formation while here ; let us now 
proceed to consider the actual execution of his interesting 
design, in the experienced history of our thus favoured race. 
' It was his will, tliat our order of being should b^gin with 
two parents, one of each of the sexes already alluded to, and 
that from these, in an ever-multiplying series of productions, 
by a continued succession of new generations, all that quan- 
tity of human beings should issue, which have since con- 
stituted the human population. It was also l^s plan, that 
these two originating ancestors should begin their existence 
in a place, in a state, and under circumstances, which would 
not occur to any of their descendants, and which would be 
but a temporary condition to themselves and that of a very 
brief duration. 



been. Ifyoirthbashopes, and prospects, 
Iiss no inferiority ev«n iA ibis respect. 



and wishes that enchant it, «fs 



) 
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The abode i^jpointed ibr their first residence and expe- 
rience- was a selected portion of the earth, whose exact site, 
from the sabsequeat changes of its surface, cannot now be 
satisfactorily sscertained. It had been prepared to be a 
beantiful gaod^n, where every thing that was pleasant to tiie 
eye and gratifying to the taste was provided to give delight 
to their young sensibilities. The abundant produce made 
labour unnecessary, and precluded all care or inquiry about 
rabsistence. Their food was everywhere about them, as 
mtture^s spontaneous produce. Their daiSy life was the per- 
fection of human bappiness on earth, as far as terrestrial 
things and bodily effects could cause it. Every sensorial 
ei^oyment ; agreeable feelings ; mutual affection ; serene 
minds ; die absence of all anxie^ ; ignorance of all that 
was evil ; lovely objects of sight ; interesting scenery ; tiieir 
«wn ever-gladdened spirits ; the gentle activities of theur 
fimbs and movements; exercise without fatigue, and self- 
chosen occupations, without need or compulsion ; inter- 
chain of thought and wishes ; innocent gayety ; concurring 
sympathies ; the delights of young knowledge and conver- 
sation ever varying, yet ever pleasing, and always land and 
cmirteous, were those .dements of gratification which must 
have attachfed to the sweetly passing hours a joyoua con- 
scMUsness t>f happy existence, and imparted a soothing ex- 
eitement'of intellectual exhilaration. Such means of ratioitalf 
sportive, and tender enjoyment, 'must have caused the mu- 
tually admiring and heart-united pair to be the image of 
their God in his ielicity, as they were meant tb be trained to 
be, and. as all human nature will finally be led to be, in spirit, 
feelinsf, and temper; in its intellectual improvements, and 
in highly celestialised principle and character. 

Such was the first state of mankind, and such will be their 
ultimate condition in liietr .consummated formation ; but 
such could not be their durable condition, anterior to the ^ 
acquired' completion of their nature. The child oaimot be 
the man in its infancy, but must progressively grow into the 
maturity which constitutes manhood. This principle prevails 
ki all earthly nature. The vegetating seed cannot be the 
beauteous flower, ner the valu^ie fruit, which its living 
principle is otdained to form, a&d will be always actmg to 
eompose ; but for the production of which, the interme£ate 
prooees, -and ^ ti&e ^suBtkig esoMs, must indi^nsably in* 

Vol. II.—R 
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tervene. All ahioiial frames thus expand from their eaabtyo 
state into their complete strong^ and figure. What is true 
as t6 all th^t is materid and b^Ulj, is pre-emmently true of. 
human nature, in that attainable beauty, richness, and sub* 
Umity which it has the capacity to reach, and is invited to 
aspire to. But its perfection is too grand and too moltifa* 
rious, and consists Of too many elements, to be early at 
hastily effected. Many ages, a veiy complicated procem^ 
and a continued series of adapted progression^ must first 
ensue : and the fit process must be gone through, and romet 
have its due and successiye operations,' before the ennobling 
result can be acconiplished among us. 

Adam and Eve were but the. commencement of the diyine 
economy of human existence. They were to its ultimate 
perfection what the germinating seed is to the lofty forest. 
They could no more be what perfected human nature t» 
meant to be and will become, than their babes at the birth 
could be as large, mature, and dignified as themseWes. We 
ourselves are but in a stage, though a considerably advanosd 
one, of this evolving series of human progression. Bufc 
Adam and Eve could no more, in their paradise, be what 
their cultivated descendants are now, than these can trans- 
form their fields and cities into a garden of Eden. The firafc 
'state of Adam and Eve was, therefore, but tiieir first coiw 
litioui This would 'change as they changed, and as aU 
mman life necessarily alters to every one, as his individual 
age advances, from his young paradise in his mother's arms 
and fondling love, to all the varying scenes of a very dififerent 
nd shifting nature, which accompany the after periods of 
bis diversified life. 

One circi^mstance seems obvious to us, when we refiecA 
on the position of our first/ancestors ; and this is, that their 
continuation in this desirable abode of beauty and delight, 
or at least the continuity of their happiness in it and, from it, 
could not but be dependant on the right use they should 
make of all their faculties, limbs, powers, and senses. Thesft 
are too great, too many, too excitable, and too.pleasurabley 
not to need the knowledge and the habit of their due and 
beneficial regulation. This fact all human experience attests. 
We perceive its truth every day in ourselves. We must 
never do whatever we can, or all that we should like to do; 
nor could any intelligent being, living anywhere with others. 
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exert or have such a license. No two crieatores of mind and 
sensitivity ooald live together without mutual self-con- 
straint. In human beings, and in our human world, this 
truth is iiicontestable. 

A wrong, an injudicious, an unregulated use of our bodj, 
or of external things, is at this moment as incompatible with 
health/ comfort, or charaicter, to any one, as it was to Adam 
and Eve, even in their paradise. The first pair had to be as 
fipelecting, careful, and self-governed in their enjoyments and 
dsnduct, as every human being who has since issued from 
them, has found it necessary to be. 

But as they were the first beings of the human form and 
spirit that had ever lived, they htui no anterior experience, 
ttl> preceding example, no human reasonings of wise pred- 
ecessors, by which they could be assisted or directed! 
They could have no teacher but One. They had to learn 
nK die regulations, and restrictions, and modifications of 
thought and feeling, which they would have to observe, from 
Him who had framed them and nature ; and who only knew 
vAat it was expedient that they should do, and what it was 
his wiH- that they should be. But to be so instructed and 
ben«fited by him, they must obey his coons^s and precepts, 
iQii be imptieitly and continuously guided by him. This was 
essential to their wellbeing. His tuition, their obedience, 
and their permanent happiness, were three points which 
could not be separated from each other ; and of these, the 
dbedience could not but be the primary and the fundamental 
one, as even the tuition would be useless without it. 

Their permanent enjoyment of their beauteous paradise 
was, therefore, from the outset, made dependant on one 
condition — ^that condition on which the due formation and 
ri^ht conduct of all human beings must ever depend — and 
this was, that they should live in constant obedience to their 
Creator, and according to the regulations which he should 
suggest. It was impossible for them to preserve their well- 
bemg, to avoid what would be painful and detrimental, to 
enjoy a succession of uninterrupted good, and to do nothing 
that was ^vil or that would cause it, without receiyiu^ his 
counsels and directions, nor without steadily and imphcitly 
living in continual conformity to them. Utterly ignorant at 
first of every thing, and having to acquire the knowledge of 
whiittfver there. wm to know by gradual sensations as these 
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should occur, and totally incapable of f(»reieeiiif any reralty 
or of distinguishing gooid from evil, until hf alow and pco- 
gressive experience they should loam what was either^ or 
what would become fiuch ; they would at first oeed as mueh 
tuition from their Maker, and a» much patient and unceasing 
docility in themseWes to his advice and* precepts, as a b^e 
to its parents, and a scholar to his pieceptor. Without his 
directions and guidance, they could not but eir ; they could 
but bring pain and evil on themselves, as every infant would 
do, if unwatched and uncontrolled. Their minds were na^ 
urally in a childlike state :* all human minds are still bom 
so ; and they required then, as much as all their deseendants 
at the first period of their human life have since needed, a. 
oommandinff tutelage ; but this without an implicit and nevev- 
discontinued obedience in themselves, until what was to be 
done became habitual, would be nnavailifig and useless. No 
one is bom wise, pious^ prudent, skilful, virtuous, just) oi 
benevolent,, any more than we are bom manofiietmQecs at 
ahipwrightsi. We have to learn our moral virtues, as oumh 
as our mechanical dexterities. Life is the scene, and theatn, 
and academy of both our moral and intettevtual tuitiotty and 
we must submit to learn, and to be taught, and pttiently at- 
tain what we have to acquire, or we sh^ never be in amir 
thing, what, for out own sakes, we ought to bo.f 

* M. GutzlaflT gives us some expressfve Instances of the difference 
between the knowledge of what is wrong and prejodieiai to us, and Wt» 
elibetive •elPgovernmeat wbi«h reatnuns ua from doing wbat we know 
will be injurious to us and sball afterward repent of, in bis account of 
Cbe conduct of the Cbinese sailors who navigatetl the Junk he sailed In. 

'* I addressed the sailors who remained in the jtink} and Iwpcd I had 
prevailed on tbem, in some degree, to curb tkeir evil passions. Bui, ne 
sooner had I left the deck than they threw off all restraint. UnmindfiU 
of their starviug families at home, they seemed willing to give up every 
thing they possessed, rather than abstain fh>m that cilnie wbieb entails 
misery, disease, and death. Having exhausted all tbsir . itravions 
eamines, they became a prey to remorse and gloomy despair.*'— P. 88« 
fiome days afterward, he mentions, '* Our sailors were again insnared ; 
but the poor fallows soon felt the consequences of their conduct ; they 
iMd to seU their littte stock of nerebandtse; often did tbey iannu their 
fi>Uy, and a* often remark that they had no power to baconoe better meo. 
Captain Eo also exclaimed, » I am a forlorn wretch. In vain I striv* 
against vice.* He placed an idol in his cabin, and said prayers to it, 
but his efforts were in vain; lie would often say, * I hav» a (kmily ai 
liome looking to me Ibr support, while I am giving myself up to fbUy 
and vice.' "—Gutzlaff's Voy. China, p. 104. The same scenes again. 

p. no. 
t LiffiB|ioBMtaB48tfdtnily,"iryoaooBiaf«tU er Aittn«i 
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Thus thMr own w«lftire madd it indispensable tiiat they 
rilCHyd regatd their Maker, not onlf as their Creator and 
Soveieigii, bnt also as their moral governor ; the director of 
what they were to do — ^the preceptor of the rules as to their 
own conduct, which they were to know and to obey ; and 
likewise, that they should reculate their actions by the coun- 
sels and commands which he should, from time to time, 
thkaik it prq)er to impose. Now, it is on this point that God 
and man have been differing ever since his creation. The 
faflaman mind has never had any general disinclination to 
recognise, to worship, to admire, and to adore. On the 
contrary, it has been always prepense to do so. As a grand 
abstract Being, who is at the head of the universe, and 
xoyatty presiding over all things in resplendent and unparal- 
leled majesty, every spirit seems delighted to contemplate 
him, and would feel itself honoured, to be in any tram or 
eeremony of public gratulation to him. The attraction of 
all pagan and other pomps, processions, and relics, for this 
purpose and with this object, in every age and country, proves 
the tendency of the human soul to express its homage to its 
God. But from the moment that this honoured Deity be- 
gins to interfere with human inclinations, to enjoin moral re- 
itrdnts, to require his actions to be duty regulated, to exact 
self-government, to limit free agency, to do what all human 
laws and government do, and what must be done, for society 
to be in peace or comfort ; from that moment, the human 
heart begins to turn from its authentic God, and to desire 
and welcome any other that will not interfere between self- 
will and its unrestricted indulgence. Any theory of nature 
is preferred to such an interiference : and it was on this 
principle that the invented gods of the heathen world at- 
tained, in their various shapes, such a universal popularity. 

It was because they were made to be contented with the 
gift, the sacrifice, the ceremony, and the homage ; and were 
never, like the real God, exhibited as the moral sovereigns 
of mankind, requiring obedience to moral laws, and com- 
manding the practice of the social and personal virtues fro|n 
their votaries. So far was this ever done, that their Jupiter 
was himself represented as engaged in repeated immoralities 

Eve, and the apple and tlw serpent, still, voYittt is to be put up in tbelr 
sisad 1 or bow In tbadUScolty ramoved V^-^Bjtiatht Works, Td. vi. p. 859. 
R2 
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ill his own actions ; and many of the most popi^ sitet had 
idols of anti(mity, as still in India, were oi the mostticeotisaB 
character. Take my homage, but let me do what I like^ 
has been always the bargain that man has wanted Xo nalM 
with his God ; the impossible condition — ^which eren ieUow* 
creatures cannot allow between eaclv other, nor he lor their 
sakes sanction. It was on the same cardinal point that obt 
first parents, from the same disposition, beg^ thmr ifotd 
deviation from their Creator. 

And yet the Deity is no God, 'unless he is a aoral oiM 
and a teacher of morality to us. Without this, a digni&ed 
statue of a Phidias, or of some other fine artist, wouldi as JA 
did at Athens, or in the capitol on the Tiber, ahswet evoy 
purpose of theatrical adoration. If h» does not tea^h im 
what we are to do, and. how we are to {dease him, and re* 
quire our obedience to his tuition, a name or a marble figum 
would suffice quite as well as the invisible reality, if scmgt 
and show, and mcense, and pantomime would content him^ 
Tet this would be to leave mankind unguided, unregulated^ 
and ungoverned by their Creator, although, from the neces* 
sary ignorance of their first creation, his rules and counsel 
for their conduct could not but be as indispensable to their 
wellbeing, as the light, air, and food, which he had provido4 
for their use and comfort. 

Without his instructions, they could learn the moral knowl- 
edg[e they needed only from their own slow and gradual ez« 
perience, and long imperfect reasoning and judgment upojy 
It. But to gain it in this manner, they must do and safSss 
evil, before they would perceive what was so ; and they 
must also discover how it was occasioned by their own mia- 
takes — a deduction which, up to the present day, mankind 
are very reluctant to admit or to perceive. Hence tho 
wisest and the kindest conduct of the Creator to his human 
creatures was, that he should condescend to impart, and for. 
the due influence to command those regulations of mind, 
and actions, without which they would not be happy in theni» 
selves, nor allow others to be so. All laws from him are at 
all times light, wisdom, goodness, and benefactions to us ; for. 
they bring happiness, improvement, and knowledge in theiz; 
train, in proportion as they are observed ; and will adways' 
avert the pain and disadvantages which what (hey prohibit 
as certainly occasions, . . . - 



fiot altiioag^ the knofviect^ of whatsis good and evil ia 
mac ttctkms and emotions is essentia!, both to right conduct 
and to happy life, yet there is also another circumstance, 
vvfaich daily experience, which oui own conscionsness proves 
to be as indispensable, and this is selv-oovernmbmt ; the 
power and wiH of spontaneous self-regulation ; the habit of 
always doing what precept, information, and reason show 
lis to be necessary. No one can- doubt how impossible tt is 
for any one to act morally or rationally, if this main element 
of all rectitude and comfort be omitted. 

We see and feel its iri^rtance every honr. In the present 
qge of the world,- we are living, as it were, in an ocean of 
niorai truth, ever flowing About us, and bathing our eyes, and 
ears, and intellectual feeling, wherever we move or act. 
.Every censure is precept, and who is without censurersi 
Svery advice is tuition, and who is wanting in advisers 1 
Ckmversation is mostly a series of criticism on others ; and 
thus we are all lecturing and hearing lectures almost every 
time^e meet.- But does this influx and exercise of mcHral 
tutorage produce in any a correspondent rightness of con-^ 
duct 1 Is this at any time proportioned to our knowledge 
of what it ought to be ? Do. we perform the things we ought 
to do, and abstain from what we 'ought not to do, because 
we are fuHy apprized of the duty, and of the consequences 
which wifl folldw its neglect or infraction ? The answer is 
patent to us all in our daily memory and consciousness. 
We follow too much the devices and desires of our own' 
heart. We have the abundant knowledge ; we have even 
tfic convinced judgment; but we have not the necessary 
self-government. For tins reason, we err and stray from His 
ways, who would bv them lead us- to increasing happiness. 
We offend a^inst his laws, although th^t wise and benev- 
olent operation would, if they were universally observed, 
soon expunge, all evil from human life and human nature ; 
and were meant and given to us to do so. It is this want 
tff self-government, which is the source of so much that is 
annoying and pernicious in every descen^nt of Adam and 
Eve. But it was as requisite to them as it is at this moment 
to ourselves. All laws, and precepts, and instruction, ate- 
but words without it. It musi produce and therefore pre- 
cede the obedience which is desired, and the moral conduct 
on tSi e cctsi o ns , which vriH be m- advsatageoM, and is toi 
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eyeiy one so honouni^Ie. It was, . therefore, a iate^emng 
act oi his divine wisdom, and not less of his philanthropy^ 
that their Creator he^an his benign edijfcation of his new 
creatures by the mild miposition of one coj;nmand— -only on# 
— ^whose direct object was, by an easy and daily effect, to 
lead them gently to the momentous, habit of continual self- 
government ; of restraining natural inclination by reason and 
recollection ; of .regulating their desires and gratifications, in 
conformity to rules and tuition ; ctf feeling sensorial excite- 
ment, and yet of preventing it from oyer-ruling their will 
, and from governing ^eir conduct. For this purpose a fruit- 
tree was placed in those pleasing grounds, which they did 
not waiit, a^d which was but one among innumerable beai^f 
ties around them ; and this they were forbidden to make, use 
of. But being in their sight when they chose to walk near 
it, they had to exercise ,the daily habit of forbearing to pluck 
it : a perseverance in the obedience would have made self- 
regulation a companion of their existence. • 

A kinder mode, of training them to this prince ^of all the 
virtues, without ^hich not one can be steadily practised, 
coold scarcely have been devised. Themselves the only 
human beings in existence, neither of the six last cominanda 
of the decalogue were then applicable to them. They ha4 
no parents. They vfoxxld certainly not murder each other v 
and nothing of what was forbidden in the remaining four 
could have been committed by them. The preceding pre-» 
cepCs were as unnecessary to them at that time, for they 
knew, and loved, and venerated their God ; and would de- 
light to hallQw that day, when his creations had been com- ' 
pleted, and their enjoyment of enraptured life had sensibly 
begun. Gratitude would be their instinctive sensibility, and 
admiration and adoration their natural ecstasy and intellectual 
banquet. All they wanted was self-government; but this 
was indeed every thing. Without tms habit every moral 
perfection, and every nm)le aspiration, were sure to become 
a dreamer's vanishing dreams ; for they would, in no lon^ 
time, cease to be the only human bcii^gs in existence. Moral 
laws then would become as necessary when population spread, 
as they weipe .superfluous to their new-made selves. The 
only moral regul^ions they at iurst required, were the habitft 
of selffgovemmtot, and making the divine will, as it should 
he £8ffther Cioonmsiucftte^t U^ir ^evere^ aiu) abso}ut^ director.. 
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The simpUdty of the command and the lightness of liie 
ssl^restriction which it required, forcibly display to us the 
benevolent feeling of their guiding legislator. How could 
the discipline needed be more gentfy exercised'! What 
cotaM he have ordered, that would have been easier to be 
obeyed ! Einiberant gratification provided for them in rich 
luxuriance all around, with full permission to enjoy what 
they pleased ; this one restraint waabut an intellectual exer- 
cise, of merely that degree of self-command which it was 
essential they should begin to practise, and of which there 
could not well be a smaller requisition. But its veiy utility 
inevitably involved all the danger o^ disobedience ; for to be 
serviceable it must be continuous. It required net one for- 
1>earanee alone, but daily abstinence during daily sight. Yet 
it could not be otherwise ; for this is what the morality of 
our common fife demands, and which therefore must be 
eflrff teamed. From the hour we can use our hands and 
feet, we see things belonging to others about us, which at- 
tract our sight and excite a wish that they were our own. 
But from all of these every moment we must abstain. We 
must learn to have always before us what is desirable to us, 
and yet always forbear to take what is not to be appropriated 
byu^. We have inclinations that we must check — ^we have 
desires that we must regulate. 

All intellectual fife in human beings, or in any other, must 
be guided by the judgment and, by moral principle, and there- 
fore by continual self-restraint and by the proper modifica- 
tions. How rigidly do we exact it ^om our domesticated 
animals ; and to the credit of their self-government, and of 
their acquired habits of obedience, how much self-restraint 
do they not at least learn to exercise, and become in this 
respect a pattern to us their instructors ! 

To ttie human race self-government, according to appointed 
roles, to socially exacted observances, or to the due feelings 
and rights of others, is necessary every hour of our living 
day. It is not in what concerns property alone, or the use 
of our hands, or our inclinations and passions ; but there are 
the temper, and the speech, and the behaviour to others, that 
require unceasing self-guard and watchful regulation, from the 
want of which, so many evils and so much provocation follow. 

These certainties make it expedient that all education 
ihoukl begin with the injunction and practice of seif-govem- 
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jaent; and by causing us aU to be bern as chil^en 'under 
parents, it is naturally made to be so. They take caret 4m 
long as. we are under their direotion, that from our crodle 
until their instruQting duty ceases, the habit shall be daiAy 
exercised by us ; but Adam, and Eve had n9 dther parental 
tutor than their Creator, and it was expedient that they should 
be practised by him in this fundamental principle : with this 
view his command was given. 

That a tempter add^ his recommendation to them, to 
disregard the prohibition thoy had received, was also but an 
anticipation, of what was certain to occur to every one in 
usual life ; and which, from the beginning, our forefathers^ 
like ourselves, had to leam to bear and to resist That the 
injurious consequences which had been threatened woi^ 
not follow from the disobedienpOr but that good or pleasuie 
to themselves would be the result, is stated to have been the 
misleading suggestion ; and the same . representations to do 
wjTong are perpetually occuixing to us all ; |ind what is more 
dangerous to us than the serpents. to them, they occur to us 
from each other, from fellow-beings, from friends and as- 
sociates. Whenever a companion of the moment wishes va 
to do what suits or pleases him, however , objectionable we 
may think it, or it really is, ^e constant observation from the 
persuader is, that it will do no harm ; that it is not wrong>; 
that no evil will follow from it ; that it will be gratifying ; 
that it will be beneficial ,* whel^er it be to take liquors or 
food that we think we ought not, or to join in any scheme 
or action that we disapprove of, or that is forbidden to us. 
Such, notwithstanding, are always the urging incitements^ 
by which others seek, to induce us to do what they at the 
moment desire, Every solicitation of this sort is a tempt,a- 
tion to us, and is meant to have an inducing e0ect. Temp^^ 
tions in this shape occur almost ever^ diy, and we ha^e 
always to resist them at every opportunity. Every pleasure 
is a temptation, and mstead of yielding to its persuasion, we 
must learn to persist in acting as we think or know to be 
more proper. In t}iis respect, we are all tempters to each 
other i sometimes fatally so ; even with much good mean* 
ing. All human beings must therefore be trained to hear a 
tempter's voice, and to endure his persuasiopsi without being 
influenced by them to do what we ought not. 
This is a state of things which is insepara,ble from all. ex- 
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ilt«iiee that posseibes flctivitf , varied powers, inteliigenctf; 
and «elf-agen6y. All beinge, angelii or men, the highest and 
the lowest, will always be able to do maeh which they ought 
not; andwoaM have temporary pleasure from it, and feet 
many excitements to it. Self will alwaye be gratified by 
many things that Would not be as agreeable to oSiers. Oar 
self and their self mnst frequently be in opposition to each 
other, however perfect both may be. But whatever is pleas- 
urable to US; is a temptation to us to do what will give us 
the gratification. This will be the same in heaven as in 
earth — through all the eternity of their being, to every onJer 
of intelligence and sensibility, as well *iis at' every present 
moment. The possibility of doing wrong; the desire of 
doing whkt we may tike ; the momentary gratification (bat 
will arise from it ; the perception that we should abstain 
from what is not proper to be done ; the temptation of the 
excitement to it, and of the pleasure which at the time would 
ensue from it ; -the habit of enduring this temptation and of 
withstanding its influence, and the continual self-government 
which will be necessary to keep inclination, will, judgment, 
resolution, perseverance, and duty, in harmonions and unre- 
teingexercise^-these things must accompany all intellectual 
existence, in every part of the universe, through all time, as 
#e know that they are every day inseparable from our own. 
Without them, neither our own wellbeing nor that of others 
can be long conserved. It is awful to mention the Deity 
himself as being in this state, because we can never think 
of him with too forbearing veneration ; but as far as we ought 
to allude to such a subject, we may intimate, that none of 
his creatures have to undergo temptation, or to exert a self- 
government which he has not every moment to endure and 
to exercise in himself, in million of millions of times far 
greater degree ; and without the least necessity, for he has 
no superior. Let us only consider how oilen pur race alone 
act* contrary to his wishes, and yet how he spares and bears 
with all. Let us remember that he is continually sending 
his rain, and heat, and sun, and the food, and comfort, ana 
blessings which they produce, to the evil as well as to the 
good. Let us think how steadily he coerces and regulates his 
uncontrollable omnipotence — that tremendous power which 
no one can resist, and none but himself can govern — ^for the 
good of all, instead of only to please himself. Let us reflect 
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what temporary gm^taXwm of vaiioas sorts he mi^ -deriTS 
from capriciously exercibiag it on his dependant beinga ; a&d 
from spotting for hia own enioymeht with them, as we dp 
tirith wnat is at oxa mercy. Let us recollect the provoca- 
tions which uncountable tnillbns are every- moment giving, 
to him by their misconduct^ absuxdities, and disobedSnce ; 
and we shall feel that his stea^ess in resisting the tompfta- 
tions and excitations which he must he undeifoing, and the 
self-government which ^he must be every momept practising, 
miist be as marvellous, and are really as incomptehensible 
by us, as any other power and quaUty of his adorable and 
indescribable nature/ He imposes no precept upon us, of 
which he does not i»esent to us in his own condnct a mag- 
nificent example ot spontaneous practice. 

Thus we see that our paradisiacal ancestors eonld not but 
have to acquire, from the beginnii^. of their beings, this 
habitual power of withstanding temptation and of coixtinual 
self-government of their inclinations, wishes, appetites, and 
powers, and of obeying their Divine Instructer ; they were 
even in danger of bein^ misled by each gther. Each had to 
attain and practise against the other, the resolution and the 
ability not to yield to ^ny suasion or influence whei^ the in- 
quest was improper, the advice erroneous^ or the entreaty 
prejudicial. Liove, a beauty and a blessing as it is^ woul^i to 
them as to us, be as pernicious as a fiend's hatred, wi&out 
this self-guarding and self-commanding power. How many 
m3rriads have been victims even to intending kindness, not 
purposely misleading, for want of this acquired independence ■ 
and wisely-resisting power ! 

These views seem to present to us' the rationale of the 
events in paradise — ^the leading principles on which they- 
were permitted or appointed to take place.* 

* It is a curious fact, tbat the Mexicaiis had a tradition of the history 
of Eve, and a representatioti of it, in their symbolical paintings. Hum- 
teldt thas mentions the circamstanoe. 

In describing the hieroglyphical paintings of tlie Mexieaaa In the Bor- 
gian Museum, st Veletri, he says, that No. J, Cod. Borg. M. 11, lepra- 
sents •' the mother of manlcind, the serpent woman, Cihua tfohnaU." 
Another, No. 2, " the same serpent woman, iie Eve of the MexieaBs." 
— Humb. Researches, vol. ii. p. 83, 4. 

Of the Codex Vaticanus, he mentions, " the group, No. 3, Tepresents 
the celebrated serpent woman Cihua cohuati, called also Quilatzi or 
Tooaeacihua, woman of our fleeh. She is the oorapanion of Tonaea* 
mum, TfatlfaxicaascensideMdIierastheinAhBrofUwhQmaaBtDSk 
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LETTER XIII. 

, Csnsiderations on. the Transgresaion qf Adeem and Eve, and on the 
Divine Plan with respect to that event— Its Results— TTuugMs on the 
Conehtct efthe Deity towards them and their posterity. ^ 

• Thb new-made beings did not attain that self-govemment 
nor that doeility^ without which htipian existence could not 
but become a frequent scene of moral evil. Not even thek 
veneration or love for their Creator and Benefactor, viraii of 
force sufficient to restrain them from that action and gratifi- 
cation which would be the beginning of it, and the certain 
cause of more, by disregarding and disobeying his counsels 
and commands. 

The natural inclination to do what Uiey chose, and to 
have a pleasure within their ovm easy reach, overcame their 
resolutions and motives to obey. They fucked, they ate, 
they sinned, Uiey showed their own weakness and folly. 
Th^ committed a disobedience which, having once done, 
they were certain to repeat. I believe they did no more 
ihan what every one of their descendants would haye done. 
As far as I c«a iudge and feel of myself, I have no doubt 
that I should, in that state and stage of haman being, have 
erred in the same manner. J thidc I have, in many parts 
oi my life, in some respect or other, acted as wrongly, with 
as strong reasons to do otherwise, and -with no greater 
temptations than they had id resist I can have, therefore, 
no doubt, that Adam and Eve, in these incidents, were a fair 
and full r^resentation of human nature. In " Adam all 
sinned," because all would have sinned under the same cir- 
cumstances, and all have ever since sinned in the same 
manner. Our first parents were not worse than any of their 
posterity. In them the natural powers and tendencies of 
their oi;der of being, at its commencement, were fairly tried 
and put into action. The result corresponded with the cir- 

Afler tbe god of tire celestial. Paradise; OmeteuetU, she held the first 
rank among the divinities of Anahaac. We seeTher always represented 
With a great 8erpent."<^Humb. ib. vol. i. p. 195. ** Their Adam Is called 
TbnaeateacCli, or» tord of o\ir fledh." He is represented in the Codts 
Bofvianus, fol. 9.^-IIunh. U). S26. > ■ ' 

Vol. II.— S 
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cumstancea. It would have been the same if they liad 
been immediately destroyed, and others created instead, to 
undergo a moi^al education by the same or by any other de- 
vised events. No m<»ral being can start up at once like, a 
mushroom, nor a babe be a man of knowledge and virtue in 
its cradle. If a thousand new creations of human kind had 
been made the experiments, in the room of Adam and his 
beautiful companion, all would have equally proved, by yield- 
ing to the temporary inclination in opposition to the pro- 
hibition, that hunuui nature, in that sta^e of its being, had 
not the 'stilf-regulating power, nor the spontaneous will, nor 
the persevering wisdom, to govern its actions by its Crea- 
tor's commands, nor to restrain itself as its own welfare 
required ; nor would, in a paradise of continnal enjoyment, 
acquire ^at it was thus deficient in. It was, therefore, of 
no use to 'make a new Adam and. Eve in their stead* It 
would be more beneficial for the moral formation of the hu- 
man race, to effect that gradually which could not ^e achieved 
immediately; and therefore that the offending pair should 
be continued, and that they should be acted upon so that 
their very sin ^hovdd, from the consequences which would be 
attached to it, become an everlasting admonition and in- 
struction to themselves and to mankind. This would make 
their very transgression, by its painful consequences, a per- 
petual benefit and friendly Mentor to them. It was, there- 
fore, a part of the divine plan, that althou^ they had trans^ 
grossed, they should not be immediately destroyed, but be 
taught and disciplined instead, and thus be made to feel the 
f<^y of the disobedience, by an abiding conviction from its 
painful result. The threatened death was fastened by the dis- 
obedience upon them and their race, because human beings 
that would not be counselled and guided by their God, ai^d 
would not use self-restraint, were not those whom he meant 
to make immortal, or who could be so, with lasting happi- 
ness to themselves or others. The species of human kind 
to whom he designed to give an eternity of life and haf^- 
ness, were to be those only who would, with affectionate and 
grateful docility, be instructed and governed iJy him ; and 
who would train themselves to such habits, and moralized 
mind and wUl, as such obedience and self-government would 
produce. 
Hence on the day of their disobedience, death began bis 
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dominion in the human world, and became fixed for ever 
on human nature on this earthy as long as any of Adam's 
posterity should be upon it. , " Sin then entered the world, and 
death by sin.^'*^ On that daiy he broug^ht mortality upon him- 
'iself and all ; a prospect of an everlasting perpetuity of being 
•had been presented to him, if his obedience had been unfal- 
tering. But this wonderful boon, one oi the greatest that an 
eternal Being can give, was not to be the enjoyment of a 
selfish, vacillating, unsteady, uncertain, ungovernable, or un- 
dutiful spirit ; it was therefore taken away at that time and 
on that event from this world, and from all that woifld here 
resemble their first parents in fickleness and misconduct, to 
be connected with and be afterward offered, as a new and 
special promise of divine benevolence to mankind, by Hix 
who first brought, really and authoritatively; life and immor- 
tality to light, in the grand future which he opened to us ; 
and who devoted himself to the most ignominious punish- 
ment which human laws then inflicted on the greatest human 
crime, in order to secure the future paradise and Sabbath 
to us.t 

The continuance of Adam and Eve in a paradise of ever^ 
'Sensorial delight, would -not be at alMikely to increase then: 

' t Romans v. 12. 

t 1 consider vice, crime, and sin to be tbe three term^ whieb designate 
immoralities, or wrong actionii, according to tbeir relative eifects and 
conneidons. Vice is tne more personal denomination, as they concern 
oursdves. We ffire vieioiis in practising them, because they bring an 
individual stKin and depreciation and deterioration upon us. Crikb is 
their appellation as they affect others ; as actions which have been de> 
nounced and fbrbidden by social laws and feelings, from their injurious 
results to others. We are criminal in doing them, in the eye of the 
established laws, of the appointed tribunals, aqd of our fellow-^ings. 
But SIN is their peculiar character, as between ourselves and God. It is 
the brand which is fixed upon them with reference to him, to his moral 
government, to his sovereignty and honour, and to the wellbeing of his 
universe. All wrong actions of mankind, or of any other order of rea* 
soning beings, are sinful in bis sight, because they are always in coun- 
teraction to his wishes, plans, and purposes : they are a direct disobe- 
dience to liim, and therefore a revolt from our natural allegiance to hira« 
md an act of rebellion against him. Sin is therefore always represented 
sa associated with bis displeasure ; for it is always, in every shape, in 
some degree or other, a producer of evil, and a cause of its continuance 
and perpetuity. It is ever invading the welfere and happiness of some 
part of his living and sentient femily, and is always impeding or prevent- 
ing their improvements. It is these consequences, baides the blot it 
keeps up in the moral beauty of creation, which have occasioned sin to 
be characterized as " excesding sinrnl." 
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dispomtion for flelf-restraint. CoBtinued enjoymait makes 
self-iiidulgeiice more natural and more dear to ns, and fea- 
ters an aversion to diminish it, while it weakens the power 
of foreffoing it. It was also certain that no fiitnre precept 
would be regarded in opposition to inclination, if this, the 
first, and one so solemnly enforced, and with such conse- 
qaeiices attached to it, could be disobeyed without any loss 
of comfort. Man would never be a moral being, if he could 
be immoral with impunity. The very best need the check 
of recoUectingt that to indulge inclination against li^ht and 
duty, uiTolves painful consequences. Present experience- is 
ererywhere exemplifyinjif this truth. Sound reasoning con- 
finns it, and no wise being would desire to forget it. 

It was therefore necessary to change the human abode 
into a less pleasurable and more educating state. It was im- 
portant to the improvement of the founders of mankind, that 
they should learn, and their descendants know, that if they 
would not or could not submit to the regulations, or pacdse 
the self-government so requisite, they must be assisted to 
gain the habit of the right conduct, by finding the want of 
It to be dis][>leasing to their Maker, and prejudicial to them- 
selves. A removal from the garden of deught to the mare 
common world in which their posterity were meaht to live, 
was, for its tutoring effect, made the first result of their de- 
liberate error. 

Here they found a very different natural state and scenery 
of things. Spontaneous produce without toil or care no 
longer appeared. Plenty was no more to spring gratuitously 
firom the earth. Man was decreed to obtam his subsistence 
by his manual labour.*' Industry and exertion were made 
the future authors of comfort and -gratificatit)n to him. Self- 
, indulgence was to be purchased by previous privations. The ' 
remembrance of the loss of a happy state ; toiling activity ; 
anxiety for its success ; difficulties and disappointments ; oc- 
casional grief and sorrows, — ^were appointed to attend human 
life during its future stages, as admonishinff memorials of the 
folly and error of not obeying the declared laws of the Cre- 
ator, and of the painful results of prefening self>gratification 
to self-government, self-will to obedience, and selMnduIgence 
to moral self-regulation. The paradise showed how he could 

* Genesism. 17-JjB. 
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Yewaid, and that he was desttous of doing so. - Tha removal 
from it was evidence as impressive that he can take awsjr 
what he gives, whenever he thinks proper ; and that there* 
fore his favour is always to he sought for, and never to be 
undervalued or neglected. No human sources of what is 
pleasurable or profitable, can equal the Uessings whieh his 
approbation and bounty can at any time confer. To him, 
then, the human eye- should be turned, for every goodvrhieh 
the human heart can rationally desire. 

There is no reason to doubt that the misconduct of Adam 
and Eve was foreseen by their Creator ; nor could the cer- 
tainty that if they, in the perfection of their first creation, 
would so err, all their posterity issuing from them would 
com^iit similar deviations, be absent from his omniscience. 
When he devised and resolved upon having in his universe 
the human order of beings, we may be quite sure that he 
took the largest views of all the consequences and probabil- 
ities that would result from his new creation. What we 
should do ourselves in our petty concerns — ^what we actually 
do in all our undertakings, as far as our Uttle foresight can 
be exerted, — we may be sure that the benevolence and 
wisdom, as well as the prescient power of the Almighty, 
would lead him to perform. He anticipated the events which 
took place, and yet chose to begin his human race with them, 
because it was best and wisest for him to do so, if sueh a 
kind of beings, on such an earthy were to be called into exist- 
ence at all. But as it would be also perceptible to him that 
no other Adam and Eve, no other first-created parents of a 
human race, would then act otherwise it was useless to an- 
nihilate them, unless he abandoned his design of having any 
1 human beings at all. There appears to have been no alter- 
' native between ezpnnging such an admirable forrn of inteU 
ligent existence as human nature, with all its faults, still 
shows itself to be, out of his creation, or permitting the 
o£fending creatures to continue inlteing, allowing creatures 
of the same kind as offending to issue from them, and adopt- 
ing a capacious and far-extending plan of producing that 
perfection in their nature, by a progressive process, in a due 
series of revolving time, whi^h could not be effected by any 
instantaneous operations. A word, a single thought, would 
have banished human nature from his universe for ever; 
but he did not create in order to aimihilate. His gracions 
S2 
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mnAi ever conteinplftting the prospectiye etenity, while it 
foresaw the sin of Adam, and of generations aftc^i genera- 
lions of- his descendants^ discerned also tha;. the; could be 
put under a fitly devised succession of states and circunt> 
stances, which, amid all their transgressions and errors, 
would still be working out an increasing melioration in eveiy 
new succeeding race. He knew that a divine economy of 
means and agencies, and of remedial efficacy, could be also 
introduced among them, by whose concurring operation hu- 
man nature would, at last, be brought into that general im- 
provement and individual regeneration, which in its latest 
generations in this world, and in due selection from ihoUe 
which should precede, before the whole species would be 
so benefited, would accompUsh all his^ wishes, in that 
completed formation of an order of beings, which has man- 
ifestly been a favourite conception of his divine inteUigence. 
A process to effectuate this grand result has been in oper- 
ation irom the first appearance of Adam in conscious life. 
The brief residence in £den Was its commencement. The 
command, the transgression, and the removal, were its neit 
operations ; and all that has since ensued in human history 
hAs been additional evolutions of it, as it shall be our en- 
deavour, though most insufficiently and imperfectly, yet in 
some measure to illustrate. 

Let me entreat you to take these suggestions into c-on- 
sideration, and to permit me, at the hazard of being tedious, 
to add a few other remarks, though as succinctly as possi- 
ble, to elucidate a little more the events which we are re- 
viewing. 

In conducting his dealings with his human creatures, we 
may be sure that the Deity would choose that plan which 
would most suit their wellbeing and his own gracious, design 
in their formation. Whatever this was, if w^ speculate far- 
ther on that subject, we may observe that, to our reason, 
three general systems appear to have been possible, on either 
of which he might have founded his relations yvith us, but 
of which I, as one of the interested human bemgs, should 
' most desire that he would adopt the last, and rejoice that be 
has done so. 

He might have resolved to overrule and force all their 
motives and actions into compelled conformity to his will ; 
and by s^bBtituting his power for^heir self-agency and spoil* 
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Uuieous conduct^ become himself the Tirtnal and eobCitiiial 
mover of ill their faculties and actions— Or, 
' He migh^ have left them wholly to themaelvet, and to their 
own natural faculties, and functions, and inclinations, and 
to every casual impulse and excitation, with perfect license 
to every on% ib do what he or she individually and at any 
moment should please, witibout any notice or control from 
him, and without any tuition, interference, counsel, or com- 
mand — Or, 

He might prefer to unite the benefits of both of the abovis 
alternatives, omitting their disadvantages ; on this plan h* 
would leave his human race generally, and for this most part, 
to the nature he had given them, and to the effect or tho 
circumstances and external agencies amid which he had 
placed them. But with their natural power and liberty to 
act as free-willing beings, and to use their own power and 
Unities as they chose ; he would ako subject them to the 
moral obligation of receiving his advice and precepts for 
the right regulation of their conduct ; and he would resolve 
to itnpart to them at all times such additional aid and intel- 
lectual sug;gestions and influences as they would admit, in 
order to guide their judgment, form their moral sense, assist 
the right action of their spontaneous will, enlighten their 
ignorance, and fortify every good will and resolution. 

Of these three possible schemes^ the first would never 
have formed a humati being. It would have suspended or 
annihilated the -action of the hunian soul, and have made 
iu existence useless and superfiaous. Man would then have 
been a mere framework of bony and fleshly mechanism, 
moved by God. It would have been the Deity ilsing the 
limbs and faculties of his creature, and acting in them iiutead 
of man himself; but for this purpose a tree mightf have beeor 
so animated, or any quadruped that grazes or rumiMtesi 
about us. 

The second plan would have abandoned man to his animal 
nature, under which, from the total ignorance in wluch he 
would have begun his existence ; from the slown^ with( 
which knowledge comes to every one from his Oiwn expwi- 
ence ; from the absence of alt superior tuition ; from the 
in^fficacy of any tuition without personal ezpeiience ; from 
his powers of immediate action, and from the great excita« 
bility and acti^ty of his mind and passiona-*m«n could nol 
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£m1 to become a sdfisfa, Tiolenty-wilfiil, sensual, envying, evi]>- 
doing, contending, mischievous, and miserable creature. All 
lyings of great energy, and powers, and activities, without 
adequate knowledge, and tuition, and self-government, and 
moralized mind, could not, from the^ very natural effect of 
their- impulses and qualities, be otherwise. We ftiust all feel 
that this would be the case with ourselves, if every restraint 
on our self-will -and inclinations, and all the effects of our 
better habits and education were abstracted irom us ; if all 
laws, government, mi^stracy, tuition, and authority-were to 
ceaae. Great bodily limitations of .powers, and an enfeebling 
isferiority of mind, keep the animal races constantly confined 
to their snudl circle ,of actions. But man's superior frame, 
which admits him to execute all the purposes of his will, his 
nvaciontf spirit, and his excitable activities would soon cause 
and enable him to be and do all that he ought not, and to 
become a formidable creature, inflicting evil on others, and 
suffering from it himself. Hence the tmrd alternative seems 
to be that which wisdom and benevolence would be led to 
adopt, and which every rational being would desire. It is 
that under which we have been appointed to live. 

But on this plan, man becomes liable to erroneous mind 
and conduct, and will certainly deviate into them, unless and 
until he seek and act constantly in unison with the counsels 
and commands of a superior instructer. The probability is 
that he will be. a medley of both; now obeying his better 
guide, and now yielding to his contrary inclinations. Moral 
at one time, trans^ssing at another ; erring and rependng ; 
simiing and suffering. iMothing can prevent his being thie 
inconsistent compound of right and wrong conduct, but that 
imiform obedience which he will not adhere to, and that 
constant self-control which, though in many things he is al- 
ways laudably exerting, yet whicn he is also as frequently 
at least, and often more so, relaxing or refusing. 
, Thus we perceive that- there was no alternative between 
letting man be ^hat he has been, or relinquishing the intention 
of having such a being in creation. 

Yet for a race of creatures to be disobedient and offend* 
ing, and to be continued as such in a moral universe, and 
\mder the mora} governance of an Ahnighty Sovereign, who 
is himself pre-eminently a moral being ; how is this recon- 
oikable ' witk the diviiid consisteBcy, with the perfectioi|s 
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and wiadoa of ^he dirine nature, with its wnnoa to aH 
thai is sinfo] and evil« aaad with ita deaire that thate thould 
be no absurdity, no error, no immoralit)r> and no unhappinest 
in his creation 1 

The ehiddation of this difficulty expands before us the 
grand scheme of his selected and adopted economy of tlnn^a^ 
aa to his human race, which may be intimated in a few 
I words. He perceived that they could be made improvable 
beings ; that human nature was capable of moral and intel- 
leettud progression ; that a system might be established for 
^ its perpetual advancement hy periods luid generations ; that 
the race could be th^is put under a procesa of perpetual 
melioration, and ever-enlargi]^ formation ; that the later 
generataona oould be led to improvementa, of which the 
earlier would be incapable ; and thus, by a succesaioB of 
gvadttal advancement, what could not be produced in tfaa 
anterior stages would be accomplished in the last : and man 
would .thus ultimately become that distinguished .order of 
moral and intellectual being, which would bring him into a 
divine reaemblance to his Creator, and place him at this 
consumma^tion of his progression, in the highest ranks of in« 
taUigent and celestial existence. 

l^e history of human nature on this plan would be, and 
ia, the history of the different stages of the progression 
tlurough which it has passed. Each ^eat, period of it would 
be> and has been, one of the more unpoitant steps of the 
evolving process ; and all the principal epochaa of past tima 
will mark the successive stages through which mankind have 
hitherto procee^^. The principles that can be discerned 
to have severally produced them, will lead us to that de* 
lineation of theii^ providential causation and its effects, which 
vnll form the Sacrxo Histoby of the human world. 

The first stage was the creation of man, and his abode in 
Paradise. The second was his removal from it ; a removal^ 
wiiich, while it displayed the divine re^lution to make pain 
and disappointment the companion and consequence of wilfui. 
disobedience, and to mark such conduct as most offensive 
sin, was yet conducted in the kindest manner that was con- 
sistent with the admonitory infliction ; and it was equally 
directed to promote their future improvement. 

The spirit of divme philanthropy in which the first changes 
of the Ufa and destiny of man were effected, vrith a view to 
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his ameliontion tnd benefit, disjplays itself at ence to oar 
perception, if, abstracted from att theories and prepoBsessions, 
we calmly eontemplate what was so mildly and delibeniely 
done. 

It was essential to their welfare, to their own moral for- 
mation, and to the fnture improyement of the rade. which was 
to issue from them, that the disobeyed Legislator should stamp 
the disobedienee with the character of sin ; should mark it, 
decisively and permanently, as a conduct to which, when- 
ever it should occur, his disapprobation and con^^oonation 
would and must be atUched. This was the inevitable ne- 
cessity imposed upon him, as the mdral sovereign, guide, 
teacher, and lawgiver of his new-made beings. The unborn 
posterity who were to arise successively from them, made 
this procedure on his part indispensable to their wellbeing, 
that they might certainly know what they were to avoid and 
do, and what license they mi^ht take or must shun. Bat he 
executed this painful necessity with a wonderful mixture of 
mercy, forhearance, and benignity. He did not dart the 
vindictive lightning to Stretch them lifriess on the plain. He 
did not shake the earth to ingulf them in its chasms. He 
did not come in storm, and darkness, and appalling thuoder, 
with all the fearful majesty of insulted power, to cmwtise the 
defymg, and exterminate the rebelling. He neither terri- 
fied, or agonized, or annihilated. He acted on this occasion 
as he does on every other, as the God of love, of benevolence, 
and of pity, even while he paternally chastises. We are ac- 
customed to regard his dealings on this occasion too ex- 
clusively as a punishment, and, erroneously, as a vindictive 
operation. It was indeed to. theur feelings a punishment, and 
it was meant to have this impression upon them, that it 
might have its full beneficial result; for unless they had 
conceived and felt it to be so, the moral lesson of it would 
be k>st ; but it was also an effective part -of his ameliorating 
process ; and it be^an the second stage and period of their 
appointed progression for the express purpose of advancing 
it, and of conferring benefit while it unavoidably inflicted 
pain. 

His benign feelings towards them were immediately dis- 
played, by the suspended execution of the very death whioh 
ne had threatened. 

He did not extinguish their being on the instant of their 
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tiraiisgr6ssion; or at his judicial appearance. They did not 
penonally die on the day or at the time in which they had 
offended, though they then made themselves snhjedt to the 
penalty. On the contrary, although death then became at* 
tached to human nature in this world, he postponed ^is 
tennination <rf Adam's life for nine hundred and thirty years,* 
or,.a8-^e term was extended in one of his descendants, still 
nearer to a thousand years ;t a period of duration winch we 
may justly call a little immortality, if the grammatical cata- 
chresis cfold be allowed. A thousand years of existence 
would, I thii&, be considered, both by you iuid me, as an 
mmioTtality in miniature. 

Whatever we may choose to name it, still it was a positiire 
benefaction conferred upon our offimding forefather, instead 
of the immediate death which he might have expected from 
hift transgression. It will be an injustice to the Deity not 
to consider it as an act and as a donation of the' most pa- 
ternal philanthropy, in the very moment of his highest dis- 
jdeasure. 

But such a Creator as ours looks at the misconduct of his 
tremtures more In sorrGW than in anger. He does, on such 
occasions, whatever he deems necessary for the maintenance 
of his government ; for the repression of such offences ; for 
the prevention and extinction of confirmed sin ; for the sub- 
jection of rebelling mind ; and for the general benefit of hia 
creatures, however he may regret the mfliction which he is 
competled, for these reasons, to impose. Goodness and 
wisdom alike require that what is best and right should al- 
ways be done ; and pre-eminently so by Him who is pre- 
eminent over all, as well as by us, his earthly subjects ; but 
we may be sure that the pain and eVil which we thus draw 
upon ourselves are most unwillingly, on his part, introduced 
upon us ; and that every effort to make them unnecessary, 
and to avert them from us, is previously made before the cor- 
rective or deterring suffering is imparted to us.t 

■ ^ • < 

* Genesis v. 5. 

t " All the days of Methuselab wera MO years.**— Oea. v. S7. 

t The unwillingness of the Deity to exercise his painful visitations 
on mankind, and bis earnest desire that they shoald make ft unneceesary, 
and tberefore avert it, by ebanimg that oondoet which he oohdemne, 
and cannot allow to poatiaue, ars repeatedly disjklayed to ns in his name 
and on bis autbority. fiome ef the most Smpbatic series of declantiens 
lo this effect are contained in the prophecies of Ezckiel ; 
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H^ changed the ivstein of haman sabsistence, from that 
of an exnberant garden of spontaneona prodace, pteaenting 
the moat pleaaing food to man, withoat uncertainty or labour, 
into a course of things analogous to that which we noyr ex- 
perience. By this the gratuitous supply of nature, which 
moat nations attach to their golden age, ceased to be the 
ffeneral law of the vegetable kingdom. Sufficient produce 
'lor human food was made dependant on human industry. 
The ground required cultivation, in order to be fertile in 
the harvesta which a multiplying populatiou woirid need. 
Where due attention to husbanduy was not exerted, thorns 
and thistles, weeds and vegetation, uneatable, or unde- 
aired by mankind, would grow up, instead of the roots and 
mina that would be deemed most palatdik and nutritious. 
Thia was the only sentence passed upon Adam, and it 
was clearly a 'personal benefit, as well as an adhnonition 

** Say anto them, saith the Lprd God, I have no plearara in tho death 
of the wicked ; bat that the wicked tarn (Yom hia way and live. Turn, 
ye ! 'J'um ye fhnii yovx evil ways. For why will ye die. O hooae ef 
fcrael?"— xxxiU. 11. 

~-*^ When I say unto the wicked, Thoaahalt surely die; if he toni 
ftom his ain, and do that which is lawftil and right ; iC the wicked re- 
store the pledge : ff}ve again that he had robbed, walk In the aratutes of 
life, without commHtiBg IniqaUy ; he shall sirely live, lie shall not die. 
None of his alna that be hath committed ahatl be mentioned anto him : 
he hath done that which Is lawAil and right : he shaH surely live. Yet 
the children of thy people say, The way of the Lord is not equal.* 
-xxxlil. 14-17. 

Tho same priaeipleof the divine adnniniatratioii is again repealed : 

"When the righteous turneth (tota Wo rlgbteouaDess. and ebnunitteth 
Iniquitv, he aball even die thereby. Bot if the wicked tarn from hia 
wickedness* and do that which Is lawftil and tight, he ehall lire (hereby. 
Sfet ye aay, Tho way of the Lord is not cqual.^^-xxxili. 18-10. 

The same just and kind ideas were uttered in anottier efiUelon : 

*' Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die 1 saith the 
Lord God: and not that heahould return from his ways and livel**— 
XvUi. 83. 

** When the wieked man turneth away ftom his wickedness that ho 
bath committed, and doeth that which Is lawAil and right, he shall save 
his soul alive. Because he consldereth, and turneth away fVom all his 
frantgrasslons that he hath committed, he shall sorely Uve, he shall not 
die."— xvOi. 87, 28. . 

This solema and bsnevsieat elRision was clossd in these Impressive 
Depetitiona ; 

" Repent.— Cast away ftrnn you all yoar transgressions, whereby ye 
nave tnuMgraSBed ; and make yon a new heart and a new epirit : fbr 
whu wiUyedk, O fao«Me of laraei ? For I have no pleastnv in thedeath 
of him that aieth, saith the Lard God : whsrefors turn yooMslTM, and 
Uve ys.*— xvitt. a>-a. * 
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tnd ah instrument of moral discipline. The loss of the 
ibeauties and of the rich luxuriance of a paradise of nature ; 
the change from the state of a sovereign lord, fed by the 
bountiful productions streaming around him, inviting him to 
th6ir ready and abundant banquet, into the condition of a 
husbandman who must toil for his subsistence, and be de- 
pendant on the degree of his own skill, industry, and care, 
and on the elemental favours ; these new circumstances were 
an unceasinff lesson to himself and to his posterity, of the 
error aad folly of not living in obedience to God, and in 
grateful docility to him. But at the same time this humil* 
iation, and the mortifying remembrances that would be ever 
arising from it, were hi^ly serviceable to the formation of a 
moral and nobler character within him. They provided him 
with an employment for his daily time, and for the activities 
of his frame and spirit^ which is always a pleasure, if it be 
not immoderate. He was far more certain of becoming a 
superior being out of Paradise than he could have then been in 
one. Our present experience satisfies us of this truth. Wher^ 
ever we find, as in some regions of the tropic zone, that the 
abundance of nature is so lavish, and the human population 
in the locality so small, that they have all the effects of a 
spontaneous produce around them, and have only to pluck 
*nd to eat without toil or care ; there the human creature 
is an inferior being ; his labour not being necessary to his 
subsistence, he dislikes edl work, and passes his day in the 
indolence, the sensuality, and the stupidity of the swinish 
animal, or is only more active to be more mischievous and 
unhappy. Man, in voluptuous sloth, is a degraded animal, 
and it is only that industry^ those energies, and that inventive 
activity, wKich this appomted system of his labour being 
necessary to his subsistence compels and has created, that 
have led him to all the arts and manufactures which dis- 
tinguish civiUzed life, and to the genius, the talent, and the 
ennobling qualities and actions by which human nature has 
been adorned. 

The truth is, that the continuity of a paradise of pleasure 
is not the best first state for the human being, though it will 
be his fittest and felicitating ulterior one. Man must be first 
trained and formed under a dififerent system of things, that 
will call out, and fashion, and exercise all the excellence and 
improvabilities of his wonderful capacity, into the great mom) 

Vol. II.— T 
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and intellectual being which he can be educated to be ; and 
then, when his tuition is completed, and all his grand and 
lovely capabilities have been produced and established effi* 
ciently within him, and his primeval nature has thus become 
transformed and cultivated into a richer and nobler one— - 
then a paradise will be, not his perversion, but his reward, 
and become to him a scene of godlike activities, of divine 
assimilation, and of proportionate felicity. 

Our gracious Creator foresaw all these truths, but placed 
man at first in the garden of Eden, that it might become 
fixed in the memory of his human race, that perfect happi- 
ness was the appointed companion of perfect obedience to 
him ; that human existence nad begun with the enjoyment 
of this felicity, on this condition ; and that the same paradi- 
siacal state is only attainable again by the same means, and 
on the same principle. But being then unsuitable to man, 
in the unformed state of his primeval mind, he was removed 
from it into that mixed condition of nature, into that neces- 
sity of exertion, and that excitement to it, under which he 
has been ever since subsisting. 

Very few circumstances have been transmitted to us of 
this second state of man, but it seems to have been a mix- 
ture of a^cultural and pastoral life in its simplest state. 
The clothmg of Adam and Eve was merely that of skins, a 
mode of dress which some of the northern Indians still use^ 
and even the Wallachian peasantry. This is an important 
intimation in one respect, as it implies that the new abode 
of our first parents was of a difierent and colder tempera- 
ture than that of Eden. It indicates a transfer from a torrid 
to a temperate zone, as for this an apparel of skins was best 
adapted. " Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a 
tiller of the ground."* Thus Adam brought up his children 
to the several occupations of husbandry, and of domestica- 
ting the mildest class of the useful animals. Cain settled 
his family in that collected state which constitutes a town :t 
but it was not till the sixth generation after him that any 
of the arts beg^an to be cultivated, and these first appeared 
among the cmldren of his descendant Lamech. One of 
these began the Arab and Tartar style of living in tents 
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t *" And lie boilded a city, and called Uie name of the city, after the 
neine of his sod, Enoeb."— Gen. iv. 17. 
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and breeding cattle, so that this form of human society be- 
gan before the flood :* another invented the harp and the 
organ, or commenced the production and cultivation of the 
music of sound :t another became an artificer in brass and 
iron, and thereby indicates that he had found out a process 
for smelting metallic ores, and working them into serviceable 
instruments.^ These are all the notices we have of the oc- 
cupations of the antediluvian race. One portion of it was 
f(nr some time more virtuous and religious than the other ; 
but intermingling by marriages,^ the morality of all dunin- 
ished : and by the time that Noah had attained his five 
hundredth year, violence and voluptuousness had become 
the general habit of society, and characterized its individual 
life,. II The corruption was so universal as to be incurable. 
The same cause brought on the same effect. Disregard of 
the laws of God, and disobedience to him, produced, as their 
natural consequence, vice and evil, and destroyed human 
hapjHness. Mutual warfare and depredation on the one 
hand, and personal depravity on the other, made human life 
a scene of misery, and degraded and spoiled human nature 
itself The plans and wishes of the Deity for the benefit 
and improvement of his human creatures, were thus a^n 
defeated by their rebellion and perversity. The blessmgs 
which he had caused the material course of nature which 
then prevailed to impart to them, had only made them more 
self-elated and contumacious. His gift of lonsrevity had thus 
been abused into more powerful means of nuschief and de- 
basement : and he resolved to terminate this condition of 
hnman nature by the ^tinction of its deteriorated popula- 
tion ; and to renew it under an altered system of nature, 
and under new circumstances of its existence, which would 
constitute its third state, and which is that in which it has 
ever since continued, and is now subsisting. This revolu- 
tion would be another monitory instance, tnat human happi- 
ness and obedience to God are inseparably linked together, 

* ** Adah bare Jabal : be was the Ather of such as dWell in tents, and 
ofsueh as have cattIe."~Gen. iv. 30. 

t ** Hia brotber'a name was Jubal : he wm the fhther of all such as 
handle the harp and organ."— lb. 81. 

t '* Zillah bare Tabal-cain, an instnicter of every artlAoer In brass 
andlron.''-»Ib. 33. 

( Genesis vi. 3. j] Genesis vi. 5, IMS. 
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and that man cannot live in the habit of disobedience to th« 
divine laws, without peipetually producing moral evil and 
personal suffering. A deluge of waters that should ovei^ 
whelm all that was living, was the chosen instrument oi 
effecting this awful dispensation. 
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fcariher ReJUctions on the Conduct of our First Parents^ and tte Nahtf 
ral Cause* : and on the Nature and Effect of the Process carried on 
for the Improvement of Suman Nature^ and Us Ulterior Completion, 

The surprise and censures of many have been excited by 
our first parents, acting as they did, and occasioning thereby 
the loss of a paradise to all their posterity ; but in justice to 
them we must recollect, thjat it is most probable that every- 
one of the descendants who blame them, would, in their sit- 
uation have acted no better ; and that if any other human 
beings of former ages, or any even of ourselves, were to be 
placed and circumstanced as they were, the same conduct 
and results would ensue. We ground this conclusion on the 
observed fact in daily life, that every one who has sprung 
from them often imitates their error by sinning against 
better knowledge and better resolutions, and even rignt in- 
tentions. That hell is paved with good intentions, was the 
strong figurative expression of one of our most distinguished 
moralists ; and the universal application of the remark to 
every age and individual, is as undeniable as its truth. If 
the good intention were sufficient, if to mean well were the 
same as to do well, or would necessarily and most certainly 
produce the corresponding action, there would be little vice 
or error in the world ; bat it is because we do not carry the 
good intention into the actual practice ; it is because we 
feel and know what is right and proper, and most usually 
wish and mean to do it, but yet do not put the becoming 
purpose into execution, but repeatedly deviate from the 
good intention and even resolution, into the action and in- 
dulgence which is contrary to it, that we ourselves so often 
misconduct our life ; and that immorality, crime, ain, and 
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toffering, are so intermiugled and so prolonged among man- 
kind. It is because we do not individually exert and direct 
our self-agency, to restrain us from the wron^ practice, that 
both moral and natural evil so much pervade society still, 
and have been such adhering residents among us. 

But if we, if the present race, the last of all the genera- 
tions that have been living through almost sixty centuri^, 
are still in this predicament, still actine with this unreason- 
ableness and weakness ; if we, with ul the corrective and 
admonishing benefit of so much experience, are yet so infirm 
of purpose, and so defective in self-government, ought we to 
press the deficiency so hardly agamst our similarly acting 
predecessors 1 — or, omit to perceive both the justice and the 
necessity of our divine Author's having put human life into 
that state of discipline which alone has kept it so tolerable : 
which has prevented so much greater deterioration that 
would have ensued without it ; and which has already led it 
to so many improvements, that would hate been thought im- 
possible by any of the contemporaries of either Adam or 
Noah, or even of Socrates and Cicero 1 Much, indeed, re- 
mains yet to do. Sighing for ourselves and others, we must 
all, with self-humbling sincerity, admit this truth ; but let us 
also be candid as to ourselves, and just to our Maker's 
wisdom and effectively chosen measures. Much has been 
already accomplished in the meliorating process ; his plans 
and means are achieving ^ahd efifects. He has exalted hia 
human being into ennoblmg improvements. He has thus 
far largely, variously, and beautifully regenerated his human 
nature into new features, to a new heart, and with a new 
spirit. Both the moral and the intellectual aspects of the 
world have now a more sunny appearance than ever, amid 
all its shades and deformities. The soul of man is visibly a 
new being already, compared with what it has been, and it 
is perceptibly on the advance. The rectifying agencies have 
never been so active or so successful, as they are at this 
moment ; nor is there any chance that the improving en- 
ergies will diminish. Vast impulses too have become active, 
and are struggling for superiority. But a new creating spirit 
has also sprung everywhere into life, and is pursuing and 
repressing whatever actuates to mislead. The hand of bur 
Maker is upon mankind ; and what he has excited or is 
watching, he will guide, guard, teach, and in due time, and 
T2 
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with all his fine and diversiiied complication of impulser, 
restraints, suggestions, aids, disciplines, and government, 
will conduct to the grand issues that he means to educe 
from it. 

We find moral evil existing .around us, as we grow up 
into observation and judgment. It must then have origi- 
nated from those who preceded us. Our ancestors have 
therefore both committed and transmitted it. As far as we 
can carry up our inquiry, history presents the same defects 
and stains in the conduct of our species. It must then have 
begun from some portion of our predecessors, in the very 
Cj^rliest stages of human existence, because mankind, in no 
part of antiquity, appear without it ; of its origin we have 
only one account. The singularity of this soleness is a 
strong indication of the veracity of its information ; it is 
what no one was likely to have invented, and it comes to us 
with this recommendation to our belief, independently of the 
authority of the memorial record which contains it, that if 
we reject this account of its commencement, we have no 
other. It is this narrative which rescues us from utter ig- 
norance of that which we are so deeply interested, so vitally 
concerned, truly to know. It will always deserve our pro- 
foundest meditation. 

There are some peculiar facts connected with Adam and 
Eve, which make it more likely that they should have erred 
than even ourselves. We possess the accumulated expe- 
rience, for many ages, of the folly and mischief of vicious 
actions, and of disobedience to God ; and yet this is found 
insufHcient to deter the myriads and millions who disregard 
it. Our first parents had no such result before them ; all 
was new and untried at their period of existence. No suf- 
fering had occurred to tell them what pain was, or by its 
occurring from immoral or offending conduct, to admonish 
them against the conduct which would bring it upon them. A 
few other important particulars may be here also recollected. 

Adam and Eve, dthough the ancestors of all human be- 
ings, were not in many very important points such human 
beings as we are, or as all their posterity have been. They 
were made, and not bom. They were made at once foU 
formed, and did not grow, as all their descendants have 
done, from the babe to the child, the child to the youth, and 
theace to the mature human being. They had no paarent. 
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and no paxental example, instruction, or guidance. Thef 
were complete in body, beauteous, and full of functional life 
and its activities ; but they were vacant in mind, totally ig- 
norant, untrained in moral conduct, and unacquainted with 
any harm or evil that made self-regulation desirable, or had 
led them to practise it. Cain and Abel were the first human 
beings that were bom in an infant state, from parents, and 
trained under parental feelings, and control, and direction. 
They were the first children ; the first that from a baby state 
grew into manhood. They were, as such, far more like 
what we are, than Adam or Eve, or any first created ances- 
tor could be. 

Reasoning upon the laws of our present nature, we may 
surmise that Adam and Eve could not be of themselves, and 
in their own free agency, moral beings, until they had been 
educated to be so : and before any education could have 
such a result, they must be imperfect in that self-regulation, 
which constitutes moral conduct. It was to begin their 
moral formation, to lead them to be moral beings, making 
what was right to be done their steady principle of action, 
and therefore the laws of their Creator as teacning this, the 
rules of their conduct, and his counsels as the foundation of 
their judgment, that the first precept was imposed. This 
command could only commence ' the process of their moral 
discipline, and having to obey it, before they had acquired 
the self-government that would alone obserye it, and which 
it was meant to begin, they violated the injunction : and by 
so doing, and by suffering from the misconduct, they attained 
the perception of the necessity of self-regulation, and began 
the first stage of their moral constitution. 

We, their descendants, first become moral beings, such 
as in the earliest stage we are ; we first acquire the moral 
habits that arise within us by imperceptible degrees, under 
the care, restrictions, tuition, sensibihties, and example of 
those under whom we grow up. Before we are able to em- 
ploy our limbs and faculties, we learn, by our own percep- 
tions, how we are to use them, or we are taught the proper 
application of them by the very exercise, and its effects. 
Our powers do not come to our own knowledge, but amid 
circumstances which bring the regulating or instructing mod- 
ifications with them. We have this advantage beyond the 
first formed human creatures. Let us suppose for an instant 
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that a full-grown man arises up from the ground before ucr, 
complete in strength and vigour. How certainly, when he 
began to act on the natural excitations and attractions that 
would occur to him, would he oftener obey the inclinations 
and iee]hi^8 of which he was conscious, than any precept or 
adyice which would urge him to restrain them. He would 
need as much tuition and government as a baby, but be far 
less docile and submitting. Supernatural compulsion could 
compel him to any actions ; but these would, in that case, 
not be his own, but the actions of the agency which was 
mechanically affecting him. Left to his own will, for want 
of moral training he could not but act immorally, until he 
had acquired the knowledge and habits which it produces. 
This he would be always averse to receiving ; and he would 
not, until after many deviations, and much suffering from 
their consequences, begin to act steadily, with a reasoning 
self-command, and a rightly-directed spontaneous will. 

But you may ask. Was not man made perfect at his crea- 
tion] — ^Most certainly.; that is, perfect in all things in which 
he could then have perfection ; perfect in form, in strength, 
in activities, and in beauty ; perfect in all his natural facul- 
ties of' mind, in all his functions of body, in his intellectual 
and nervous sensibilities ; perfect in every endowment, talent, 
and capability of his appointed nature. Poetiy cannot de- 
scribe him too richly ; fancy cannot conceive him too admi- 
rable ; nor eloquence transcend the truth of his realities by 
her most splendid panegyric. 

All this we may assume — all this we may readily grant 
But collaterally with this it will be as just and true to add, 
that he could not then be perfect in such things, in which 
perfection was at that period of his being naturally impossi- 
ble. He could not, at his creation, be perfect in knowledge, 
because he would have it all to acquire, and must begin his 
earthly existence without any. Knowledge is an acquisition 
which must be successively and gradually attained, and which 
never can be con^leted, because creation is so immensely 
multifarious, and its substances are so infinitely numerous in 
all the order of being which it embraces, that even an im- 
mortality of existence will not exhaust what is knowable 
within them. Adam must therefore have begun his earthly 
being with the ignorance of his own babes, and could on](f 
acquire knowle<%e in proportion as he applied himself Uk 
gain it. 
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In like manner, whatever can be attained only by time, by 
practice, by habit, and by experience, Adam could not pos- 
sess until he did thus acquire them. The effect can neyer 
precede the cause. Moral wisdom and intellectual judgment ; 
self-government ; the perception of what woula be right 
and wrong in human conduct ; the effects of his own ac- 
tions ; the effects of the varied objects and agencies of ex.- 
ternal nature upon him ; the consequences of his conduct to 
others ; the good or evil that would follow the gratifications 
he indulged in, and the rules by which he must regulate his 
desires and enjoyments, to make pleasure continuous, and to 
prevent pain from resulting or interminglinff ; these things 
could not be connate with beginning life. These mast be 
subsequent attainments. 

In all these things — in all that constitutes a moral being, 
and that in due course of time educates us to be such, Adam 
must have been in himself as imperfect as any of his de- 
scendants ; he had on these points as much to learn as our- 
selves. He was therefore as perfect a natural man as ha 
was necessarily an imperfect one>— «b he was without knowl- 
edge and experience ; for though natural perfection may be 
at once created in us by a benevolent Omnipotence, wnom 
all material elements implicitW and passively obey, yet the 
moral perfection of a being of spontaneous will must always 
be, in every one, a gradual acquisition of the all-capable, but 
all-ignorant soul ; which it can only attain by living in some 
life, and which in that must always be a progressive attain- 
ment. In order to acquire it, the soul must be instructed, 
guided, and exercised in a long series of actions, thoughts, 
feelings, and habits ; and to profit from these, it must sub- 
mit to the tuition and discipline which will produce it ; and 
must be willing to be taught, and be desirous to profit from 
the forming tutorage. For it is only in proportion as she 
i^ontaneously exerts herself to obtain the moral improve- 
ment of which she is so capable, that she will become a moral 
bein^. 

This process will require constant self-vigilance, self-reg- 
ulation, restraint of appetite, subjection of will to reason and 
duty, and a persevering resolution to avoid all that is incon- 
sistent with the progression. Moral perfection could not, 
therefore, be an accompaniment of natural perfection at the 
commencement of human existence, however transcendent 
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might have been the capacity for attaining it. The perfeet 
natural man had to begin his course of earthly life much 
like any of his descendants. Every day would brmg its own 
impressions to his senses, and its own circumstances for him 
to act on ; and every day it would have to be seen how, in 
these, he would use his perfect powers and faculties, and 
how he would conduct hunself amid the sensations and im- 
pulses, that he would receive, and with desires, emotions, 
and inclinations that would be every moment arising within 
him. His natural perfections would make his sensations 
more exquisitely pleasurable to hun, but, therefore, more 
powerful and impressive. His gratifications would be more 
intense, but his love of them more impetuous. Self-govern- 
ment would be unpalatable and more difficult, and more un- 
desirable to him, in proportion as it became more necessary. 
Tuition would be less welcomed, because its object would be 
regulation and restraint. The will would be always allying 
itself to the enjoyment, and all opposing government would 
be a resisted intruder. It would come to diminish pleasure, 
and thereby to introduce pain ; and until greater pain was 
found to arise from doing it, the regulation would not be 
willingly attended to. 

Thus moral improvement can only be progressive in every 
one, and a process of gradual increase in every following 
generation ; and its larger and more diffused proportions re- 
quire an adequate succession of time, before they can be 
established in all classes of human nature. Hence, all new- 
made beings must be at first an experiment of what they 
will be, if spontaneity of will and freedom of voluntary ac- 
tion be a part of their nature. They cannot themselves tell 
how they will act till the occasion occurs ; they can plan and 
.resolve beforehand, but how they will execute what they 
mean, must remain uncertain till the experiment has taken 
place. Passive things which have no will, and which can- 
not, therefore, have any contrariety of will to their Maker's 
intentions, and which will not act otherwise than he wishes, 
because having no power of action of their own, they can 
act only as he empowers or impels ; such things can be per- 
fectly mechanized, and all their movements fully ascertamed 
and undeviatingly settled, according to their natural qualities. 
The human architect knows, wiUi positive certidnty, what 
wood and iron will do before he uses them ; and he so ihapes 
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md places them according to their natural qualities, that 
they perform exactly the operations and results which he in- 
tends and proposes them for, and no other ; material fabrics 
can, therefore, be made with unerring precision, and for an 
abiding permanence. Our Gothic cathedrals are instances 
of the length of duration for which we can construct edifices, 
and of every part steadily performing its designed and fore- 
seen office. 

• But if a spontaneous will and fifee asency were to be in^- 
trodnced into the different members of these structures, all 
would begin to break up and separate, and each portion to 
diverge according to its own properties and fancies. All 
these, acting as they should choose as long as the self-wil- 
ling powers continued, no person could foresee where each 
would move to or what it would effect. Hence all creations 
of beings with a spontaneous volition, could not but be an 
experiment how they would use it, and what, under their 
capacities of action, they would do with it. The omniscient 
Maker unqu^estionably anticipated such an effect, and fore- 
knew that it would take place^ as he also foresaw that with 
such quatities his human beings would act in opposition to 
his declared will. He perceived that it would require a train 
of moral discipline and moral education to lead such beings 
into the knowledge, disposition, resolution, and habit of using 
their spontaneous will exactly, and at all times as they ought ; 
and he created them on this principle. He foresaw that this 
result could be accomplished at all times in some degree, 
and more and more largely in the succeedhiff generations 
than in the earlier ; because increase of the knowledge of 
what ought to be done, and continuing experience and con- 
viction of the evil of omittin? the right conduct, and of the 
benefit and comfort which self-restraint, for the sake of rec- 
titude, would always produce, together with the augmenta- 
tion of the practice and habit of thus acting, must unprove 
the . moral will and power in man as time went on, and as 
human transactions became more multifarious and more dis- 
ciplining, and as the reasoning mind became more cultivated. 
Bat as It is manifest to us, we may assume that his omnis- 
cience equally perceived that perfect rectitude of conduct in 
all would require, in every individual, perfection of knowl- 
edge and perfection of judgment, as well as a constant right- 
nesa of wul and desire, so that on every occasion of all sorts 
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that might occur, each might act invariablj alway<( as h0 
ought. But the very statement of such a result exhibits th« 
difficulty of producing it, and the great lapse of time which 
must ensue before it could be realized in so many millions 
of human beings as now constitute the human race. It was 
at their outset, as it now is, certain, that human beings of this 
completed nature could only be the ulterior and consum- 
mated production of many ages of augmenting knowledge* 
of continually enlarging experience, and of exercised habit, 
so spacious and ample as to be co-extensive with the de* 
mands and incidents of a continued state of being. 

We can judge of the time required, if we survey and con- 
sider our present acquisitiods and condition. It was re- 
marked in a note to our^rst chapter, that it has taken 5000 
years to bring our astronomical knowledge to its present 
height ; but this is nothing peculiar to astronomy. The same 
time has been required and taken to enlarge every one of oat 
sciences — to improve every one of the human arts — ^to ad- 
vance every one of our manufactures, to their present admi^ 
rable magnitude and eminence. It has, therefore, taken aU 
the time which has flowed on from our creation to the pres* 
ent moment, to expand, and elevate, and enrich, and improve 
the human mind, both generally and individually, to the won- 
derful powers, attainments, and productibilities which now 
distinguish it. We can see this strikingly in our mechanical 
and intellectual operations. It is not so patent to our senses 
and perception in our moral nature, constitution, and prac- 
tice. But we may be sure that the same remark is true aa 
to these. There never was such a period of moral mind^ 
such beauties and activities, such abundance of good ac-* 
tions, right feelings, and moral thoughts and wishes, as now 
are in the world ; plenty of individual vices and errors also, 
I grant. But even the sinning individual has more good 
about him, and in his conduct, than the same state and 
amount of transgression united with it, at any eariier period. 
I am, therefore, satisfied that the moral and religious mind 
and nature of man have, thus far, as much improved as his 
scientific and intellectual capacities have avowedly advanced. 

Thus, then, the process has so far worked successfully. It 
has quietly but steadily efifected its assigned operations, and 
it is still going on, and, I believe, with victorious efficiency* 
There are few now living but must feel in themselves Uitf 
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imprpvement of th€;ir moral selves, and therefore of their 
moral nature, since they became conscious of what was right 
and what was wrong. The mind mus^be debilitated or un- 
hinged in any one, before it can desire to be deteriorated, or 
to ^come inferior to itself. We all wish and seek to be 
thought to be what we ought to be, and not to be deemed 
deficient, or unworthy, or inferior. We love to stand high 
in each other's opinion, and to do so we must, strive. to be 
what will bring the approbation to us, and therefore to aim 
and rise to what is deemed the best in our hving day. 
Hence, as society imp^ves, every individual' mu8.t improve, 
more or less, with it ; and thus the appointed process is con- 
tinually working, to urge every new generation to a greater, 
and wider, and ampler moral excellence, than the level of its 
predecessors. 

Human existence has thus been avast process of mora! 
and intellectual formation, steadily evolving at every stage 
its appointed result, and always enlarging the progression^ 
either in numbers or degrees, and most usually in both re- 
spects. The grand ultimate result, the successive advances, 
the ever-multiplying produce, and the means to effect it^ and 
to surmount and avert the impending counteraptions, which 
the contrarieties of millions of opposing wills would be al- 
ways presenting, would be at the commencement, and 
always afterward, in the contemplation of the Almighty 
Director. He planned and provided, and has been supply- 
ingi supporting, and assistmg, every agency that snch a 
process and such a result would need. But adequate time 
was as essential as the adequate means ; because gradua! 
progression and acquisition could alone bring together, into 
the human spirit, the innumerable materials of which such 
perfection must consist. We are not aware of the myriads 
of right perceptions, ideas, thoughts, wishes, imaginations, 
reasoning, volitions, and judgments, which actually form at 
the present moment a right-minded and rightly-acting indi- 
vidual of the present amount of attained human excellence. 
Bat all these had to be brought separately into existence, 
in some individual or other, in different ages and nations, 
before they could be imbibed and collected into the individ- 
ual mind of each who now has accumulated and possesses 
them. 

Hence a perfect moral being Can only be the last result 

Vol. IL-U 
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of a very long series of such attainments, discoveries, feel* 
ings, thoughts, actions, and habits, as at length compose a 
production so noble. Much oyil and much good must be 
suffered and done, not by one only, but by all, and therefore 
by each) before any one, and still more before large multi- 
tudes can be of this character. The essence and principle 
of an acquired moral nature is, that the mind should itself 
become its own spontaneous right director. It must no 
longer need tuition to be so, nor «ven the self-coercion. 
Moral perfection will always consist in the soul itself having 
been so fully trained and exercised in every rectitude of 
thought and feeling, will and habit, that its actual nature hae 
become that which can only so think and feel, will end ^act. 
We are all in a school of exercise for acquiring this incltDation 
and transformation of our nature. Few of us like the trains 
ing or the duty, but we are all under the discipline, whether 
we wish it or not, end we are all attaining' considetabie im- 
provement from it. 



LETTER XV. 



Aftm observatUms mt the Causes and Objects <f the Geiural Dehtgi, 
and on the state of our HisUsieal Jn/brmatton eoneemmg it. 

My dear Sydney, 

I HAVE now to call your attention to that great event from 
whieh our present natural and social worlds have more im- 
mediately proceeded. 

The anterior state of both was so different firom what fol- 
lowed the awful revolution which terminated their previous 
condition, that the new order of things had many of the ef- 
fects of a new creation. It established that system of life 
and course of nature under which the human race have ever 
since been subsisting. It is from the deluge that we may 
date the more direct commencement of the present state and 
mode of existence, and laws of human life and society ; and 
therefore it deserves some consideration of its cause, objects, 
effects, and evidences. 
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It is a waste of ingenuity or labour to seek to account for 
it by natural causes ; partial inundations may arise from local 
circumstances, and partial operations of ordinary agencies ; 
but no existing laws could produce a universal destruction, 
because the regular course of nature is to continue as it is, 
and not to subvert itself. It is made to subsist, and to be 
what we find it to be ; an^ it looks like a contradictio^ which 
approaches an impossibility, that established laws and agencies 
can at the same time be both preserving and destroying. We 
may likewise say, that if natural laws could then have pro- 
duced a universal deluge, they would have since repeated 
the operation with reiterations like the cometary visitations ; 
but the history of all nations attests, that since the existing 
records of human transactions began, no second general 
deluge has ever taken place. We therefore run no risk of 
error in referring this stupendous incident to a supernatural 
cause, and that can only have been the will, and appointment, 
and exerted power of that Being, who alone can create and 
destroy ; who would never suffer any agents to abolish what 
he meant to continue ; by whose omnipotence either event is 
equally producible, but who never causes any thing to perish 
vvithout adequate reasons, and for beneficial results. 

Intelligence like that which has formed the universe amid 
which we are existing, employs its boundless power with as 
much wisdom and goodness when it alters, as when it con- 
structs. We may therefore be certain that it effected this 
^eat revolution in its human world as an improvement in 
Its condition ; as an advancing stage of its grand process ; 
for the benefit of those who were afterward to inhabit it ; 
and as an assistant to the progression of human nature at 
large. As death, without any assignment of a fixed mode 
or time of dying, was made the law to all human life ; the 
removal of the existing population by an overwhelming flood, 
was no' other alteration of the previous course of things, than . 
the causing all those to die at the same time, and at that 
particular time, who would have inevitably departed at some 
subsequent, though varying periods. It brought no more 
death into the world than had been before attached to it. It 
only caused the individual termination to occur earlier to the 
existing race than would have happened without it. The 
Deity did not choose that the future generations of his human 
creatures should be the offspring of those who had become 
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80 coi^taniinated by corruption and violence ; and Whose re- 
productions would have thereby been injurious to themselves 
and to human nature. He did not mean that such vices and 
crimes as had become general should be perpetuated, as 
the character and habit of the human order of beings ; and 
therefore he terminated the population which had become so 
depraved. In their stead he began a new production of 
mankind; from a particular and single stem, selected out 
of the pre-existing society for that purpose. He observed 
one family that was tit to be the new founders of a fresh 
series of human nature, consisring of one aged parent and 
■ three maturing sons.* He preserved these, with their wives, 
in a spacious vessel, built under his direction, with such of 
the animed genera as he intended should spread again their 
species ov6r the new surface that would be formed, f The 
safety of these chosen survivers having been provided for, 
the tremendous commotion was product. No detail of the 
operation has been recojrded. Descending rains, and waters 
bursting up from below, are all that is alluded to of the nat- 
ural means.f The discharges from the skies continued for 
forty days,^ but the waters contmued rising and rushing on- 
ward for one hundred and fifty days, until they covered tho 
high hills. Their general elevation above the surface is 
marked as having b^n fifteen cubits, II but the tumultuous 
movements of the agitated waves were so directed, that their 
torrents swept over the mountains during the continuance of 
their destructive operation; and all that had life on earth 
perished in their overwhelming violence, IT except the eight 
persons whom the ark' rescued from the catastrophe, as it 
floated on the new-made sea.** 

As a single day's convulsion and mundation would have 
been su^cient to ettinguish human life, the facts that the 
effusions from the skies lasted forty days, that the waters con- 
tinued rising and prevailing for one hundred a,nd fifty, and that 
one hundred and fifty more days were afterward occupied in 

* "Come thou and all thy house into the ark: for thee I. have asen 
righteous before me in this generation."— Gen. vii. 1. 

t Gen. vii. 2, 3, 14-16. 

t On the seventeenth day of the second month, In Noah's six hun- 
dredth year, " all the fountains of the great deep were broken-up, and 
the windows or floodgates of heaven were opened."— Gen. vii. 11. 

$ Gen. vii. 18, 17. ]| Gen. vii. 19, 80. 

ir Gen.vU.fil,88. ** Gen. viL IT, ». 
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the retiring and subsidence of the watery fluid, announce to 
us that a ereat process was then in operation for other objects 
than the death of the subsisting population. These objects 
must have related to the state and structure of the earth it- 
self in its habitable surface ; and as geological inyestigations 
show that the present rocks and masses of our surface are 
fragmentary formations of earlier ones, and have been pre- 
ceded or accompanied by great changes, and convulsions, and 
dislocations, it is our duty, and the dictate of our common sense 
to remember, that we have here, in the diluvian catastrophe, 
an actual period, historically recorded, in which events and 
agitations of this character are attested to have taken place. 
Beyond this remark I will not press the consideration 
here ; but no man of science can do justice to his subject, 
who forgets or disregards the facts which have been thus 
preserved for our knowledge. It is not indeed within the 
capacity of every geologist, nor perhaps 'of any one in the 
present imperfect state of the almost new-made science, to 
discern amid the phenomena which the rocks and remains 
of the earth present to his observing judgment, what were 
the operations and changes which attended the commotions 
(^ the deluge. But we should not repeat the common error 
of depreciating what we fail to understand, or dismiss that 
from our consideration which we cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain. The true is true at all times, whether we cQm{»'ehend 
or like it, or not ; it is therefore a hasty act of mind, and not 
sound judgment, to reject the admission of a deluge because 
it does not suit our pre-adopted theories. It is wiser to mis- 
trust them than to disbelieve what has been so authoritatively 
recorded. But such conduct will only be a stimulus to new 
minds, to take up the subject with calmer impartiality, and 
to endeavour to form happier suppositions, to make juster 
inferences, and to exercise a penetrating sagacity, superior 
to that of flieir predecessors. These results will in time 
take place. Most of the last series of geologists, and some 
of the present, have thought proper to discredit the interposi- 
tion of the deluge, and have treated the idea oif it, and its 
supporters, with mingled animosity and contempt. This is 
to be regretted, and will not deter the friends of intellectual 
religion from still desiring to see it in friendly harmony and 
coalition with real scientific knowledge : nothing is done well 
by their disunion. The more you study geology, the more 
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yoa wiU be convinced that the opponents of the Mosaic deln^^ 
have not advanced one sii^Ie step in accounting for the ap- 
pearances and present state of things without it, nor will any 
degree of talent or labour be more successful that may choose 
to disre^rd it. For as it is an event which has really oc- 
curred, It will be as impossible to form a true theory of the 
earth without it, as it would be to write an authentic history 
of England, and yet discredit or omit the Roman and Anglo* 
Saxon or Danish invasions. 

Looking up to the divine will and exerted power as the 
producing cause of the deluge, and considering the objects 
of its mission to be the termination of^ a state of human 
nature which had becoqie incurably deteriorated in that form 
by the existing population ; and to be also the commence- 
ment of a new generation and diffusion of human beings of 
a superior kind, and from a selected stock, that was the least 
vitiated by the demorahzation of the rest, our next considera- 
tion will be directed to its effects, and to see what historical 
evidences yet remain of its occurrence.* 

The effects will be of two sorts, those on physical nature, 
and those on the human race ; but I will postpone my re- 
marks on these, till we have taken a review of the traditions 
that exist in various parts of the world concerning this grand 
catastrophe ; and only here observe, that the authentic nar- 
rative of it indicates that. a space of three hundred days 

* Hesiod bas preeenred to us the traditions of the civilized world in 
bis thne, as to the first state of mankind, in His Weeks and Dajrs : tbey 
have an obvious analogy with the Mosaic account. He describes the 
silver race as the second state of nam, ** much worse than tbe first,'' 
iroXv vcf porepov, not like the golden one, either in disposition or mind. 
He adds the remarkable circumstance, so correspondent with that 
leniB[th of life which the book of Genesis gives to the first descendants 
of Adam : *' The growing child was nursed a hundred years by his 
careAil mother, very infantine in his home." He tells us that they fre- 
quently shortened their mature life by their follies, " for they could not 
abstain flrom mutually inflicting violence on each other, nor would they 
worship the immortals, nor sacrifice to the blessed ones on their altars. 
Therefore 2eos (the Deity) removed them, because they would not give 
honour to the blessed gods who inhabit Olympus.**— Hesiod, ^ov. v. 
126-128. , 

Here we find the longevitv of the antediluvian or primitive men 
alluded to ;. their vices, and violence, and impiety, and their destruction 
by heaven because they were so immoral. This exactly concurs with 
the Hebrew narrative. But he does not mention the means by which 
the Deity destroyed or removed them. The Hebrew Scriptare supplies 
this in its miMSiooed (lood. 
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fikq^d from the commencement of the dispensation, beibre a!i 
that had been intended and ordained was fully accomplished. 
During this interval, the external characters of the awfnl opera- 
tion were those of l;onfiwion and commotion, and violent trans- 
mutations. But the confusion Was but in outM^ard seeming. 
The commotions, fierce and boisterous as they vmre in reahty, 
were yet all strictly regulated and scientifically directed. 
The transmutations, however vast, and apparently for some 
time most anomalous in their dislocations, were all found to 
have been undergoing the most harmonious adaptations, and 
the most useful and benevolent distribution and arrangement 
for the future comfort of mankind. Hence, when Noah and 
his family descended from th^e ark, they fotmd a new earth 
provided for them, in which all that was beautiful and pic- 
turesque to the eye, and sublime and elevating to the feel- 
ings, and rich and beauteous to their comfort and conduct, 
in due time appeared, and has ever since continued to sub- 
sist and recur for the delight and benefit of human kind. 
The day of anger and terror had passed away, and the new- 
created surface displayed their Almighty Sovereign in that 
aspect, which is to himself the. most gratifying : the aspect 
of paternal kindness, of condescending guardianship, and of 
the most gracious beneficence.* 

We will now consider the notions which prevailed in the 

* Strabo presents us with these views of the state of things after the 
4eluge :-^ 

*' Plato thought that after the floods, KaraKXvapLvSt three mod^s of 
civil society, iroXiTuas^ successiveiy arose. First, a simple and rnde 
life an the tops of the moantains ; dreading the waters which were yet 
floating over the plains. Secondly, at the bottom of the mountains, they 
became a liule bolder, as the plains began t6 be dried up. Thirdly, 
tjhey resided in the plains. Other stages may be added to these ; the 
last, on t^e seashores and on the islands, all fiear having ceased. 

*' Homer gives an example of the first, iu his life of the Cyclops, 
feeding on IVuits which grew of themselves, atid dwelling on the tops 
^ mojantains, or in caves^ Thus, ' All things sprang up to them, 
without sowing or labour. They have no forum, counsellors, or law- 
givers, bu( they inhabit the tops of the lofty mountains and hollow 
caverns. Each was his own lawmaker to his wife and children.'— 
Odyss. 1. V. 109. 

** He shows the second state in his Dardanns * He built Dardanide. 
There, the sacred Bus was not built on the plain, the city of many lan« 
guaged men, but they inhabited the foot of Ida, with* its numerous 
springs.'— Od. 13. v. 2l6. The third was under Uus who dwelt on the 
plains : * The tomb of the ancient llus, son of Dardanus, in the middle 
,of the plains.' "— Od. 11. V. 160.->8t4ralM> Gsog. 503-685. 
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world on this point of ite history, or rather such of them as 
have been noticed by the writers we possess who have alluded, 
to it. We shall find them to be very inaccurate and very- 
imperfect, but as almost all the ancient writings on the his- 
tory of these several countries have been destroyed, we shall 
find the inf<mnation which w« can collect, although quite 
sufficient to authenticate the fact of a general deluge, yet 
very wild, incongruous, and scanty. It occurred so long be- 
fore conect and rational history began to be written out of 
Judea, and such a vast quantity of what was composed has 
been lost for ever to us^ that it is more remarkable that so 
many intimations of it can be collected, than that more 
numerous allusions, more just accounts cannot now be ob- 
tained. Let us take a fair review of them as men desirous 
to ascertain only what is true, and therefore giving to each 
its due weight and estimation, and observing, likewise, what 
coincidences they display with the Hebrew history, amid 
those divergences which all traditiQUs, and popular nar- 
ratives, and foreign representations usually exhibit, wherever 
a solemn record has not been kept and faithfully transmitted. 
The Mosaic document is the only account which possesses 
this character.* 

* The vast quantity of the works of ancient writers on the blstorjr of 
the world which have perished since the Gothic abruptions of the Roman 
empire, is what very few persons have any idea of. A proportionate 
maltitude of events narrated by them, and not in the few whicli have 
been preserved to Us, has therefore passed into irretrievable oblivion. It 
is tl^s loss which causes the Hebrew history to stand so insulated in its 
great facts, because they all took place so long befons the existing histo- 
ries were written. But this circumstance makes them more invaluable 
to us, for without them we should be in total darkness as to the real origin 
of things, and to all the first part of the authentic history of the world. 
A very long catalogue of the ancient histories which have disappeared, 
but which some of the classical authors have incidentally mentioned, 
might be made : but.A8 a specimen only of the loss, I will notice a fbw 
which happen to be alluded to by Plutarch in only one of bis works. 

Ancient Hi8toria.ns lost, mentioned' by Plutarch : 
Dosiiheus, 3d Book of.— Plat. vol. ). p. 544. 
Aristides, Milesius, in 1 St/ccAiirwv, ib. ; 3 *larapiKWt p. 545. 
Agatharchides, Samius, in 2 TitpaiKuv. 
Xpveepfiost in 8 IIcXoirowi^fffaKwv, 545. 
Aristides, Milesius, 3 'IroAiicwv, 546 ; 40 *Ir. 547, 549. Tiro. Bap. 

550. Manliu8,651. Tarp. 
Aristides, 1 ncpoijcuv, 549. 
Kallisihenes, 2 Mcrafiop^wacuy, 546. 
. Triiiimachus. 3 Kriaewy Found. 547. 
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AlexarchaB, 4 'lroA«Kwv, on TuHua Hortit 

Kallistbenes, 3 MaKeSoviKiaVi 648. 

Theotilnu8,2'Iro>irwv, on Herat. Cocles. 

Eratosthenes, in 'Eptyow?, Pint. vi. p. 548. 

Eritolaofl, in 4 ^aivofLOfwv. fi49. 

XovcepiiOit in 2 'laropufwv, 549. 

KAeirwwfto;,. In *lroAtic. 

Aretades, the KviSioi in 3 Mtixed. 

Kteslphos, in 3 Bcoukwv, 549. Epaminondas killed his son fbr 

disobediencei though i^ictorious, 550. 
Nicia8ofMatoa,550. 

Theophilus, in 3 'IroXticuv, Roman. Clusinm. 
Pythocles, 3 »It«Xi*cwv, 550, Carthag. ct Sicul. 
Meryllus, 3-Boiwriaicon'. 
lSXuT04uavt 1 roAariKuv, 551, Brenntts. 
Dymaraios, 3 ^KpKoiiKuv. 
Aristides the Milesian, in 1raXi«r. in Horat. et Carat. 551. Rom. 

552. ib. S 1r. 554. ib. HaQDib. 5. 7. 61. lb. 
Dereyllus, 1 Krtotav. 
Socnie8y2 QpaKiKiav. 
Doslthens, 3. Si/rcAtKuv, ib. 3 *IraX. Marius Cimb. 553. 9. 61. 1 

'Ir. 62. 
Parthenios, the Poet. 
KActrwvuffos, 2 Sv^apnicuv. 
Theodosius. 3 Meraiiop0. 
lobas, 8 Ai$vKU>v, 554. Jnba. 
Ssianaz, 3 AifivKuv. 
Aci>po6eo(, 1 Merafiop^. 555. 
MevuXos, 3 'IroA. 555. 

^iLpnToJ^ni KviStos, 2 "SncuartKuiv, 556. Insula. 
iMtrrparoiiiTvpbsvtKtav. 
Xpwninmst 1 'IraXtic. Rem. 
Aristotle, 2 IldpaJo^wv. 
Agesilaua, 3 'IraXiJc. 
Dositheoa, 8 AvJtaxuv, 557. 
Kallisthenes, 3 QpaxtK. 
TheophilDS, 2 IleXoir. 558. 

Aristoboules, 3 'IraXii:. » 

Dorithens, in Pelopadas. 
Aristeides, 19 'IraX. 560. 4*Ir.56a. 
ZtaiTvpos BvCavTtoff, 3 'laroptK. 
TLvpttvSpoi, 4( n«Xoir. 
Ayaduiv £a/i(Of, 561. 
Aep^XXof, 3 'IraX. 
Alex. Polyphist., 3 'IroX. 502. 
Pythocles Samnius, 3 rcopyuuv. 
Aristocles, 3 'IruX. 503. 

Fiat, in his Faraliels, vol. i. pages as marked. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Andenl Traditions of the Deluge in ChaUea, Assyria, Egyjptj Oreeee^ 
Rome^ Pkeniciai Syria, Armenia, and Persia. 

The most ancient account of the deluge,, except that of the 
Pentateuch, hut much later, which has escaped the rav^es 
of ..time, is the narrative which ^erosus has inserted iu nis 
Chaldean Annals. He lived in the period of the Macedonian 
dynasties, but what he mentions he declares that he com- 
piled from the written documents kept at Babylon ; so that 
It is their evidence we are reading when we peruse his state- 
ment. These described Chronos, one of their worshipped 
deities, as having appeared in a dream to the king XisUthrus, 
to apprize him that mankind would be destroyed by a flood ; 
and commanding him to build a naval Tessel to contain- his 
relations, the necessary food, and also birds and quadrupeds. 

The brief detail which the historian of Chaldea has thus 
preserved of this people's tradition and public memorials of 
the event, comes nearest of any others to the Hebrew ac- 
<:ount ; and being derived from an independent source, and 
^oincidin^ with it in the most essential points of the divine 
premonition and causation of the preservation of one family, 
and of the enjoined fabrication of a floating ark for that pur- 
pose, with the conservation of animals likewise, and even of 
"birds sent out to ascertain the state of the coast, this Chal- 
dean record is an impressive testimony to the reality of the 
catastrophet and of its-moral causes.* 

* This account was part of the second book of the Annals of Berosus, 
from which Alexander Polyhistor extracted the passage quoted by Euse- 
bius in his Greek Chronicle, p. 8, and by Syncellus, p. 28. Berosus 
also narrates, that this king built a vessel five stadia long by two broad, 
and entered it with his wife, children, and nearest friends. The fldod 
«atne, and when it abated, Xisuthrus sent out some birds, which not 
finding any food, returned. Some days after thyy again flew out, and 
came back with muddy feet. Put out a third time, they returned no 
more. Thinking from this that the ground had become cleared of the 
waters, Xisutbrus opened his vessel, and found it resting on a mountain, 
on which he descended.— lb. Josephns also cites Berosus to the same 
effect, in his first book against Appion. ApoUodorus likewise more 
briefly quotes the Chaldean historian.— Euseb. p. 5. Sync. Cbron. p. 39« 
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Abydenus was another ancient author, who, in his Median 
and Assynan History, had notices of the same catastrophe, 
with some circumstances similar to the Chaldean account.* 
We learn from Diodonis Siculus, that the Egyptians had 
likewrise preserved a memory of it, and discussed their origin 
from the calamitous event, either as having been preserved 
from its general devastation, or as springing xip afterward 
anew from the teeming earth, t All these aUusions imply a 
universal deluge. 

The destruction of the whole living world, in its primordial 
times, by a deluge to which, as in Egypt, the name of Deu- 
calion was attached, was the prevalent opinion in Greece. 
From him and his wife Pyrrha, the human race were stated 
to have been renewed. Individual writers occasionally arose^ 
who confined the incident to Greece ; but this was not the 
popular or predominant impression. According to that, it 
was a general destruction of^ the existing maifkind. The 
Greek mythologist, Apollodorus, details the tradition as it 
was usually accredited, and makes the third generation of 
men, or the Brazen Age, which preceded our Iron one, to- 
have been that which so perished ; though as Deucalion's 
antediluvian abode was in Greece, he only specifies the 
local effects there.t 

* Abydenus, as Easebius quotes his writings on "ra MrjSiKa icai 
Affffupia,'' states that Cbronos signiHed to Xisuthrus that there should 
be vast rains, Tthffiog ^nBpotv. He mentions the btrdfi going oat 
and returning, but that the third time they came back with niud on their 
claws —Prep. Ev. p. 414, and Chron. p. 13. Cyril also gives the pas- 
sage in his first book against Julian. It is likewise in Syncellus, p. 44. 

t Mentioning the persuasion of the E^yptjans that ihey were the 
first of mankind, tliis historian adds, <*They say, on the whofo, that 
either in the flood, which occurred in the time of Deucalion, thegreaiest 
part of living things perished, but that it was likely that those who in- 
habited Egypt 80 much to the south, and so free ft-om rain, were mostly 
preserved ; or, as some declar«, that all that were alive being destroyed, 
the earth again brought fbrth new natures of animals from their begiii- 
ning."— Diod. Sic. 1. 1 p. 10. 

% " When Jupiter determined to destroy the brazen race, Deucalion', 
by the advice of Prometheus, made a great ark, Xopva/ca, put into it sN 
necessary things, and entered it with Pyrrha. Jupiter then, pouring 
down heavy rains from heaven, overwhelmed the greatest part of 
Greece, so that all men perished except a few who fied to the highest 
mountains. He floated nine days and nights on the sea or' waters, and 
at last stopped on Mount Parnassus. Then Jupiter sent Mercury to 
ask him what he wished, and he solicited that mankind might be made 
again. Jupiter bade him to throw stones over his head, from which 
men should como, and that those cast b]^ Pyrrha should be turned 
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Our former Letter mentioned, that Hesiod inculcated that 
the second race of mankind had been removed by the diyina 
power from- the earth, on account of their wickednew. 
Neither account limits the destruction to Grecians only, but 
both a|^ly it to the entire race of men then subsisting, caUed 
the Second or Silver Qeneration in the one, and the Brazen in 
the other ; both represent the extinction as produced by the 
divihe will, and as followed by a new race or production of 
human kind. 

Lucian show's us that in his time the same ideas and be« 
lief were prevalent, for he exhibits his misanthrope Timon, 
as reproacning Jupiter for sending in his youthful days,- that 
is, in the most ancient period of. the world, such a calamity 
on human kind, and for a universal destruction of them by 
lightning, earthquake, and overwhehning waters, preserving 
only Deucalion in an ark,* 

In his Essay on Dancing, he likewise mentions the ark, in 
which the relics of the human race were preserved.! In 
another of his works, his largest dissertation, which has 
been generally received as his, and which there are no satis- 
factory reasons to ascribe to any other, he narrates the 
Grecian opinions more fully about it. For this purpose, it 
is immaterial by whom they are stated. What we desire to 
know is, what traditions were in general circulation in pagan 
Greece on this subject. We have these at length in wis 
treatise, and they correspond with Lucian's briefer mtimations 
in his other compositions. He expressly professes to state 
the popular belief on this subject.^ In this we find that the 

inta women.^^ApoU. 1. i. p. 23. Though Greece is only mentfoned, bein^ 
the country DetiCalion was by Gre<^ian8 supposed to be living in, the 
rest of the account refers to all the human race. 

* " For when you were young and excitable, ^nd glowing with anger, 
you did many things violent and unjust. Your thunder was roaring ; 
your lightnings flew about like darts ; earthqualtes were freqitent ; hail 
fell like stones ; and that I boldly speak my mind, vehement and impetU' 
Otts rains, every drop a river, came, so that in a short time snch a ship* 
wreck was made under Deucalion, that all things were overwhelmed 
with the waters : scarcely one single ark (/ci/ScDrov) was saved, which 
reached Mount Lucoris, the en|ibeT8 as it were of the human race, pre- 
served as the progeny of greater evil."— Lucian, Ttftwv Mi<rav0p. s. 3. p. 50. 

t Luc. de Saltat. v. i. p. 930. 

i "That Deucalion, linder whom was the great water—' I heard of 
Deucalion in Greece, and the acccmnt which the Grecians speak of him. 
The ui}Boi is thus. The race which is now mankind was not the fir^i, but 
all tnat generation perish^. The present is the second race, and this 
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delage was a general destruction of aU mankind for their 
wickedness, ahd by a universal flood of waters, and that 
(me family, with several animals, were preserved in an ark, 
and repeoj^ed the earth.* 

We have another authentication to us of the same accred- 
ited traditions in Greece, in the casual intimation of Plu- 
tarch, that a dove was let out of his ark by Deucalion, to 
ascertain if the catastrophe had ceased. He alludes to this 
as to a general notion abroad in his time, in the same way 
that he would to any other popular opinion. He refers to it 
as an illustration of his argument, which, in this treatise, was 
on the mental powers of the animated races, f 

Plato has also incidentally lefi us an admission that a 
universal deluge, and only one, was the public opinion of 
Greece, for he introduces the Egyptian priest who meant to 
controvert it, as thus representmg it.t Solon is here ex- 
hibited as having the same belief with his countrymen, and 
therefore it is clear that the popular idea was that also of 
the wisest and greatest men in Greece, in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The Egyptnan proceeds to tell him 
that there had been many, on the authority of the priesthood 
of the Nile ; but that before " this mighty deluge," a great 
state and city of the Athenians, with a vast population and 
splendid history, had existed.^ . This looks like an exagger- 

eame again into multUnde fWrni Deucalioo.' Alter describing ttae wiok* 
edDtts of the formeri he adds, < Immediately a great water-flood came. 
Immense rains ftll. Tbe rivers flowed over largely, and the sea exten- 
sively overwhelmed, so that all things became waters, and every one 
perished except Deucalion, who alone of mankind was left for the second 
generation.' "^Luc. dc Dea Syria. Op. ▼. ii. p. 882. 

* Luclan goes on, " His preservation was thus eflbcted. He had a 
great AapvaKo. To this, swine, horses, lions, serpents, and other animals 
came that inhabit the woods or are domesticated. He received ail, and 
they did not hart him, bat a great amity prevailed among them, and all 
sailed in one ark while the waters prevailed. These things they relate 
of Deucalion among the Greeks."— Lucian de Dea Syria, p. 883. 

t It is in his treatise on the comparative sagacity of land and sea ani- 
mals, ** They say that a dove, dismissed IVom the ark (Xapwum) to be an 
Indication to Deucalion whether it had become fine weather, flew back 
again to him while in it."— Pint, de Solert. v.ii. p. 968. 

t This occurs in hisTimseus, where. In detailing the Egyptian priest's 
ieetore to Solon about the antlqnities of their nation, which the Greeks 
were not acquainted with, he makes the priest to say, " You only men* 
tion one deluge of the earth."— Plat. Tim. v. iii.^p. 23. 

$ The priest details to hinUhis sccount, according to whieh the ilthe- 
nians had existed for 6,000 years before this '< mifhty detugeJ* Soloa 

Vol. n.— X 
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ated tradition of some part of the antedildyian history, as 
all that was placed before Deucalion, by any one, may have 
been. But it was what Solon and the Greeks had never 
heard of, and therefore the Jl^ptian detailed it to him as 
new history, and Plato preserves it as so narrated. No cas- 
ual allusion can gite a stronger testimony to the fact, that 
Deucalion's deluge was then considered by all Greece as a 
universal desolation, and as the only delnge. Plato in 
another work mentions the same catastrophe in the same 
meaning, and as implying the samfe extent of destruction. * 

Aristotle seems to have been one of those who thoijght 
that the general tradition ought 'to be contracted into a loeftl 
inundation of Greece only. Yet, as if aware that the 
pubUc impression was against him, he does not choose to 
commit himself by explicitly declaring that it extended no 
farther. On the contrary, the words he has selected to 
employ give it a greater ditifusion, for her introduces -the 
. qusdifying adverb " chiefly." He says, "it chiefly happened 
about Greece."t 

The Arundelian Marbles have the dehige of thia Defuca- 
lion briefly inscribed on them, and state that he iied to 
Athens from the Lycoris ;t which is the mountain on which 
Lucian mentions that he was saved. 

The Athenians believed that the flood retired from the 
land through a cavity in their district, over which their an- 
cestors had erected a sacred building. Pausanias notes 
this.$ They made this event the subject of an annual 

declared that he had never heard of it, and therefore begged to know more 
about his unknown but " ancient fellow-citizens."— Plat. 1110.*. 

* It is in his book on the Laws that Plato mentions the great deluge, 
iti which the cities were destroyed, and the useAil arts lost<— De Leg. L 
m. p. 677. 

t It is in his Meteorology that he thus alludes to it : ** As that calM 
the deluge (KaTaKkvcuos) under Deucalion ; for this, chiefly, (/loAcara) 
happened abont the Grecian country, and of this, in ancient Hellas, which 
is between Dodona and A«hetnus, where the Hood in many piaces firiade 
rey^Jlutions."— Arist. de Meteor. 1. i. c. 12, p. 370. 

i ''After which was the KaraxXvaiJios under Deucalion, and he fled 
from the rains from Lucoria to Athens."— Mar. Arund. p. 2. It dfjfterres 
onr notice, that as Moses makes the first act of Noah afler he quitted the 
ark to have been building an altar and offering a sacritice. Gen. yiii. SO; 
80 the Marbles add of Deucalion, ** he built a temple to Jupiter and offered 
a sacrifice for bis preservation," ra xruiTrjpia edifxrev. ib. 

^ Faus. Attica. 1. i. p. 82. !rhey placed his death and septilchre in their 
city, and ascribed to him an ancient tennplfi of Jopiter.-^Ib. 
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ceremony. *^. iThis is a striking corroboration of the fact of 
the general, belief of the deluge ; though national vanity 
chose to follow its usiial course, of localizing among them* 
selves the inemorial of its departure. 

These authorities are quite sufficient to prove that the 
public opinion in Grecpe, transmitted from age to age on 
this subject, was, that the deluge of Deucalion was a uni< 
.versal catastroj^e, whatever other notions any particular 
author or district may have: formed, as better suitine other 
wishes or conjecture». Deucalion was usually placed at the 
very beginning of. the present human race ; for he was al- 
ways ixuude the son of Prometheus,! whom Hesiod repre* 
aents as the> framer of the female 8ez4 The poet of the 
ArgonauticaB describes Deucalion as the first founder of 
cities I the first builder of temples to the gods, and the first 
king.^ 

It is a curious connexion with the Mosaic intimations of 
the diluvian ancestors of the renewed human' kind, that Pro- 
metheus was considered by the Grecian poets as the son of 
Japetus. 11 Japheth or Japet, is the cmld of Noah, from 
whom the Greeks and other nations descended. There is 
. in this Greek genealogy a substitution " of the great-grand- 
son for the ^andfather, making Deucalion the second de- 
s^endknt of him who was the son of the preserved patriarch ; 
but this is only one of those confusions and mistakes, from 
lapse of time, of the real circumstances, which so commonly 
distin^ish tradition from authentic history. The Grecians, 
in their genealogical chronology, placed the deluge under 

* "In tlie temple the ground is soparated a cubit, and they say that 
after the flood of rains which descended under Deucalion, the water flowed 
off throuch this. Tliej^ threw into it every year a cake, composed of 
honey anq wheat."— Arisl. de Meteor, 1. i. c. 12, "p. 370. 

t So Apollonius Rhodius sin«;8, in his Arj^onauticse, I. iif. v. 1X)85, and 
the Scholiast on him, that his Greek historian, Hellanicus, so represents 
him. Strabo mentions Pandora as his mother, p. 877. She was the 
female made by Prometheus. 
t Hesiod, Epyo. 
$ "Then Prometheus, 

The son of Japetus, produced the good Deucalion, . 

Who first maoQ cities, and raised temples 

To the Immortals, and first reigned over mankind.'' 

ApoU. Rh. 1. iU. V. 1085-9. 
II Hesiod also styles Prometbeoa the son of Japetus, both in his Weeka 
and Days, and in Ikts Theog ooy. 
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thejnreafrgrandBon, who may hare so moved into and- settled 
in lliessaly, and from thence have gone to Athens, instead 
of under uie actual ancestor his grandfather, who was with 
Noah in the ark. 

Pindar, in one of his Olympic odes, refers to the same 
catastrophe, and in words whose just meaning implies the - 
idea of a general destruction of mankind.* 

We have not the ancient traditions of the Romans on 
this subject. But Ovid gives us at great length the notion? 
which he patronised and versified upon it in the reign of 
Augustus ; and as poets who write to please, generally 
adopt the most popular ideas on the topics they select, we 
may take his statement as a representation of what was then 
circulating among his countrymen, and especially the higher 
orders, for he was a courtly author in this respect, f 

Pliny expressly alludes to the deluge as an actual occur- 
rence. He spealu of it as we should do, as a weU>known and 
understood era, and as a general overwhelming ; for Joppa 
was in Syria, and not in Greece.^ Mela and Solinus also 
notice it aa if it had been of this kind, a universal one.^ 

* AAer stating that Pyrriia and Deucalion had produced a stony race, 
be adds, " They say indeed that a black violence of showers had over- 
flooded the earth."— Olymp. 6. ▼. 76. 

t Ovid narrates it with ail his lavish exaberance, in his first book, in 
S295 hexameters. The crimes of the brazen generation were the caoas. 
Jopiter swears that " The race of mortals shall be destroyed by him wher- 
ever the sea surrounds the globe."— Met. I. i. v. 187. But the poet gives 
a very remarkable reason why Jajriter ehooe to make water the iiMtru* 
ment of destruction. He represents his deity as withholding bis tbtmder, 
because he remembered " that it had been decreed by the Fates that a. 
f\iture time was to come, When the sea and land, and palaces of heaven, 
were to be in flames, and the great mass of the world was to be struggling 
with this ruin." 

" Esse quoqoe in fttis reminiscitur, alTore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regis cceii 
Ardeat : et mundi moles operosa laboret.'*— Lib. 1. v. 950. 

This intimation of the future conflagration of the world was written 
before our Saviour and his apostles, and shows what important tiadltiotts 
had floated down ttom piinneval antiquity, although but few of tbem bave 
been preserved. 

t " They state that Joppa .of the Phenicians is more ancient than the 
deluge : ' antiquior terrarum Inundaiione.' "-Pliny, lib. v. c. 14. As this 
is the port fipm which Jonah embarked, it is a singular circumstance that, 
as be adds, a ** Ihbulosa ceta," a fhbulous whale, was worshipped jihero ; 
*< ciditur illic."— lb. It was there aleo that the whale was supposed to 
come out of the sea to swallow Andnnneds.— lb. 

^ " Joppe ant* dUuvium ut fenmt, coDdita."-*MeIa. Tbe ootfce of 
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We may infer that the Phenicians had preserved some 
memory of this catastrophe by their tradition of it at Joppa, 
and by the fact that it was noticed by Hieronymus the 
Egyptian, in his Phenician Annals.* That it was an object 
of public "belief in Syria, we learn from Lucian's account of 
its temple at Hierapolis. The narrative there coincided 
with the Grecian account, j But the people of this city 
ascribed the foundation of their sacred edifice to Deucalion ; 
and added, that the chasm in the ground, over which it was 
built, had absorbed the waters from the earth : ascribing to 
.their country that local deliverance from them, which Athens 
appropriated to her own land, and which the Syrians here 
commemorated in a similar manner ; by erecting a temple 
over the presumed place of their departure.^ 

It was a natural consequence, both of such an event and 
of the transmitted remembrances of it, that some countries 
would claim to be the locality, where the preserving vessel 
rested as the tempestuous waters subsided. Parnassus was 
the mountain reported in part of Grreece to be the place 
where those who escaped were saved. ^ But the highest 
point of the Armenian chain was supposed by others to be 
the station on which they descended from the ark. I! An 

Solinus is to the same eflTect : " Deinde Joppe, oppidnni antiquieelmum 
■orbe toto, utpote ante inutidationem terranwt condita."— Sol. c. 34. 

* Josephus refers to this author, as also to Mnaseas, whose works ara 
now among those many historical volumes of antiquity which have long 
since been lost. 

t Lacian describes it as such in his treatise on the Syrian goddess, 
quoted before in notef, on p. 340. 

X He says, the Syrians there " state that a surprisine thing happened in 
their city ; a great chasm opened and received all the water, and that 
Deucalion built a temple to Juno over it." The author adds, " I have seen 
the apertnre. It is under the temple. Whether it was formerly larger, 
« or such as it now is, I know not. What I beheld was small. They say 
^ that twice.every year water comes from the sea into thetemple. Not only • 
the priests there, but all Syria and Arabia, carry water to it 

**Many men come even fl-om Euphrates to the sea, and all bring up 
water and first pour it out in the temple. It goeS into the chasm, and 
though it be small, it receives a great quantity of water. In doing this they 
say the custom was established by Deucalidii, as a memorial of the calam« 
ity and of his preservation."— Luc. de Dea Syria. 

^ Pausanias, p. 6 Id. 

(t The universal history of Nicolaus Damascspus has perished; but 

Josephus has preserved a passaire from his g6th book, whieh states that 

*" in Armenia is a great mountain called Baris, on which the account is 

that many were saved from a flood, and that one peison was carried in an 

X2 
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ancient writer related that the person preserved went from 
Armenia into Syria.* Such pretensions are farther evi' 
dences of the difiusion of the persuasion, that a catastrophe 
like this had occurred to mankind. 

Mount Ararat in Armenia has 'obtained the distinction 
from most writers, of being the position to which Moses al- 
luded in his words, *} And' the ark rested upon the mountains 
of Ararat."! 

Among the ancient Persians, the orthodox Magi belieired 
&e deluge to haye extended over the whole earth, while 
some of the sects of their superstitions disputed or doubted 
its universality.t 

ark OMinfOKos) to its sattunit. Tbe remaias of its wood were presenred 
there B loDg time." 

* Melo, in his book sgainst the Jews, is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, 
to say, that ** the man who escaped flrom the deluiire with his sons, was 
driven out of Armenia, and passing through the intermediate country, 
settled in the mountain deserts of Syria."— Eusebius Pref. £v. lib. ix. c 
10. p. 420. 

r Gen. viii. 4. Grotins remarks, that the Hebrew name Ararat, used 
by Moses, has been translated by his Chaldee interpreters, Kardu, and 
that JosephUB ealls it the Cordynan mountains. Curtius mentions the 
Cordsan mountains in Armenia* which Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy write 
•* GordyaBos."—Grot. de Ver. p. 192. It is just to the memory of this cel- 
ebrated man to say, that he was one of the first who called the attention 
of mankind to most of these ancient testimonials of the fiood, which Bayle 
observes, he "has gathered together very curiously."— CEuvr. Crit. ▼. iu 
p. 328. They were died in the notes to his intelligent work on the truth 
of Christianity. 

t See Hyde Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 171 . The opinions of those who made it 
a partial inundation seem to have been fhr more modem than the others. 
Thus the Parian marbles, which notice it as if only in Greece, were not 
inscribed until after the 264th year before the Christian era, or nearly 300 
years after Solon. Whenever some Greeks place any historical events 
before their Deucalion, I think that, like the Egyptian priest to Solon, 
they allude to some imperfect traditions of what concerned the antedUn- 
vian world. 
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LETTER XVII. 

7%c Traditions of the Flood in Ckma—In the Parsee Bockt^In the Satu^ 
serit—In Arabia and Turkey^In Africa— And various Natiom qf 
South America—Also in North America and the South Sea Isles. 

Thb historical traditions recapitulated iu the preceding 
Letter were those of the ancient world : if we extend our 
▼iew from these to the modem nations who have become 
prominent around us, we shall find that similar impressions 
nave also prevailed among them, although more mingled 
with fantastic absurdities, in proportion to the inferiority of 
their intellectual cultivation, and to the extravagance of Uieir 
popular superstitions. 

The Chinese literature has several notices of this awful 
catastrophe. The Chou-king, the history of China written 
by Confucius, opens with a representation of their country 
being still under the effect of the waters.* The opposing 
school of the Tao-see also speaks of the deluge as occur- 
ring under Niu-hoa, whom they make a female, t The 
seasons were then changed : day and night confounded : 
great waters overspread the imiverse, and men were re- 
duced to the condition of fishes. t Other Chinese writers 
refer to the same event. ^ The modem Parsees or Guebres 

* Yao, their moat ancient sovereign, acknowledged by ConfVicius, is 
introduced abruptly as saying to his ministers, "Alas! the deluging 
waters are spreading destruction. They surround the mountains. They 
overtop the hills. They rise high, and extend wide as the spacious vault 
of heaven."— Chou-kiag, translated by De Guignes, p. 1, 3, and Dr. Mor- 
rison's citation IVora it, in his preface to the Chinese Dictionary. The 
Uan-lin commentators on the Chou-king and Houngan-koue remark, that 
this deluge did not happen in the time of Yao, but before him. The text 
of the Tcbuirtsee, and the commentary of the Tehuu^meon, are cited on 
this point in the Dissertation written by Ko, a Chinese, prefixed to Mem. 
des Chin. v. i. p. 159. 

t Fong-aou-long says, "Niu-hoa conquered the waters by wood, and 
made a vessel fit for a long course."— Mem. Chi. i. p. 157. 

t Lopi, as quoted in Mem. p. 157. 

^ " The celebrated Kong-in-ta adds, that the waters overwhelmed the 
animals and all habitations."— lb. 158. Tcha-che alludes to them ; and 
Mong-tsee remarks, " Under Yao, the empire was not yet formed. The 
stagnant waters of the deluge still covered th^ plsins, sad what was 
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have succeeded to the Mag^ of antiqui^ ia their fire wor- 
ship, and to many of their ideas. Their mussulman con- 
querors drove them out of Persia ; but they have found a 
home on the northwestern shores of the Indian Peninsula, 
where they pursue their peculiar system. ♦ 

In onft of their sacred books attached to their Zendaresta, 
the deluge is wildly but obviously alluded to.t 

The ancient and venerated books of the Hindoos, in their 
Sanscrit literature, distinctly and copiously commemorate this 
destruction: It forms a prominent part of their great and 
revered poem, the Mahabharat.t It is also the subject of the 
first of their Puranas, the sacred writings which they revere 
next to the Yedas, entitled Matsya, or the Fish.^ In the 
eighth book of the Bhagawata Purana,i| it is also narrated at 

not under water was covered with trees.**— Mem. Chi. I. p. 159. By cut- 
linft large canals, Yao made the coeniry habitable.— lb. 160. 

* We ara indebted to the enthusiastic Anqvetil'a curiosity for a trans- 
htion of the ^endavesta and other books of the ancient Paraees. 

t Thib is the Boun-dehesch translated by'Anquetii. Its account is, 
Ibat after the world had been created, Ahriman, the evil principle, lay 
kound for 3,000 years, lie then roused himself, and went into the world 
lo deRiroy it. He bruised and burnt it. Ormuzd exerted his power, and 

Kured down his rain. The earth became covered with water to the 
ight of a man. The rain fell in drops as large as a bull's head. It - 
mined for ten days and nights. The Kharfhters, the creatures of Ahrl- 
man, perishe<l iu the waters. A wind then arose for three days, and 
drove the waters fVom the earth. Trees, animals, and men were then 
isnewed. Boun-dehesch in Anq. Zendavesta, pp. 350, 361, 367. 

t Bopp pnblisbed a translation of this portion at Berlin in 1820. The 
mbstance joH the account is, that the lord of the universe appeared to the 
pious King Manu, and apprized him that a general inundation would 
eome on, and ordered him to build a vessel, to place in it the seeds of all 
-vegetables, and to enter it. Manu obeyed. • The ship, led and protected 
by the divinity, floated many years on the waters, till at last it grounded 
on the summit of the Ilimovan mountains, to which it was fastened by 
the divine command. This point is called to this day Naa-band-hanam, 
«r, " the tying of the ship."— Bepp. Diluv. Mahab. 

$ This is a sacred peeni, which consists of 14,000 stanzas. See Btt 
W. Jone«, in Asiaf . Res. v. i. p. 230, and Wilford*s Account, ib. ▼. ill. 

II According to this narration, ihe second chief Hindoo deity appeared 
ts the pioua King Satya Vrata In the form of a flsh, which thus ad' 
dressed him : ** I am Vishnoa, the object of your devotion. In seven days 
the Dinacalpam ends, when there will be a revolution fn the universe, 
and the sea will overwhelm the world. I mean to save you and the 
seven holy men from this deluge. Prepare for it. I will send you a ves- 
, sel. in which you will put all sorts of seeds, fVuits, and roots. You 
will enter it and be in darksess, and be< carried on the waters. An enor- 
mous serpent will try to shipwreck you, but fear it not. but fasten him 
to my horn. I take the form of a fish to preserve you."— Baga Vadam, 
tntnslAted into French fnom the Tamul version of the Sanserit, p. 213. 
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length, with true Hmdoo pecutianties ; but the account is 
remarkable for making eight persons the number of those 
who were preserved. It is also noticed in others of their 
venerated Puranas.* 

Mohammed has preserved the traditions of the old Ara- 
bians about it in his Koran, in which it is mentioned in several 
diapters, and as sent from Heaven as a punishment to man< 
kind.t The Turkish writers have also their peculiar narra- 
tions about it.t 

We know as yet but little of the African mind, or ancient 
history of Africa. Yet in one of its nations, the memory 
of a deluge has been found to have been preserved. ^ 

As the American continent had been possessing for ages 
a. variety of populations in different states ipf civilized and 
savage life, unknown to the rest of mankind, and maintain- 
ing no relations with them before Colun^us revealed the 
new world to the old one ; it is a natural inqdiry of our 
curiosity if any traditions of the deluge existed there. To 
our surprise we find them in every part. Yet I would cor- 
rect this expression, because the awful event being an actual 

Paris, 1788. This is the 18tb Purana, chiefly on the life of Chrishna. 
The Pnranas are stated to have been composed by Vyasa. 1 Asiatic. 
Researches, p. 341. 

* The Brehme Pooran alludes to it in its second Adhyaye. In tha 
period of the Varahekelp the whole earth was corered with water, and 
all the keeshees, or holy persons, with great affliction addressed theii ffod 
Vishnoa, who recoTered (ha earth from beneath the water.— Br. P. p. 75. 

t In the 23d chap.—" And we revealed our orders to him (Noah), 
Make the ark in our sight : and when our decree cometh, and the oven 
sball boil, carry into it one pair of every species of animals : and speak 
not vnto me in behalf of those who have been unjust, for they shall be 
drowned."— Sale's Koran, p. 282. In 4he llth chap. ** We said, Carry 
into the ark one pair of every species, and thy family, except him on 
whom a previous sentence has passed. And the ark swam with them 
between waves like mountains, and Noah called to his Son, who was 
separated from liim, ' Embark with us, my son ! and stay not with the 
unbelievers.' He answered, < I will get on a mountain, which will 
secure m^ (Vom the water.'"— lb. p. 179. Jallaloddin and two other of 
the Mohammedan commentators make Noah's wife, Waila, to have been 
an infidel, and to have perished with^this son. It is also the subject of 
chap. 71. 

X D'Herbelot quotes these (h>m the Turkish book entitled Thlrazal' 
mancouach.— Bib. Orient, p. 677. 

$ Thus among the Magagines of Darbia, three miles S. W. of Dar- 
fbur, the history of a deluge is mentioned in their traditions, in which 
fdl human beings perished ; but they add, that the Deity was therefore 
obliged afterward to create mankind anew.— Bull. Univ. 1830, p. 127-fl. 
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tnith, it would be surprising if i^o mtimation of it could be 
traced there. It is therefore quite natural, and it indicate* 
to us the reality of the catastrophe, that both in South and 
North America traditions prevail about it, sometimes whiior* 
sical indeed i^ the circumstances, but decided as to the fact. 
The ancient inhabitants of Chili, theAraHcanians, make 
the fipod a part of their historical remembrances. *^ The 
Cholulans, who were in the equinoctial regions of New Spain 
before the Mexicans arrived there, preserved the idea of it 
in a fantastic fo^ in their hieroglyphical pictures, f The 
Indians of Chiapa, a region in those parts, had a simpler 
narrative about it.J The Mexicans, in their peculiar paint- 
ings, which constituted their books and written literature, 
had an expressive representation of the catastrophe.^ The 

* Bfolini, in his history of Chili, states, " the Araucanians have a 
traiiitiQii of a great deiuge, in which only a Tew persoiw were saved, who 
took refttge upon a high mountain called Tbegtheg, or the Thundering, 
which had three points, and the property of moving upon waten" — Mol. 
Chili, V. ii. p. 82 A more recent authority also mentions ofthis country, 
** the Arancanian Indians have preserved the tradition of a universal 
deluge which drowned, the human race."— Bui. Univ. 1330, p. 5H).. 

t Humboldt has quoted from the MSS. of Pedro de Los Reos, who, in 
1566, copied on the spot all the hieroglyphical paintings be could procure ; 
** before the great inundation^ which took |)Iace 4800 years afler the 
ereation of tbe world, the country of Auahuac was inhabited by giants. 
All those who did not perish weretrannformed into fislies, save seven, 
ivho fled into caverns. When the waiers subsided, one of these giants, 
Xelhua, surnamed tbe Architect, went to Cholollan ; where, as a memo* 
rial of the mountain Tlaloc, which had served for an asylum to himself 
snd his six brethren, he built an artificial bill in the form of a pyramid." 
—Humboldt's Researches, v. i. p. 96. 

t "According to the ancient traditions collected by the Bishop F. N. 
de la Vega, the Wodao of the Cbiampanese (one of their celebrated 
chicj^) was grandson of that illustrious old man, who, at the time of 
(he great deluge, in which the greater part of the human race perished, 
was saved on a raft, together with his family.'*— lb. p. 320. 

$ The Mexicans made four cycles of past time. Among their paint- 
ings in the Vatican Library, copied by liumboldt in his S6th plate, the 
last period is depicted, which he thus describes: " Fourth Cycle. The 
age of water, Atonaiiuh, the duration of which is 4008 years. A great 
inundation, which began tbe year ce calli, the day for water, nahui alt, 
.destroyed mankind, l^his is tbe last of the great revolutions which the 
world has undergone. Men were transformed into fish, except one man 
and one woman, who saved themselves in the trunk of an ahahuete. or 
cupressus disticha. The drawing represents the goddess of water, 
called Matlalcueje, and considered as the companion of Tlaloc, descend- 
ing towards the earth. Coxcox, the Noah of the Mexicans, and his wife 
Xochiquetzal, are seated in a trunk of a tree, covered with leaves and 
floating amid the waters."— lb. v. U. p. 23. 
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Bfttions contiguous to them, or connected with them, had 
similar recoids of it,* and depict the mountain on which the 
navigating pair who escaped were saved, t It is ^tili more 
interesting to us to find» that the natives of the province ot 
Mechoacan had their own distinct accomit of it, which con- 
tained the incident of the birds that were let out from the 
ark, to enable' Noah to judge of the habitable condition of 
the earth. These people had also applied another name to 
the preserved individual, Tezpi, which implies a different 
source of information for what they narrated, t The belief 
of a flood has also been found to exist in the province of * 
Ghiatimala.^ It was also in Peru and Brazil. 

We' learn from Humboldt, to whom we owe so much 
knowledge of all sorts of the natives of South America, that 
the belief prevailed among all ihe tribes of the Upper Oroo- 
noko, that at the time of what they call " the Ghe at Waters," 
Aeir fathers were forced to have recourse to their boats to 
escape the general inundaiion.W The Taraanaiks add to theii 
notions of this period, their peculiar ideas of the manner in 
which the earth was repeopled.lT Upon the rocks of En- 

* " or the different nations that inhabit Mexico, paintings representing 
ihe deluge of Coxcox are found among the Aztecks, the Miztectcs, the 
Zapotecks, the Tiascallana, and the Mechoacacanese."— Humb. v. U 
p. 64. 

t ** The painting represents Coxcox in the midst of the water, lying in 
a bark. The mountain, the summit of which, crowned by a tree, rises 
Shove the waters, is the Peak of Colhoacsn, the Ararat of the Mexicana 
The horn which is represented on the iefl is the phonetic hieroglyphic 
o(Colhuaean. At the foot of the mountain appear the heads of Coxcot 
and his yriPe. The latter of these is known by the two tresses in th< 
form of horns, which denote the female sex.**— lb. 64. 

t Humboldt's description is : ** The people of Mechoacan preserved a 
tradition, according to which Coxcox* whom they called Tezpi, embarked 
in a spacious acalli with his wife, his children, several animals, and 
grain. When the Great Spirit Tezcatlipoca ordered the waters to with* 
draw, Tezpi sent out (torn his t>ark a vulture, the zopilote (vultar aura). 
This bird, which f^eds on dead flesh, did not return, on account of the 
great number of carcasses with which the earth, recently dried up, was 
strewed. Tezpi sent out other birds, one of which, the hummingbird, 
alone returned, holding in its beak a branch covered with leaves. Tezpi, 
seeing that frosh verdure began to clothe the soil, quitted his bark near 
the Mountain of Colhuncan.**— Humb. Res. v. ii. p. 65. Clavigero's ac- 
count corresponds in substance with this. — Hist. Mex. v. 1. p. 204. 

$ '' III the kingdom of Guatimala, the inhabitants of Teocbiapan had 
neserved traditions that went back to the epocha of a' great deluge.**— 
Humb. V. i. p. 173. 

11 Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol. !v. p. 470. 

T " They stated, that in this great deluge a man and woman saved 
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camarada figures of stats, of the sun, of tigers, and of croo 
odiles are traced, which the natives connected with the 
period ,of this debige.* Humboldt appropriately remarks, 
that similar traditions exist among all the nations of the earth, 
and, like the relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly interesting 
in the philosophical study of our species, f 

Ideas of the same sort existed in the Island of Cuba,t and 
Kotzebue found them among the rude Pagans of Kamt- 
schatka, at the extremity of the Asian continent.^ The Pe- 
ruvians preserved the memory of a general destraction, as 
far as their own country was concerned, || which their neigh> 

tbemselTM on a high moontain, called Psimnaca, situated on the banhs 
of the Asiveru ; and casting behind them, over their heads, the fruit of 
the Mauritia palm-tree, they saw the seeds contained in those fhiits 
produce men and women, who repeopled the earth.**^-^umb. ib. 471. 

* " A ftw leagaes firom Eneamarada, a roek, called Tepnmereme, or 
the painted rock, rises in the midet of the Savannah. It displays resem- 
blances of animals and symbolic figures resembling those we saw in 
going down the Oroonoko, at a small distance below Eneamarada, near 
the town Caycara. Between the banks of the Cassiguiare and iho 
Oroonoko, between Eneamarada, the Capuchino, and Caycara, these 
hieroglyphic figures are often placed at great heights on the walls of 
rock, that could be accessible only by constructing very lofty scaffolds. 
When the natives were asked bow these figures' could have been sculp- 
tured, they answered, that at the period of the Great Watsrs their 
fhthera went to that height \h boats."— Hurab. Pers. Nar. p. 472, 3. Ths 
substwioe of the traditions re«})ecting the destroyed races and the reno- 
vation of nature, is everywhere almost the same, although each nation 
gives it a local colouring. In the great continents, as in the smallest 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, it is always on the highest and nearest 
mountain that the remains of the human race were saved.^Humb. Trar. 

t Humboldt adds, with great truth, " The traditions respecting ihe 
primitive state of the globe among all nations present a resemblance 
that fills us with astonishment. So many different languages belonginf 
to branches which appear to have no connexion with each other, trans- 
mit the same fact to us."* 

t The Indians of Cuba related an account of an old man embailcing 
in a canoe to escape a deluge.— I Glav. IRex. p. S04. One of them told 
De Cabrera, that an old man, knowing that a flood was to come, built a 
vessel, and went into it, with his fhmily and many animals. That he 
sent out a crow, which first stayed to feed on the dead animals ; but 
afterward returned with a green branch.— Herrera. 

J» Kotzebue informs us, " That they have a tradition of a universal 
uge, and to this day point oat the spot, on a lofty mountain, where 
Kutka is said to have stepped out of a boat, and peopled the world with 
human beings."— Kotz. M Yoy. round the World. St. Peters, 1830. 

ii Herrera states, that the Peruvians mentioned as an account re- 
ceived flrom their ancestors, that long before their Yncas a great deluge 
came from the sea. The land was overwhelmed, and all the people 
perished. 
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tefin, the GaanGaa and others, also entertained.* In Brazil, 
(here were also various traditions of the diluvian catastrophe, 
which, though agreeing in £ict, differed in the circumstances 
attending it.f In Terra Firma it was also floating in the 
popular memo)7,-t and equally so among the Iroquois in 
Canada,- tOid at the mouth of the St. Lawrencre.^ 

The Arirtfwak Indians, near the Essequibo' and Ma2awoity 
rivers, have prl^serVed traditions both of the separate creation 
of the fitst made and female, and also of the deluge ; and 
describe it as* caused by the demoralization of mankind. II 

In North Annterica we fmd in the" various Incfian tribes or 

* The uxm attthor notioMT that the GiiiKam of tbe vale ef Xauaea 
and tbe natives of Chiqaito added, that aome peraona aurvivad in the 
eaves of tfie niountaioa and repeopled the coUtoiry according to one 
account; but others thought that ^1 perished excaiit six peraons, who 
rnved thetnaelvea on a float, and renewed the population.-^Herr: Hiat. 

, t Niecihoff; in hia Voyag« to Brazil, narrates, that though tlie moat 
iMrbaroua of the inland Brazilians aearcely Icnew any thing df a Deity, 
they had notions of a universal deluge. These were, that the ^ola 
race of mankind was extirpated, except a man and hia aister, who re^ 

gtopied the world. Mr. Thevet flrem othera heard a more detailed and 
ntastic accottnt, ascribing it to thb hatred and warflire of two brothers 
against each- other. The whole village was carried up into the aky, 
and on one of thenratriking the ground the flood buret out, covered an 
the earth,- and destroyed all mankind but the two brothers, who, wiUi 
their wives, ascended tfie IHghest roountaina; and, as the Watera came 
ta them, saved themselves on t^e highest trees on their summit, and 
afterward formed tWo nations that peopled the' World. 

t Herrera notices tRe account of the inhabltanta of CaMilla del Ora, 
tn Terra Firma, that When the universal deldge eSme, one man with 
ttis wife and children escaped in a canoe, and by tbenk the world was 
replehiabed. 

4 Hennepin infortns tn of their account, t6at their Messou or Otkoil' 
Bunting one day, hia dogs lost themselves in a great lake. The waters 
immediately floWed over the country, and aoon ebVered the earth add 
overwhelmed air who were ifving on it. 

II Capt. Alexander, in his account of MT. ISnbduse's Expedition up 
rhese rivers in 183D, states thai the tradltfbn of the origin of things 
among these Indians is, that the Great Spirit aat on a ailk cotton 
tree and cut off pieces of bark, which be threw into the stream below 
him, and these becoming animated, toblt tfaSr form of toe various anl- 
ifoals ; that man was last of all created ; tbat a deep sleep (bll upon 
him, bot on' being touched by the Deity lie awoke, and found' a nVife by 
hia aide. 

Their cradittons also were, that the World becoming desperately 
wicked, waa drowned by a flood ; that only one man waa aaved ia a 
eanoe, and that he sent out a rat to dtacover if the waters had sub- 
sided, which returned with a head of Indian com.— Journ. Boy. Geo. 
Boo. V. 11. p. 70. 
Vol. II.— Y 
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nations, >who spread over it, some memorial intimations tyC 
this great event. Captain Beechey. found that the natives 
of California had a tradition of the deluge.* The Koli- 
ouges, on the northwest coast of America, have also peculiar 
notions upon it.f Sir Alexander Mackenzie heard it from 
the Chippewyams.t The idea prevailed, but with fantastic 
additions, amon^ the Cree Indians.^ Mr. West heard a 
similar account nom the natives who attended his schopl on 
the Red river. II In Western or New Caledonia, which was 
an unexplored country beyond the rocky mountains in these 
parts till Mr. Harmon visited them, he found a vague and 
vi^ld tradition of the same catastrophe, with the singular ad- 
dition of a fiery destruction. IT 

♦ Capt. Beechey*a Voy.'v. ii. p. 78. 

t They believed, " That to punish the crimes of the world, a deluge 
was sent, but that all did not die in it. Many saved ihemBelves on very 
high mountains, in barks, and on rafts."— Bull. Univ. v. ii. p. 155. 

I " They describe a deluge, when the water spread over the whole 
earth, except the highest mountains, on the tops of which they pre- 
served themselves."— Mack. Trav . c. xviii. 

Capt. Franklin also mentions of them and of the Dog-rib Indians,. 
" They have a tradition of the deluge."— Joum. p. 160. 

$ Dr. lUchardfion remarks, that " The Crees all spoke of a TJniver- 
SAr. Di£LUOi£, caused by an attempt of the fish to drown Wssack- 
ootchacht, a kind of demigod, with whom they had quarrelled. Hav- 
ing constructed a raft, he embarked with his family and all kinds of 
birds and beasts. After the flood had continued for some lime, be 
ordered waterfowl to dive to the bottom. They were all drowned ; btU 
a muskrat having been despatched on the same errand, returned with 
a mouthful of mud, out of which Wssack-ootcbacht formed a new 
earth.'*— Dr. Richardson's Accoimt in Frankland's Journey to the Polar 
Sea, p. 73. 

jj They told him that a universal deluge was commonly believed by 
all the Indians. They say, " When the flood came and destroyed the 
world, a very great man, called Woesac-koochack, made a large raft and 
embarked with otters, beavers, deer, and other kinds of animals. After 
it had floated for some time he put out an otter, which dived very deep 
without finding any bottom, and then a beaver ; both were drowned. 
At last a musk brought up a little mud in its mouth, which he made into 
a new earth."— West's Journal, p. 131. He adds, " There sppears to be 
a general belief of a flood among all the tribes of this vast continent."— 
lb. p. 133. 

if He states that "They believe that the earth was once entirely 
covered with water, and every thing destn^ed but a muskrat, which, 
diving to ths bottom, brought up some mud, that increased and grew 
to the present shape of the world. They say a fire spread over the 
whole, and destroyed every human being, with the exception of one 
man and oue woman, who saved themselves by retiring into a deep 
save in the mountains until the flames were extinguished."— Harnoon's 
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In thd islands of the South Sea, whose population had no 
connexion with, the North American Indians, the helief of 
the deluge was preserved ai^ong them. Ancient traditions 
of it exist in the Sandwich Islands in various shapes.* In 
Tahiti, it was ascribed to the displeasure of the Defty at 
human misconduct. + It was mentioned in Eimeo,i and in 
a diifuser shape in Raiatea.^ 

Journal or Travels in the Interior of North America ; Quart. Rev. No. 
62, p. 415. 

* Mr. 15IH8, at Hawaii, h^rd, that "they were informed by their 
fathers that all the land had onca been overfluwed by the aea, exeopt 
a small peak on the top of Mouna Kea. where two human beings were 
preserved from the destruction which overtook the reel ^"— Ellis, Ilawail, 
p. 4M. 

Mr. Matheson his transmitted another of these a«coants. " l^ny 
thousand moons ago, a man fisbhig in the sea dragged up the Spirit of 
the Waters on bis hook, who in bis anger declared that he woula cause 
a general dejuge ; but would allow him to escape, with his wife, to the 
irtdmmit of the mouiitain Mouna-roah, where he remained until the 
waters subwded."--Matl^8on'8 Brazil and Sandw. Isl. 

f "In ancient time, Taaroa, their principal god, the creator or the 
world, being angry with men on accoiuit of their disobedience to his 
will, overturned the world into the sea, when the earth sunk in the 
waters, excepting a few projecting points, which, renruiining above the 
surface, make the present cluster of islands."— Ellis, Polyn. v. ii: p fT. 

t The tradition ofEimeo states, thdt*' after the inundation of theland, 
when the water subsided, a man landed from a canoe near TIataepua, la 
their island, and erected a marae or altar in honour of his 6od."->]b. 

X This also makes their Neptune Ruahahl to have been caught by a 
fisherman's hook, as he was sleeping in the coralline groves of the 
oceatk shortly afler the first peopling of the world. He declared the 
land was ertminsl and should be destroyed. The man implored his 
forgiveness, and was ordered to go to a small island, while the others 
were destroyed. Some say he took a friend, with a dog, a pig, and a 
pair of fowls, l^e waters rose. The inhabitants fled to the moun- 
faips; these were then covered, and all perished but the flsberoBan and 
bis company, who, as the waters retired, took up their abode on the main 
island, and became the progenitors of the present inhabitants. Their 
belief of this is unshaken.— lb. p. 59, 
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LETTJPR Xyill. 

iSUTmarvView of the Evidence wbich the RecafUtUated Tra^tixmsrf 
other Nations give as to the Universal jDduge—AM Us poncor4a»WB 
with the Geological Afpeqrahces. 

My dear Son, 

Having perused these 'tostimonial traditions from both 
.ancient and modem times, and from all quarters of the 
globe, let us ffurly and dispassionately ask ourselves, — not 
what we may chopse or .like to believo or to disbelieve, — 
■biit what is th^ right and ratipnal conclusion to which they 
.should le^ us, as men seeking for truth ; valuing only what 
is true and re^, and 4esirous to avoid all fallacies ^nd pre^ 
.possessions. 

We observe, as we peruse them, a .singular diversity of 
circumstances. This is an a4yai:^age to us in an inquiry 
• into the certainty, of ihe greAt event we are investigating ; 
fo) these differences ^nd peculiarities satisfy us, that they 
.are not copies from each other, as ^1] uniformity may be. It 
is always possible that the exactljr sim^ar may be borrowed 
from what is so, but wherever variation be^s, this possibil* 
ity diminishes. The.4ini)iiution inc;:<^ases with the difference ; 
and when the discrepances become so great as those of India 
;and North and South America are found to be, ,on comparing 
them with the accoui^ts of antiquity and the ideas of the 
.classical nations, the possibility pf a copy jceases,. and changes 
into that character ,which we denomin^e by t^e contrary 
,term. 

Convinced ffom this .consideration that we 'ha^e before "us 
a large collection of independent traditions, ^hat is the im- 
j>artial jud^ent which our reasoning mind, acqprding to its 
usual laws and operations in all our other researches and 
transactions, should and will naturally form on this subject i 

Is it possible for us, without forcing our reason out of its 
natural bias and tendency, on such evidence, to avoid cour 
.eluding that there has been a general delude, overwhelming 
;the earth and ,that population upon it whji^h prejpeded oujr 
.present race 1 
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If the qatfstion was, whether there has been an invasion 
and destruction of Troy ; or whether Alexander the Great 
subdued the Persian empire, or whether Cyrus established 
it, should we hesitate one ii^stant in accrediting either of 
these events, and all of them, on such a concurrence of tes- 
timony ; and should we not rather wonder at the mind that 
under any other feelings or influences should persist in deny- 
ing them I We have certainly no right to depreciate each 
other for entertaining contrary opinions to ourselves. This 
would be unreasonable, and an infringement of that benign 
and mutually respecting feeling with which all fellow-crea- 
tures should regard each other. My itieaning is not, there- ' 
fore, either to encourage self-opinion in ourselves or unbe- 
coming notions of others, but simply to ask, if it would not 
be a rational deduction as to ourselves, that if we were to 
reject any of the great facts of history which came to our 
knowledge, with the confiriiiing support of such a combina- 
tion of traditions as attend the incident of the deluge, we 
should be judging on some impulses or impressions different 
from the desire to know the real troth on the investigated 
subject? Thi^ deduction is warranted by the Experience, 
that those who have acted with any analogy to this mode of 
cSonduct, haye either been defective in their judging capacity, 
or have been wilfully sujiporting an extravagant conjecture 
for some personal purpose of their self-interest orself-iove. 
The P^re Hardouin's assertion that all our classics were 
forgeries ; Volney's idea that our Saviour and his apostles 
were but the sun and the twelve signs of the zodiac ; the 
declaration and belief of one of our contemporaries that the 
Grecian paganism and the divinities are the true deities and 
religion which we should adopt; De Maillet's idea that 
men have sprung from hshes,* and many such like dreams 
which might be enumerated,! are instances of individual 
pecuharities, in which mind may bfe thought to be acting 

* He maintained this wild idea in his* TeUiamed, published in 1748. 
Cuvier tliua notices it : " De Maillet covered the whole globe with water 
for thousands of years. All terrestrial animals had been originally ma- 
rine. Man himself was at first a fish | and the author assures his 
readers that it is not uncommon to-find in the ocean fishes which have 
not only become halfmen, but which will some day become entire human 
beings."— Cuvier, Fossil Bones, v. i. p. 41. 

t In this very year, 1834, 1 find an English traveller maintaining that 
animals grew up out of the earth ! ! > 
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ia contradiction to Teason and to evidexMse, without anr 
personal injustice or aiSront to the defenders of such imagi# 
nations. 

But the truth is^that no right mind which is not actinff 

lUnder prepossessions that turn it from the simple desired 

calmly discerning what is true or most^ probable^ has ever 

^ differed from -the general sense, on the mam outlines of the 

history of the world. A few have deviated so far into sin* 

Silarity as to call in question the Trojan war ; but although 
is has nothmg like such collateral corrob(»ationa as l£e 
.occurrence of the 4elu^j yet the doubt and ingenuity of its 
impugnere haye not shaken thd general "in^ression of its 
reaUty, and have theefiect of seeming to be only a favourite 
chimera, a meiital football, or a too hasty adoption of its 
supporters. 

If such be our impressions as to the grand transactions of 
mankind, notwithstanding the minor amount of evidence on 
which their memorial rests ; and if we act on the same in- 
tellectual principles in considering the traditional testimonies 
.of the detnee, .it appears to me that the k>yer and student 
of historical trutii who allows uothingr but the desh-e of - 
ascertaining tl>e reality of the fact to guide him, as far as at 
this late ^age Jof the world he can now discover it, can form 
^ but one conclusion- on the topic we are considering ; and 
this wiH be, that there has been such a general' catastrophe 
before the present generations of mankind spread over the 
present suriace of the earth. For in these facts, that the 
earth was so overflooded, that the axiterior race perished as 
the waiters prevailed, and that from a small surviving or pre- 
served fragment, the human kind were renewed into the 
tribes and nations who have ^ince b^enori the> globe, all the 
historical and traditional accounts v^ich have been cited 
coincide and agree. They all state or imply these main in- 
cidents, and these ase the substantial points of knowledge 
which this subject requires us to entertain. 

It is, however, nnportant to remark, that several of them, 
very remote from each other,— Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, 
Sanscrit, South American, and the Polynesian islands,-* 
nations, some of which could have had no communication with 
each other, also represent it as an event which the divine 
poweK puiposely occasioned : and the reason for the exertion 
^of it when given was, pn account of the offences of the ex^tr 
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iag population.* Such a coofimuition as Uus affords im* 
portant verification of tjie Hdbrew narratiye of the oavses 
and effects of the awful transaction ; and it is also favourable 
to the credit of the Mosaic account, that both North and 
South America should, as well as Greece and Chaldea, have 
traditions that birds or animals were sent out of their preserv- 
ing vessel to ascertain the condition of the devastated earth, f 
and that several should mention tha fact that animals were 
saved in it4 

I cannot think that it comes within the compass of what 
we usually mean by possibility that such numerous and sep- 
arate traditions of a deluge should exist among so many- un- 
connected nations, unless the great event had occurred, and 
the remembrance of it had descended from generation to 
generation. The real ftust is the only cause that sufficiently 
-accounts for them, to my judgment; and unless that had 
taken place, they could not have been thus afloat. No local 
inundations would have produced them ; no one ever thinks 
of extending what are so, beyond their known vicinity. There 
may have been, many lakes and oyer.-floodings of water, and 
loDg continuances of it in many countries, both before and 
after the Noachian deluge.. It is the occurrences of this 
kind which have .misled some geologists to substitute these 
for that ; hox both are independent of the other. No partial 
inundations would prevent the divine production of a uni- 
versal one, when the time and expediency of that bad arrived, 
and its tremendous operation neither supersedes nor dis- 
proves any local diffusions and depositions of the watery 
fluid, at any anterior or subsequent period. Baron Cuvier 
seems to think that there were partial predominances of 
water over various parts of the land before the general flood. 
There is nothing in the Mosaic history which discountenances 
such incidents ; and we may, without opposing that, believe 
any occurrenpes of this sort, which mateiial nature may con- 
vincingly indicate. But that dbluob which the Deity ap- 
pointed and caused to coa^e over the whole inhabited regions 
of the globe, for the purpose of ending the first race and 

* See Ngtes * and t on p. 989, and * and t on p. S40 ; also, t and |i 
en p. 948, t on p. 940, || on p. 253, t on p. 264, and *, t, and $ on p. 986. 

t See Motes * on p. 238, * on p. 230, and t on.p. 241 ; also^ ; on y. 
961, : on u. 292, II on>. 253, and $ and |l on p. 254. 

t See Note *, and by implication t, on p. 241; also, t on P> 340, 1 pa 
p. m, t on p. m*^ «nd il on p. 354, and f on ;i. ^, 
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state of things, and of introducing the second kittds of both, 
to be an advancing stage in the progressive formation of his 
human nature, stands oat by itsflf from all the minor and 
subordinate on^s : it has nothing to do with them, nor they 
with it. 

Whatever of other kinds took place were in the course of 
liature's established and usual laws and agencies at that 
peiriod. But the universal deluge was not a natural event, 
and could not have been produced in the ordinary state of 
things, or by its preserving and continuous laws. It was 
the special result of a special exertion of the divine will and 
power, for a special reason and for a specific end^ It was 
a creative as well as a destructive operation — destructive as 
to all living things, in whom it extinguished the principle of 
life, and as to the preceding rocks and surface which it broke 
up and altered ; but creative as to the new masses and hab- 
itable ground which it deposited and spread — as to the new . 
laws of human nature, and the new kinds and modification 
of plants and animals which it introduced : but it was by all 
these causes and effects, as distinct and different i):om all 
other inundations, as the skies are fron^ the earth, Or the 
ocean from the Alps or Pyrenees. 

Be careful not to confound one thing with another, either 
in history or philosophy. Keep every fact, both of nature 
and man, in dile classification and arrangement ; and place 
each in its proper station and ordet in the compartments of 
your recollection^ otherwise you will be frequently mis- 
taking some things for others ; and will then reason very 
erroneously, from wrong materials, and on fallacious grounds. 

You will have observed in the traditions, that eacJ nation 
tended to localize some main incidents of the commotion 
within their own country and tribe ; and it is from this in- 
clination of personal vanity that some sought to confine the 
great event solely to their own district, as if it exclusively 
magnified their personal importance. This is qujte natural, 
and attests the strength of the belief, and is favourable to the 
reality of the occurrence. Thus the Chaldean account made 
the preserved patriarch a Chaldean king.* The Greeks 
deeined him to b6 a Grecian prince, and tixed on Greece as 
the great scene of the calamity, and thought that the waters 

* Si^ Note * on p. 238. ' 
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vetired through a cavity near Athens, and that Mount Par- 
nassus was the spot on which he was saved.* The Sjrrians 
claimed the chasm for the waters to be in Syria ;t while 
the Armenian traditions asserted their Baris and Cordaean 
momitains to have been the ark's resting-place. t 

In the same national spirit, China represents the diluvian 
patriarch to have been a Chinese,^ and Hindostan a Hindod 
prince. (1 So Chili places the preserving mountain among 
ner rocks.lT The Mexican nations make Noah one of their 
immediate ancestors ;** as the other tribes of both South 
fuid North America localize him and the chief incidents re- 
spectively among themselves.ff 

In all these s^f-appfopriations of the ancestor and scenery 
of the grand event, we perceive what we may be certain tha^ 
each nation would not faii to do if the deluge had really taken 
place. Every one is desirous of applying to itself Uie dis- 
tinction, which, in human estimation, ariises from personages 
and incidents of great celebrity. 

It was this feeling which made even our early forefathers 
adopt the idea, of Britain having been colonized by a Trojan 
prince ; which has led Irish antiquaries to assert both a 
Phenician and a Spanish ancestry ; and caused even the 
Saxons on the' continent to claim the conquering Macedo- 
nians as their progenitors. Such pretensions are the excite- 
ment of national vanity common to ali ; and by existing, 
'confirm the reality of the great event, to which the several 
populations are so zealous to attach themselves. 

I think you will feel that we cannot discredit the deluge 
if we believe in Christianity, as soon as you perceive how 
solemnly it is alluded to as a real incident bj those whose 
'publicly-expressed ideas we cannot, under this direction of 
mind, but most deferentially revere. 
^ Its unexpected suddenness is adduced as a representation 
of the manner in which the final consummation of earthly 
things will occur by Him, whose return to earth in visible 
sovereignty will produce this revolution.lt His disciple Peter 

* Notes t on p. 239, ♦ on p. 240, t and t on p. 242, and * on p. 243. 
t Note t on p. 245. t Notes |i on p. 245, and * and f on p. 946. 

^ Notes t. tf and $, on p. 247. 

U Notes *, 1 1, and «, on p. 247, and *,. f, tr $> and i|, on p. 248. 
TT Note * on p. 250. ** Nftes f, t, and $, on p. 250. 

tt See the other Notes of Letter XVn., (Vom Note U oo p. 251, to the 
^d. tX St, Matthew, xxiv, 37-9. St. Lvike, xtH. 20, 27. ^ 
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camarada figures of stais, of the sun, of tigers, and of croo 
odiles are traced, which the natives connected with the 
period of this dehige.* Humboldt appropriately remarks, 
that' similar traditions exist among all the nations of the earth, 
and, like the relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly interesting 
in the philosophical study of our species, f 

Ideas of the same sort existed in the Island of Cuba, t and 
Kotzebue found them among the rude Pagans of Kamt- 
schatka, at the extremity of the Asian continent.^ The Pe- 
ruvians preserved the mem<nry of a general destruction, as 
far as their own country was concerned, || which their neigh- 

tbemselTM on a high monntain, called Pamanaca, situated on the banhs 
of the Asiveru ; and casting behind theoi, over their heads, the f)ruit of 
the Mauritia palm-tree, they saw the seeds contained in those rniits 
prodace men and women, who rqjeopled the earth.**— ^nmb. ib. 471. 

* ** A ftw leagaes from Enearaarada, a rock, called Tepumereme, or 
the painted rock, rises in the midst of the Savannah. It displays ret^em- 
hlances of animals and symbolic figures resembling those we saw in 
going down the Oroonoko, at a small distance below Encamarada, near 
Che town Caycara. Between the banks of the Cassiguiare and iho 
Oroonoko, between Encamarada, the Capuchino, and Caycara, these 
hieroglyphic figures are often placed at great heights on the walls of 
rock, that could be accessible only by constructing very lofty scaffolds. 
When the natives were asked how these figures' could have been sculp* 
tured, they answered, that at the period of the Okbat Watjers their 
fhthers went to that height in boats^"— Humb. Pers. Nar. p. 472, 3. Ths 
sabstwioe of the traditions res})ecting the destroyed races and (he reno- 
vation of nature, is everywhere almost the same, although each nation 
gives it a local colouring. In the great continents, as in the smallest 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, it is always on the highest and nearest 
mountain that the remains of the human race were saved.^Humb. Trav. 

t Humboldt adds, with great truth, " The traditions respecting the 
primitive state of the globe among all nations present a resemblance 
that fills us with astonishment. So many different languages belonging 
to branches which appear to have no connexion with each other, tnms- 
B^t the same fact to us.** 

t The Indians of Cuba related an account of an old man embarking 
hi a canoe to escape a deluge.->l Glav. Mex. p. S04. One of them told 
De Cabrera, that an old man, knowing that a flood was to come, built a 
vessel, and went into it, with his fiimily SQd many animals. That he 
sent out a crow, which first suyed to feed on the dead anhnals ; but 
afterward returned with a green branch.— Herrera. 

J» Kotzebue informs us, " Tliat they have a tradition of a universal 
ugs, and to this day point out the spot, on a lofty mountain, wbers 
Kutka is said to have stepped out of a boat, and peopled the world with 
human beings."— Kotz. Sd Yoy. round the World. St. Peters, 1830. 

II Herrera states, that the Peruvian^ mentioned as an account re- 
ceived flrom their ancestors, that long before their Yncas a great deluge 
came from the sea. The land was overwhelmed, and all the people 
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■6onr8, the Guancas and others, also entertained.* In Brazil, 
there were also various traditions of the diluvian catastrophe, 
which, though agreeing in fact, differed in the circumstances 
attending it.f In Terra Firma it was also floatmg in the 
popular memo/irfit and equally so among the Iroquois in 
Canada,- And at the mouth of the St. Lawrence.^ 

The Arrawak Indians, near the Essequibo* and Ma^awptty 
Yivers, have priftserVied trarlitictos both of the separate creation 
of the fiyst node and female, and also of the delude ; and 
describe it as- ca\ised by the demoralization of mankind. II 

In North Am<erica we fmd in the" various Incfian tribes or 

* Th« ssiiMs attthor notioMT that th« 6iteiusa« of clie vate ef Xaussa 
and the natWes of Cbiqaito added, that some persons sarvlved in tha 
eaves of the moantains and repeopled the cotrtitry according to one 
accoant; but dihers thought that nil perished excejit six persons, who 
raved thetnselVes on a float, and renewed the population.-^Herr. Hist. 

, t Niedhoff, in his Voyage to Brazil, narrates, that though tlib most 
Imrbsrous of ttap inland Brazilians scarcely knew any thing df a Deity, 
ftiey had notions of a nniversal deluge. These were, th<t the ^ola 
race of mankind was eiMirpated, except a man and his sister, who rs^ 
peopled the world. Mr. The vet fhum others heard a morb detailed and 
hintaiBtie account, ascribing it to thb hatred and warfiire of two brothers 
against each- other. The whole village was carried up into the sky, 
and on one of thenr striking the ground the flood burst oUt, covered all 
the earth,- and destroyed all mankind but the two brothers, who, with 
their wives, ascended tfte highest mountains; aud, as the Waters came 
lb them, saved themselves on the highest trees on their summit, and 
afterward formed tWo nations that peopled thb' World. 

I Herrera notices the account of the inhabitants of CaStilla del Ora, 
m Terra Pirma, that When the universal delude came, one man with 
liis wife and children escaped in a canoe, and by tbenk the world was 
replenished. 

$ Hennepin inibrtns ds of their account, ddt their Messou or OtkoH' 
hunting one day, his dog^ lost themselves in a grisat lake. The waters 
immediately flovi^ed over the country, and soon ebVered the earth add 
overwhelmed air who were Ijving on it. . 

II Capt. Alexander, in his account of Mr. ffilTbbuse's Expedition up 
rhese rivers hi 1830, states tha\ the tradttSdn of the origin of things 
among these Indians is, that the Great Spirit sat on a silk cotton 
tree and cut off pieces of bark, which he thfew into the stream below 
him, and these becohiing atiimated, toblt tfa& form of the various ani- 
ibals ; that man was last df all created ; tbat a deep sleep fell upon 
him, bdt <m being touched by the Deity he aWoke, and found' a Wife by 
his side. 

Their traditions also Were, that the World becoming desperately 
wicked, was drowned by a flood ; that tmly one man was saved in a 
canoe, and that he sent out a rat to discover if the waters had sub- 
sided, which returned with a head of Indian com.— Joum. Roy. Geo. 
8oc. V. il. p. 70. 

Vot. II.— y 
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every notion wliich new occurrences disprove, that we cait 
have no reason to doubt that in due time all that is authentic 
in sacred history, and all that has really taken place in na- 
ture, will be found in, perfect harmony with each other, and 
that the phenomena will gradually come to light that will 
illustrate <and reconcile both. Let us in the mean time par 
tiently wait for this satisfying and enligKtening result. 



LETTER XIX. 



Remarks on the Extravagant Systems of Geological Chronology— ^Ani 
. on the impossibility of Natural Agencies forming the tvorld wUhout 
a Directing IrUeliigence, 

Th^t the present human race has arisen since the last 
great change which our globe has undergone, is the conclu- 
sion of some of the latest French geologists, who reason 
only, from the appearances in the subterraneous strata and 
in their fossil remains.** This deduction corresponds with 
the Mosaic account, that Noah and his three sons were pre- 
served froijfi the deluge, and that every branch of the human 
population which has since existed, has orjiginated from 
them. 

* Mr. F.Cnyier says of Ills brother, the celebrated Baron Cavier, 
" Every aathentle observation that has been accnmulated up to the 
present monnent, has convincingly corroborated 'the conclusion which 
has been established by my brother, that the human sj^^cies was sub- 
sequent to the last of the catastrophes which has laid bdre our present 
continent."~Prelim. Observ. to Cuvier on Fossil Bones, 4th edit. Engl. 
]S34, p. 3. Mr. Alex. Bron|[niart likewise states his opinion, that ** the 
last Geognostic period, during which the bark of the globe has been in a 
state of repose, has the poramencement of its date at least 4000 years 
ago."— p. 9. ♦' This state of repose constitutes the Jovian epocha," p 31, 
which he calls ** the post diluvian period."— firegn. Tabl. des Terrains, p. 
127. He places the beginning of his Jovian period at the birth of man- 
kind.— P. 28. Mr. Boub^e, Geological Professor at Paris in 1833, also 
■tates, that " Man appeared on the earth a little afler this catastrophe ;" 
but itiinks, "that he was not existing on the earth before the great 
deluge ; or, rather, that nothing proves that he ^as then in extetenco* 
upon it."-- Geol. Populaire, pp. 57, 58. He also prefers to suppose thai 
the nnivorsal dehige, Which he admits, was more ahcient than thai 
mentioned by Moses. 
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II has been inferred by some that there was no antedfla* 
Tian race, because no fossil human bones of that antiquity 
have yet come to light ; but their absence does not disprove 
the existence of mankind between the creation and the del- 
uge ; it only indicates that they were not living in those site* 
\mer6 these strata have been examined, as there are now 
many parts of Asia, Africa, and even America, without them. 
Human existence be^an in the east. The rocky beds of 
Asia have not yet been penetrated or examined like those 
of Europe ; nor is there any evidence that the antediluvian 
race wwe either a very numerous or a very dispersed popu- 
lation. They may have densely inhabited a few particular 
regions, or some of those islands which several geologists are 
inclined to consider as having composed the primitive dry 
land. It follows of course from these remarks, that until, we 
know and explore the real locaUties in which they were dwel- 
hng, we shall not find any human fossil bones. Thus our 
present geological science does not inyaUdate the Hebrew 
history of the antediluvian world.* 

We perceive thai it is still the appointed law of nature in 
this respect, that in a^I the countries of the earth to which 
man has not spread, it shall be preoccupied universally by 
plants, and mostly by animals also ; everywhere, indeed, by 
birds and insects at least, and every sea by shellfish. We 
also find that the human population has always very gradu- 
ally diffused itself; and that in all the regions whose com- 
mencing population we have witnessed or can trace, they 
have hM to clear the soil of its previous occupants, before 
they could dweU con^ortably upon it. We may therefore be 
sure that the primeval state of all the antediluvian dry land 
•was that of copious and successive vegetation, long before 
man could be on every part of it ; that animals must have 
enjoyed this provided ' feast long before he could reach it ; 

* The Baron Cttvler's sensible remarks on tbis subject deserve cita- 
tion:— "AH these tend to confirm the assertiou, that the human race 
4id not exist in the countries where fossil bones are ibund, at the epoch 
of the revolutions which buried those bones ; but I do ntft wish to 
conclude that man did not exist previous to this epoch. lie might 
liave inhabited some confined tract of country, whence he repeopled 
the world after these terrible events. Perhaps the places in which he 
dwelt have been entirely swallowed up, and his bones buried at the 
bottom of the present seas, with the exception of the small number of 
individuals Who bave propagated the species.**— Guvier on FobrU Bones, 
T. i. p. 77. 
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and that whereyer' the waters were resting or flowing, fish, 
and saurians, and phocse, and the testaceous and crustaceous 
tribes, and all kinds of aqneoas plants, must have been its 
first inhabitants, and so haTe remained as long as man was 
sot there. They were created to be so ; they were formed 
to be his predeeessors. He was the latest made ; he al- 
ways spreads himself far less rapidly than they do ^ they 
have ouen preceded him by many ages. The vast continent 
of New-Holland is an evidence of this. Although it is nearly 
aa large as any of the before known quarters of the world, 
yet it is in the largest portion alitiost wholly uninbaOTted ; a 
▼ery thin and scattered population, in the rudest and most 
destitute state, are now found in wandering divisions 'upon 
it, in the present late period of our earthly chronology. No 
authenticated facts in geology carty the present mode and 
«tate of human society beyond that period at which the Jew- 
ish history places the deluge, from which the subsequent 
propagation of mankind began> Geology and this history 
are, therefore, not at variance on this great point. 

No one doubts or disputes that the various rocks and strata 
whi6h compose .our surface have been produced or deposited 
in succession, one after the other ; the upper upon the lower 
at some intervals of time, greater or less. It is as ^enerally 
admittetd Uiat at some periods after these depositions and 
formations, such of them as exhibit veins of granite, trap, or 
other matter, have been pierced and entered |>y these intru- 
ding substances. In like manner, if any of these rocks or 
beds have been raised up into hills or mountains, these ele- 
Ystions have been made after their masses had been depos- 
ited in the formation of the surface. Every geologist as- 
senting to these facts, the only point on which £fferences of 
opinion have arisen concerning them, has been as to the time 
or times in which these several events took place. On thia 
there is but little agreement, and it is on this subject that 

* Baron Cuvier** ideas coincide with this view. "In closely exam- 
iniae what has taken place on the surface of the globe since it was left dry 
Ibr the last time, whence continents have asaamed their present fbrm, at 
least in the highest parts, we clearly see that the last revolution, and 
oonseqaently the establishment of present society, cannot he very an^ 
cient. It is one of those results, which, though most clearly proved^ is 
the least regarded, in sound geolc^ : a result the most valuable, as it 
unites in an unbrokea chain, natural and civil history ."-Javier Foss. 
Bones, p. 78. 
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some allow their imsginattons'to stretch iatd a- ^iredulity so 
extravagant, tljat we need not wonder at the tales and chi- 
meras which more vulgar minds believe and propagate. 

If it were not in ptint before our eyes, could we suppose 
that in this skeptical age, men of science, men of knowledge 
and reasoning, and who desire to be respected also for their 
judgment, should serbusly teach and write that our earth 
has been existing, not as Moses indicates, 6000 years only, 
But 300,0001* Not content with this lavish qoniecture, 
,iine geologist of real talent proceeds to divide it into four pe- 
riods,! ai^d to assign to each of these an actual precision 
of duration, as if he were transcribing some ancient record, 
which had transmitted the chronology of the several periods 
to us.^t He adoiits that man has not been on the globe 
above 6000, or 7000 years. } The rest of his computed time 
he allots to the animals, vegetables, and unorganized matter, 
which preceded him ; as if it could be probable to any ra- 
tional njind that the Creator would have taken 60,000 years 
merely to form the primordial rocks — ^have then let the earth 
remain with vegetables; the sea and marine animals only, for 
200,000 years, and then have added quadrupeds and the rest 
of the brute creation for 30,000 more, before he made his 
human beings upon it, — the only intelligent creatures for 

* "Although tbe world is not eternal, it ifl nevertholeiis v^ry ancient ; and 
in calcoiatmg all the time that was required for the fornnation of the nu- 
merous be^s which the globe presents to us, for the life dnd reproduction 
of all the animals and vegetables whose remains it contains, according to 
the time employed for the actual formation whose duration we know, we 
are forced to ^dmit that the world is at least 300,000 years old."— Boubte's 
tSeoI. Populafre, p. 7. Paris, 1833. • 

t His Four Epoques are,— 

1. The primitive state of the *' ineandescenoe dn globe,** when the atmo- 
sphere was all on fire, from which it gradually cooled.— P. 27-^. 

2. The first appearance of organized beings, plants, and aquatic animals, 
and the formation of the coat beds^and the extinction and successive crea*' 
lion of those org.iniz^d beings.— P. 31-36. 

3. The appearance of land animals ; increasing progression of the or* ■ 
ganic kingdom^ and decrease of the inorganic— P. 39-41. 

4. The universal deluge; aOer which he places the first appearance of 
hum^n tteing3.— P. 42-63. 

X M. Boub^e accompanies his book with a tableau of the dififbrentages. 
In this he specifias, that the Isr epoch lasted 60,000 years-; the 2d, 200^000 ; 
the 3d, 30.000; and the 4th, 8UU0 years. 

$ *• It is very true that man has only 6 or 7000 years of antiquity on the 
globe. Modern hiotorinal researches are now agreed on thip point. The 
trnditions which seoined to give him a much greater aRUiquity were found*. 
ed only on imperfect observation^.**— Ib.-p. 5. 
Z2 
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vthom the earthly system seems to have been devised and 
fraqied at all. I do not. press this theory pecnliarly against 
tiiis gentleman, because he had done no more than imkate 
many scientific predecessors, who have indulged in stich 
dreams ; I merely adduce him as one of the latest of those 
able men who have done so, to show with what inveteracy 
ideas of this sort cUng to the human mind, when they have 
onpe gained an admission into it. Their long retention 
riiows that no talents and no .science will lead us to a per- 
ception of the true chronology of our globe ; and that we 
must either receive it from Uie sacred authority which ha» 
declared it to us, or abandon our minds to all the wild and 
baseless theories which individual excitement may invent and 
propagate, without any one havinff greater probabihty or a 
better foundation than another. Without its superior ^de, 
human speculations will* on this point only lead us mto a 
chaos of undigested dreams and conflicting hypotheses ; for 
whenever fact is deserted, or cannot be had for the deciding 
appeal, no one thinks anol^er^s conjectures to be preferable 
to his own.* 

How illusory all such suppositions are, and therefore how 
unworthy of the attention of rational men, is strongly shown by 
the circumstance which Cuvier notices. One author inferred 

* Bat althongli Mr. BouMe's calculations are saffiftiently startling, tbey 
have been outdone In our own ieland. Mr. McCuhoch, in 1831, tbinks it 
rsaaonable to say, ** We shall not exceed, far from it, did we allow 200,000 
years fbr the production of the coal neries of Newcastle, with all its rocky 
strata. A Scottish lake does not shoal at the rate of half a foot in a cen- 
tury ; and that country presents a vertical depth of far more than 9000 
feet in the single aeries of the oldest sandstone. No sound geologist will 
accuse a computer of exceeding, if he allows 600,000 years ibr the pro- 
duction of this series alone.'* 

I can only say on this, that sound geologists and sound reasoners must 
be very ditferent beings, according to my apprehension of what is Kason- 
aUe. But I am not quite certain that the author is serious in what he 
writes ; fbr he proceeds to enlarge till he seems to smile at ias own ex> 
ag gerations, for he adds,— 

' ** Yet what are the coal deposites ; and what the oldest sandstone, com- 
pared to the entire mass of the strata? Let the computer measure the 
Appettine*and the Jura. Let him, if he can trust PaUas, measure the 
' e strata of 60 miles in depth, which he belieTea himself to have 



ascertained : and then he may renew his computations : while, when he 
iMo summed the whole, his labour is not tenninated. But let the readec 
supply the figures, which it is useless to exhibit, sracs thky camhot 
BB TRUB."— MeCttlloch, Geology, v. i. p. 507. Tbese last five words ezr 
pRSS the true character of all this sort of calculation. 
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Irom the appearance9 in the mines of Elba, that, they had 
' been worked .40^000 years ago. Another, after examining 
the same thing, reduces this tune to 5000 years. Thus the 
eyes and judgment of one saw, in the same natural circum- 
stances, only what 5000 years could haye accomplished, 
while, those of the other inferred that 40,000 years were 
requisite to produce them.*^ All the speculative conclusions 
of the extravagant duration of the earth, from the considera- 
tion of the nature and remains . of its rocky beds and their 
organic fossils, are precisely of this character. The assumed 
period is made large or small, according to the fancy of the 
mdividoal who theorizes upon them ; and yet what stronger 
demonstration can we have that such conjectures have no 
real foundation at all, when very different periods are thought 
to be equally inferrible from the same phenomena ? Such 
contrary deductions by men .of abilities and science from the 
fiame natural facts, seem to me to be satisfactory evidence 
that these phenomena, though they truly mark the succes- 
sion, give no evidence at all of the chronology of the deposites 
and formations.! 

The differences of opinion of able men on the subject of 
the deluge, when they contemplate the same phenomena 
of nature, are a Convincing testimony to a cautious judgment 
that if we abandon our sacred authorities as to the cer- 
tainty of this event, we shall only surrender ourselves to 
the fluctuating decisions of individual inferences and ima- 
ginations, or to those of our own mind, as new deductions 
'•are made from new appearances that occur, or as new ' 
names arise to impress us, or as new arguments for the 
time being are suggested. We are really in this state now 

* *' A recent writer pretends tbat the mhies of the Island of tbe Elba, to 
jadge from their wastes, must have been explored above 40,000 years ago: 
y^hile another author, who has also examined these wastes with mucli 
attention, reduces the interval to somewhat more than 5000 years ; sap- 
posing tbat the ancients wrought out evenr year one fiMirth only of the 
quantity that Is wrought out in the present day.'''->Cuvier*s Essay im the 
Theory of the Earth, p. 170.— Jameson'sTransl. 

t Buffbn was one of those who began the extravagant chronology of tb» 
earth, by his gratuitous fbncy that the earth had been a fiery comet or red 
hot splinter of the sun, which be calculated Wbuld take 20 or 30,000 years 
to cool. This unfounded imagination was soon adopted, and reasoned 
upon as a fbct ; and it soon becanoe ftshionable to discountenance the 
Mosaic chronology, in order that these groundless dreams might bs sntH 
^Btttotcd instead. 
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if we put aside the Mosaic record. We are exactly, as to 
the creation and the deluge, independent of their pUotaf e, 
as Cicero was on the Deity himself, when he wrote Ms " Na- 
tura Deorum." He saw a number of conflicting opinions, 
on both sides of the question. He perceived that «ach was 
supported by men of ^eat names and talents. He had no 
sacred guide, before hnn, to which, in such a wilderness of 
fancies, conjectures, appearances, and arguments, he could 
resort for the discernment and certitude of what was true on 
this great topic. He felt his own mind affected by all these 
different reasonings and authorities, and therefore he thought 
it wise to have no certain opinion about the matter ; and so 
concluded his elaborate investigations. 

If he were now alive, and he or any man of equal capa- 
city and impartiality were to write on the creation or the 
deluge, solely from what he read in geologists' and saw in 
the rocks and fossils, without knowing or bfelieving what the 
sacred records deliver to us concerning them, he would 
compose only such another work of opposing notions, op- 
posing facts, opposing reasoning upon them, and opposing 
inferences from them. He would find men of equal talent 
and knowledge .at variance with each other, and deprecia- 
ting each other for being of a contrary opinion to themselves. 
He would state that geologies of such eminence as Br. 
Buckland, Mr. W. Conybeare, Mr. McCuUoch, Mr. Fair- 
holme, and many other men of equal ability and science in 
the country", have declared their belief in a universal deluge, 
and that abroad, M. Cuvier, M. d'Omalius, M. de Beaumont, ' 
and several others, have as publicly announced a similar 
opinioti. But the world pi-esents a catalogue of names as 
respected, who from looking at nature with a disbehef of the 
Mosaic history, have made and support a contrary deduc- 
tion ; and thus if he sought to settle his judgment on hu- 
man authorities, or on natural phenomena only, it would be 
but to end in Cicero's conclusion, that the subject was diffi- 
cult and obscure, but that one of the opinions might be 
rather more probable than the other. 

The mistaken reas<mings on this important point which 
some observers of nature have raised from the facts. of their 
own personal knowledge, and their own mistaken perceptions 
of these facts, have been very numerous within the last hun« 
4red years. Brydone is a striking instance of this. In my 
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YCmth he was used as a leading authority foroyerturningthe 
Xfosaic history,. because hifl observation and inference as to 
Mount Etna led, and were meant to lead to the impression ^a^ 
the state of the lava there proved the Sicihan district of the 
earth to have been about 14,000 years in existelfce.* It is 
now universally admitted and has been shown that his sen- 
sorial perception, of the fact he noticed was a fallacy ; as 
well as his dsduction from it.f 

But is it true, as a physical fact, that lava takes two thou- 
sand ^ears to be decomposed by natural agencies into earth ? 
In the same parts of the world> scientific men have found 
that seven hundred years, and even five hundred years have 
been sufficient to cause this effect. So deceptive are the 
calculations and reasonings of geologists on which they base 
their gigantic chronologies.} I 

One of the chief causes of the sug^stion of these vast 
ehionologies, is the supposed length of tune which the rocks, 
as they are superimposed on each other, must have taken to 
harden and become consoUdated before the new ones were 
deposited upon thefn, or could ha^e been sustained, and the 

* Brydone, in his tour to Sicily, an<^ged the authority of the Canon 
Recnpero Ibr believinar, that for a bed of lava to have a coating of soil from 
the decomposition of its surfiaice, SOOO years were required to elapse ; and 
having observed that in the neishbourbood of Etna there were seven lava 
beds lying over one another, with strata of riph earth between them, the 
deduction was made that this mountain araat have been, lh>m these cir- 
cumstances, at least 14,000 years old. 

t Dr. Daubeny, in bis Geology of Sicily, thus deseribos the beds oTIava 
in this pit at Aci Reale :—'* At all events, Brydone has been gnissly de- 
ceived in imagining that the seven beds of lava, seen lying one above 
another near the spot, have been snflSciently decomposed into Tegetable 
monld. The substance which really intervenes between the beds, being 
nothing more than a sort of ferruginous tufi*, just similar to what woold 
be produced by a shower of volcanic ashes, such as usually precedes or 
follows an eruption of lava, mixed up with mud, or consolimiied by rain. 
Of course his inference with respect to the antiquity of the globe Alls to 
the ground, as being founded on the ftct of the decomposition of so many 
beds of lava, which turns out to be altogether a mistalce.''— Ed. Fhll. Jooni. 
V. xiii. p. Sfi6. Dr. Ure, Geol. xlvti. Introd. 

t M. D'Aubuisson remarks of Etna, that the lava of the year J 1^7 
is now covered with twelve inches (tf vegetable earth proceeding fVom 
its own decomposition ; and that the lava of 1329 is covered with eiffht 
inches.— D*Aubui8son, Geognoeie, t. 2, p. 502, 3. Dr. Ure, xlvi. l)n 
comparing these two dates we find that 17S yearn were sufflcient ibr 
tl)e decomposition of four inches of lava at Etna ; while Orom local or 
«ther causes peculiar to Auvergne, several of the lavas there have, in 
•ome part, not changed at all.— D'Aub. ib. Nothing therelbre aa to 
Chronology oan be justly inferred firom such things. 
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great quantity of some of the testaceons and other organic 
fossils which are found in several of the underlying masses. 
But here again appear manifest illusioh and unwarranted 
deductionag do the rOcks take centuries or myriads of ages 
to become hardened and solid 1 We have a striking instance 
to the contrary in granite itself. "Mr. Kirwan mentions an 
incident which jjToves that even granite will agglutinate from 

■ its own sand, even amid running water, in seventy years** 
' It will also be a proper question to make, whether the 
induration of the underlying rocks is at -all necessary to 
occur before others are, deposited upon themi Here again 
nature itself supplies us with the answer ; that this previous 
hardening is not essential, and may never have taken place y 
because it is found that even now, at this late age of the 
wodd, granite itself, in many parts, is existing under the 

' earth in a soft state, with other strata superimposed upon 
it.f This fact occurs in Scotland as well as in Cornwall 
and elsewhere 1 1 nor is it confined to thi^ primitive and 
compact rock ; lor the subterraneous sandstone occurs in 
fhis. soft state.i Quartz likewise.]! So limestone occurs 

* His words are in his volume published in 1794. " I^at granite 
may be produced, at this day, fVom the agglutination of its own sand, 
we have an evident proof in the nriole constructed in the Oder in the 
year 1722. It is 350 feet in length, 54 In height, of that breadth at top, 
-and 144.at bottom. The wails were made of blocks of granite, fastened 
with iron cramps; the chinks stopped with moss, and the space Itetween 
the walls JUled with granite sand. 

"This Sand, by the oozing of the water impregnated with iron, or 
other causes, is now at last rendered so hard and compact, as to prevent 
any more water fVom traversing it, and cannot be distinguished from 
natural granite.**— Hartz. 91. Kirwan's Elem. Miner, vol. i. p. 340. 

t Mr. Bakewell says, " Granite varies in its hardness. I Was told-in 
Cornwall, that, got from a considerable depth in the quarry, it is so soft 
when first raised, that it can be easily sawed into blocks ; bat it soon 
acquires great hardness by exposure to the air. In the mountains of 
Auvergne the granite is extremely soft; and the feldspar appears 
earthy. Tbis is probably the original statd of the 8tone.**^Bakewell. 
Geol. p. 103. Dr. JBoase also mentions, " the alternation of soft and hard 
granite, so common in several parts of Cornwall. The/ormer frequently 
contains parallel contemporaneous vebis of quarts and sborl, which 
abound in tin.^—Boase's Prim. Geol. p. 23* 

X " The deep-seated granite veins in the quarries of Bubislaw, near 
Aberdeen, are not only flexible, but so soft, as to receive an impression ; 
biecomlng hard after exposure lo air."— Dr. McCull. Geol. v. i. p. 124. 

$ "In Sky, I have seen a sandstone which could be moulded like 
dough when first found."—'* There is a sandstone from China, whicli, 
♦Then immersed in water, may be compressed by the hand."— lb. p. 124. 

ij " In Sky, I have (bund masses of granular quans or sandstono 
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with this .peculiar impresaibility.* The slates likewise hare 
it,t and even the basalts 4i£[er in this respect ;t and thia 
circumstance is found to occur in the most distant regions ot 
the globe.^ 

Even the gem-like minerals are found to be in this con- 
dition^il so that the conjecture is not unreasonable, that all 
the rocks of the ea;rth may have been in this state ; espe- 
cially such as were formed with the accompaniment or un- 
der the agency of water. IT This fact disproves the idea of 
the earth ^beins a redhot mass gradually cooled down. 

The rational inference from these circumstances is, that 
no long intervals of time were required for tlie successive 
deposition or super-imposition of any of these masses, but 
that every one might have been laid upon the other as soon 
as it suited the Creator's plan that it should be ; this indeed 
seems obvious from another consideration, that mass presses 
mass, according to its gravity. The upper weight condenses 
the lower, if it be at all yielding, into the most compact state 

which could be mouMed by the hand when first taken from the earth, 
but which in the same manner became solid in a few days."— McCull.. 
Geol. V. i. p. 304. 

* The well-known limestone in Sunderland is ftexiUe."— lb. p. 184. 

t The Scottish slates are softer under the earth than when taken 
(torn it, and soon harden in the air. " They are subdivided into single 
slabs ; a process which ought to be gone through within an hour or two* 
afler quarrying, as the rock otherwise becomes too dry to be split to 
advantage. The slates are blue and green. The green is rather softer, 
though found in the same bed."— Mr. Blacke's Report, p. 101 -4. 

t "* Mr. Williams says, • I have seen quarries of this rock dug for 
the high roads, where the softer friable matter exceeded the hard masses 
» in quantity,"— Will. Miner. ▼. i. p. 416. 

$ A letter from Freemantle, on the Swan river, in Australia, in 1834, 
stated, ** Stone is found at two feet under the surface of the ground. 
It is soft when first dug, and hardens when exposed to the air." — 
Standard, ISth July 1834. So in New-Zealand, th» Jade or greenstone, 
near the Shannon, ^* is soft when first dug up, but by exposure to 
the air becomes as hard as agate, and SQme transparent."— Metropol., 
1834. p. 3^. 

II " Minerals, rigid and hard as glass in durcabhiets, are often flsxible 
and soft in their native Heds ; a case, which in my own experience 
occurs in asbestos, sahlite, tremolite, and chalcedony ; and which is 
said also to happen in the ber>i."— McCull. v. i. p. 120. 

IT "It is probable that strata formed under water may have onoe been 
flexible."— McCull. vol. t. p. 124.— "If it has not been oftener observed 
in rocks, it is because we have rarely any a/ccess to them, except near 
the surface, where they have already lost their water.— It 1.1, in fhct, 
known, that many are not only soft, bnt partially flexible when wet Of 
when Ibrst procured from the quarry."— Kb. 
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which the pressitre of ito gravity can- force it to. Xt mu«t 
do this, Had it cannot do more ; and it will thus operate,, 
whether the upper is superimposed on the lower at the in- 
terral of a'day, or » year, or of ten thousand years ; these- 
. A}re. all the rocks may hiive been laid on .each other, ac- 
cQrding to their natural laws, bq quickly .a» the Creator 
chose to order their evccession; no length of tim^ wais es- 
sential to this (^ratiosi. 

As you coolly reject on what is most likely to be the tme 
chronology of nature, you i^ll probably be disposed to think,, 
that all these ^extraordinary opinions and supputations . of 
time, for the origination and past duratiqn of our world, 
really arise from one common source ; from a di^Uef or 
forgetfulness of the great truth which these Letters urge — * 
namely, that earth, and all its organic beings, are the crea- 
tion of God : his planned anpl deUberate creations ; the 
specific, designed, and efleetuated formations of his aU- 
potent inteUigence. You will perceive that the vast lap^es^ 
and sucj^essions of time which some geologists contend for, 
rest upon the assumption and hypothesis that all the rocks 
and masses of the earth have been formed from what they 
term natural causes; and that by these they mean sucn 
laws, sequences, changes, or phenomena as are now in or- 
dinary or perceptible operation. Supposiag that none other 
than these have been concerned in the construction of our 
^lobe ; observing how these act now, and reasoning from 
them, and the changes they cause, they infer, that agenfev 
and agencies like these, operating in the same ratio- and man- 
ner, must have been as lon^ as they have computed in com- 
posing the world we live in mtothe state in which we find it. 

Now, on ideas and deductions of this sort, the remark is 
obvious, that if no other cause or power has framed . oor 
world than the natnral agencies with whic'h we have become- 
visibly acquainted, it is quite immBterial what length of 
time the ^vocates for this notion choose to demand, or its 
opponents to concede. They may claim, and we may grant, 
as many myriads or millions of ages as they prefer. For if 
there has not been a Creatoi^ it is not of the least conse- 
quence to us how the world has come together, nor is it . 
possible for us ever to know ; as in. that case there could not 
be any revelation of the truth to us. One man has a right 
to indulge hi». lancy as much as another y- each will be in 
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collision with the rest ; every one wiH support liis own 
theory, and.dispute every other ; and neither will have any 
certainty, superiority, or foundation, or be entitled to any 
aathoritative predominuice. 

But on such an hypothesis as that of the omission or 
denial of a creation and a Creator, wO may also say, that 
not only three or six hnndred thousand years would elapse 
before such a world could be framed, but that as many 
nqrriads of milUons of years and ages would also occur, 
before such a construction could take places For, however 
they might multiply their series, the truth would still remain, 
that none of ^le elements of matter could, in any flux of 
time, not even in an eternity, move and arrange themselves 
into that skilful, scientific, and admirable fabric ( of into 
those combinations, adaptations, and system of things which 
constitute our earth, and its planetary system, and their 
organic occupants. 

It is even a contradiction to suppose that the natural 
causes now in operation could have formed out world. It 
is from its -completed formation that ^ey arise, and are what 
they are. They are the produced, not the producers. Nat- 
ural causes are the result of creation, not its mekets. 
They arise from the construction, compositions, positions, 
and mutual relations and arranged agencies of the created 
things ; but they have not fabricated these. All the laws 
of nature in our world are posterior to its structure, not the 
anterior framers of it. It is the artificial creation of all 
things by an intelKgent Artificer, which gives to all natural 
laws and causes their very existence. They are • not in 
being until the faibric and the mechanism are completed; 
until each is placed in such relative positions, and in such 
compounds, and endued with such properties, and associated 
with such moving agencies, as we can become cognizant of^ 
and from which they originate. ^ 

Take water as an instance. This is a special and ape* 
cific composition of a definite quantity of oxygen ana a 
definite quantity of hydrogen. There cSn be no laws of 
water until it is made ; but oxygen and hydrogen no more 
tend to form water, nor of themselves could form it, than 
any other of the numerous things which also consist of 
them. Neither oxygen nor hydrogen could, or ever would' 
store iteeilf in that exact proportion, and so 'anite with thff 

Vol. II.— a a 
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other as to form water.- To suppoee tbem able to 'separate 
themselves from their several elementary accumulations in 
the precise quantities necessary to form the aqueous fluid, 
and to agree together to combme in these quantities only, 
and in fion and lasting union, and specifically to form water, 
is to give to each of them a mind, a thought, a fore^ght, a 
plan, a will, a resolution, and a spontaneous self-motive for 
this special purpose, which would make every particle of 
each an intelligent, thinkingj and choosing being. This idea 
would be preposterous. Some designing and intellectual 
being, exterior to their matter, must hove been existing 
when water was formed ; who conceived the idea of stieh a 
substance as water, and that it should be an important part 
of his earthly fabric ; who saw that such a mixture, in such 
proportions of oxygen and hydrogen, would form the aque- 
ous substance; and who, therefore,. by special action of his 
will and power, caused the due quantities' of each eliemeikt 
to. separate from the rest, to move towards each other, and 
to enter into that contact ai^d adhesive combination, by 
whose continuity water would arise. •-• 

As soon as water was thus formed the prop^erties' and the 
laws of wfiter would begin, but not before. They could not 
have any anterior existence* They are not in the oxygen ; 
they are not in the hydrogen. They could not be before water 
was. , This is a clear and decided example, how the laws of 
nature and the properties of things arise from creation, and 
subsequent to it, and never fqrm or produce it ; for the same 
reasoning is ajpplicable to every substance of nature, and to 
ail its laws and agencies. 

The laws of water are also not the laws of water in the 
abstract only, but are likewise the particular laws which its 
properties occasion or display, in the special circumstances 
under which it is placed. When they act with the laws of 
gravity as a mass, the operation, and therefore the law of 
that operation, depend upon the quantity of the fluid which 
is in action. The very laws of the ocean waves jarise froitt 
a union and co-operation with the laws and force of the 
agitating winds. The breeze and the r^ple do not produce 
the same efCscts, nor act under the same laws, as the rolling 
swell which h^ves- its masses witnout a vrind,- nor as the 
overwhelming billows which, the tempestuous, hurricane is 
a^ptating: nor are .the laws oii^^ same fliud in the plaeai 
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«nd resting lake, nor those of the descending riVer, the 
exact similars of the preceding. 

Th« properties of water, as & definite compound of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, are the same in every particle of its sub- 
stance ; but aU its other laws and operations arise from the 
circumstances in which it is placed, and the other agencies 
with which it is for the time associated. Thus water in a 
mist — ^in a marsh— in the form of ice, or in a boiling state, 
has distinct laws, and acts to produce very different effects 
in each of these conditions ; but these laws accrue to it 
efter it has come into the situation. 

Be not then deceived by words which really have no 
meaning. No laws of nature have constructed any part of 
the essential frame of our globe ; for they arise from its 
construction, and could not cause that which has caused 
them to be what they are. They are the offspring of cre- 
ation in every department, .and not its parent. They are. 
the inventions, the planned agents and instruments of its 
Author ; the appointed derivatives from his system of things ; 
the chosen subordinate operations which he willed and o\^ 
dained to arise from it, and therefore has caused to arise 
from the composition^, and dispositions, and regulated state 
of the constructed fabric. They were selected and appoint- 
ed to continue and carry on the chosen and framed scheme 
and course of things ; to actuate or accompany the move- 
ments of each specific part ; to produce the effects that were 
meant to ib)low, and to be the usual and consistent order of 
nature on the earth. They act to uphold and preserve this, 
and to do from time to time what in the great plan of its 
subsistence, and for the time of its duration, was to be con- 
secutively effected. 

The subaistent agencies, those which continue, carry on, 
preserve, and perpetuate what exist, cannot be those which 
ereated or which destroy. What formed, has formed ; and, 
having formed, must have ceased to form ; or else it has not 
formed. The forming process having ended in the forma-p 
tion, the forming agencies and instrumentalities closed their 
operation with it, and cannot now bis acting. It cannot be the 
forming agencies that we now see operating in nature ; for, if 
they were still in action, we should find little worlds, like little 
children^ issuing from our parent world, or germinating upon 
It like the buds from a tree, or their young from the polyptts. 
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Nothing seems more clear and certain to our intellects or 
apprehension than this reasoning and this conclusion. When 
the ship is sailing in her course, the building agencies are 
not operating upon her. These constructed her in the dock- 
yard ; but having finished then: work, their framing agency 
ceased. She was launched ihto the waves, and is now moving 
and subsisting under other agencies, quite distinct from those 
by which she was put together. Winds^ and sails, and ropes, 
and masts, and yards ; the rudder, the waves, the seamen 
and their officers, are now the agencies that are affecting 
her ; as the shipwright and naval architect were those.agents 
by whoiB she was built. So, as the forming agencies of a 
world operated to form it, they ceased their work as soon as 
the formation was completed ; and thus we see that it is 
impossible that any natural agencies now in operation on our 
earth can be those which framed it. Let us then not think 
of accounting for the origin of nature by any physical laws 
or agmeiee which are now actiag upon it or within it. What 
she now wants and is using, must be conserving and con- 
tinuous, not framing agencies. She is formed as she was 
meant to be, many centuries ago ; and the upholding, co- 
hering, maintaining, and continuing agencies, such as will 
carry on her created system and subsisting course of things, 
are those which must now be operating within and upon her. 

I have called your attention to these important principles 
of our great argument, because so many men of real talent 
and science persist, in their geological reasonii^, to write 
and conjecture, as if all our rocky formations and ^j-thy strata 
were solely the effects of the natural laws and properties of 
things. Hence one gentleman says, " there is no reason to 
suppose that the antediluvian sea formed its deposites more 
rapidly than the seas do at present, and therefore hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of ages, were occupied by this deposition." 
ThuM it is also urged, that " sixteen centuries are far too 
short a period for the deposition of beds of the enormous 
thickness which we find the regular strata to possess." In 
like manner it is declared, ^' the secondary and tertiary fbr- 
xnation bear traces of having occupied hundreds, perhsps 
thousands of ages in their deposition."'*' In all ideas pf this 

* These remarks are taken flrom MS. observations of a living aathot. 
Hifly are in more detail io several publisbed wrUiags. 
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sort, the authors look only at the material siibstaDces and 
their properties ; and omit entirely the supposition of a devising 
forming, commanding, and operating mind ; and yet not one 
single natural law, agency, substance, or formation exists, which 
such a pre-existing mind has not deUberately and intenti(jn- 
ally made ; and which, therefore, has not at all times essen- 
tially operated to do within the periods that he thought fit, 
every successive action, and effect, and formation, which his 
intelligence meant to take place. The- Creator never left it 
to material things to create for him, or to move sluggishly 
and casually into the masses of the globe. He formed the 
earth as he designed to form it : aiid his omnipotence has, 
in all its structure, acted to execute the plans of his omni- 
scient, and all-providing, and all-adjusting sagacity. 

Nor must we deviate into the error of Supposing, that in- 
stead of a planned and deliberate creation, all living things 
have originated of themselves, from such primeval molecules 
as we find in the smallest animdculae which the microscope 
detects in various fluids ; and have been nothing else but a 
continual series of transformations from these into larger 
and larger, and more^ and more complicated in their organ- 
izations, omtil at last, after undergoing these changes for 
myriads of ages, they have come to be the various orders, 
genera, and species of animals which now form the brute 
.inhabitants of our globe.* The advocates of this imagination 
feel that no moderate sequence of time would accomplish 
such wonderful mutations as these, and therefore stretch 
their chrorplogy to an almost endless period, in order to 
allow a duration long enough for the production of such an 
effect : as if any succession of years could effect that which 
never can be achieved but by the omnipotence which they 
disclaim or supersede. The answer to such dreams is given 

* Th« reveries oTDe Mailiet, published a centary ago, and of Buffon 
' in 1778, 6avc baeiu in our days, eRU>rrged upon by La Marek, and am 
still maintained by his followers. M. F. Cavier thus briefly Mates «li«m 
as now vpheld by some. " The theory of Buffon supposed living organic 
molecules, which becoming developed, each according to conditions pe- 
euliar to it, after (he lapse of thousands upon thousands of years, are 
themselves modified into as many myriads of times, and have, at last, 
been brought into that state io which tbev were able to produce this 
world of living animals tbat now covers the surfnce of our globe, iVom 
the oreatnres that can be only rendered visible by the aid of the micro- 
Boope."— F. Cuvipr's Prelim Disc, to Baron Cuvier's Fossil Bou««, 4 

Aa2 
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eonclosively by Baxoa Cavier's brother ; -diat there never has 
been an instance of such a change, and therefore it is a law- 
less conjecture, formed in wilful contradiction to all recorded 
knowle^e, and to all existing experience.* 

It is on the fossil remains, and the succession of plants, 
and of the small marine animals, and of interposed strata, 
and on apparent successions of fre^ water and seawater 
overfloodings in some particular parts, as in* the chalk or cal- 
careous basins or formations of France and En^and, that 
many haye raised up an anti-Mosaic chronology. The limits 
a!nd remaining topics of this work will not allow me to go 
into that detail of facts and reasonings which satisfies me, 
that erroneous conclusions have been formed on these points 
from insuiEcient and sometimes misapprehended premises. 
But I am convinced, after a deliberate judgment, that in op- 
posing the authentic facts of revelation, they are consigning 
themselves to future censure and neglect. It was an old 
Roman remark, that what is true, time confirms, and oblite- 
rates what is otherwise. It has already brought to light 
many phenomena which have^ thrown down several former 
fallacies ; it will yet disclose others to us, which wiU sub- 
vert all the newer mistakes that are now so strongly main- 
tained. The fossil remains recently discovered in the Burdie 
House limestone, near Edinburgh, alluded to in the preceding 
Letter,! are a proof that some of our present geological 
theories must be greatly modified, as a larger examination 
of nature reveals more fully our Creator's subterraneous 
operations to us.t ^ 

« «Ttae truth really is this: There is no fact whatever, of this de- 
scription, among the records of science. For no person in the world . 
has ever seen any species transform its state of existence, to any extent ' 
or in any shape, in order to be converted, either totally or even {MtrtiaUy, 
into another species "—Prel. Dis. p. 8. " Neither has there been a single 
case Icnown, thronghout the world, in which one of ottr dogs has been 
found turned into a wolf, or a jackal, or a fbx. There is no'examtrie in 
Che reoords of nataral history of a horse iMving assumed the character 
of an ass, or an ass taking on tliat of a zebra. Never did we find a 
single instance in vvhich any one ^tiriety of our goats was metamor- 
phosed into sheep, or vice ver«<i."-^Ib. p. 10. 

t See page 265, note*. 

i l>r. Roget, at the close of his late valuable work, justly says, " The 
pursuit of remote and often fhncifhi'analogies has, by many of the con- 
tinental physiologists, been carried to an unwarrantable and extravagant 
length : for tlie scope which is given to the imagination in these seduct- 
ive speculations, tends rather to obstruct than to advance the progress 
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LETTER XX. 

Ktw Fomuaionor Adjustment of the Surface j after the Deluge, »o aa to 
produce the Soils Jit for Human Residence andOkltivation—Andfor 
ike present system of Vegetable and Animal Nature. 

My dear Sydney, 
That the present surface of the earth on which we are 

' living was not, in all its regions, that primeval surface on 
which the first plants vegetated, the organic remains in 
several of the subterraneous rocks satisfactorily evince. The 
exterior masses of our globe, to the lowest depth that we 
have been able to explore, appear to consist of a succession 
of rocks, which have been traced and named, and of which 
you had a summary notice in the seventh and eighteenth of 
my former Letters, with a brief intimation of the vegetable 
and animal fossils which had been found among them. It 
would be too great a digression from the main and chosen 
subject of the present correspondence to enter into a review 
of the geological construction of our earth, although it is an 

. important compartment of its sacred history. But my other 
topics, and the limits which I have fixed for tl^ese pages, 
compel me t« abstain from it, and only to desire you to bear 

of real knowledge. By confining our inqalries to more legitimate ob- 
jects, we shall avoid the delusion into which one or the disciples irf* tbis 
transcendental school appears to have fallen, when he announces with 
exultation, that the simple laws he has discovered have now explained 
the universe : nor shall we be disposed to lend a more patient ear to lbs 
more presumptuous reveries of another system'builder, who, by as- 
suming that there exists in organized matter an inherent tendency t« 
perfectibility, fanetes that he can supersede the operations of divias 
agency." 

Dr. Roget closes his gratifying Usk with this admirable paragraph. 
'* Happily there has been vouchsafed to us from a higher source, a purs 
and heavenly light to guide eur faltering steps, and animate our fainting 
spirit, in this dark and dreary search, revealing those truths which it 
imports us most of all to know; giving to morality higher sancUons; 
elievating our hopes and affections to nobler objects than belong to eartb, 
and inspiring more exalted themes of thanksgiving and of praise."^ 
Bogel, AQ. & Veg. Phy. vol. U. p. 630-41. 
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In mind that the .rocks and strata which we have attained 10 
Jinow are distinguishable by a natural separatipn into two 
great divisions. ITiose which, containing no organic re- 
mains, give thereby evidence that they were formed and laid 
jdown before plants and animals wore created ; gtnd thos^ 
whish, containing in several of tbe^ir series and localities 
fossil remains of organic life, mu^t h<ave been made > and 
deposited at a subsequent period. The first ajre called the 
primordial or primary rocks, of which the chief members are 
granite, gneiss, and mica" slate ; to which some minor and 
.subordinate ones are in several places attached. - 

These primordial rocks constitute the greatest bulk of pur 
surface masses. The granite formation appearing evcryr 
where, and often uncovered by others, presents to us . many 
indications that it is the foundation rock, on which all the 
others have been placed ; and that it encompasses the whole 
circuit of the globe. Not so universal as this, but the next 
to it in extent and lying upon it, are the gneiss rocks, wiiich, 
in several countries, predominate on the visible surface ; and 
still Jess general, yet more so than any other,, the mica slate 
formation appears resting upon the gneiss, where that has 
preceded it, jot on the. granite, where no gneiss has. been 
deposited. ^ . 

Uppn these have been placed those which have been called 
trfinsition a^id intermediate in their lower masses ; and 
secondary in the upper ones; but to all of which we. may 
apply the term secondary, to distinguish them from a later 
series, which have been termed tertifiry and dilijviaL They 
.comprise principally the slate formations, the grauwacke, and 
qld and new red sandstones ; the mountain and magnesian 
limestones ; the oolites and lias, up to the great chalk beds, 
V^ith some pthers less remarkable. 

On these the tertiary and diluvial strata have been de- 
. posited, which are more immediately connected with the 
deluge, as it is in some of these, always nearesit the present 
.surface, that the fossil remains of quadrupeds and jand ani- 
mals have been found ; which may be presumed to have been 
those v^ich perished in that ovexwhe^ming catastrophe which 
3^e have been recently considering. 

These recollections will be sufficient for my present sub- 
jieot,- which is to lead your attention to the fact, that one 
great operation and intended result of the deluge was, ^ 
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lay a new surface on many parts of the antidelavian dne, and 
to form that peculiar configuration and kind of habitable 
ground which the human race and our accompanying plants 
and animals have ever since been occupying and subsist- 
ing on. 

In forming tjie new surface of the earth, it was peculiarly 
important to the future subsistence of the renewed human 
race, that the convulsions and agitations of the deluge should 
be so directed, that such earthy ijiasses should bB on the 
uppermost superficies, and in such a fragmentary and com- 
minuted state, as would afterward suit and produce that 
vegetation, those herbs, shrubs, roots, and trees, from which 
our subsistence, conveniences, and comforts were afterward 
to arise. This event never could be a matter of course, be- 
cause any rock, any sort of ground will not do. The steril 
granite, the sandy desert, the flinty rock, the watery marsh, 
the hard limestone, the mere clay, the gravel, the unbroken 
lava, or the stony ground, will not fur;iish mankind with 
what they need for their food and welfare. The earth is 
suffered in many parts to exhibit all these appearances, in 
some portions, as if to «how us that undirected sequences 
of things, and what are called chance-formations, would not 
provide for the human race those supplies, without which 
they could not increase their numbers, or would do so, but 
to drag on a miserable hfe, and to remain in a destitution 
like that of the Australian savages.*,^ 

Nor will every species of soil produce every kind of vege- 
tation. Anitnals may need only grass ; but it was intended 
that man should feed on com, rice, and many other nutritious 
pllants and roots that will only grow or flourish on the soil 
which is adapted respectively to them. The trees also that 
were to exist for his benefit, and for that of the bird classes, and 
of the brute animals that live in the shade and forests^ equally 
require suitable ground.! It was therefore expedient that 

* Dr. Prout very appositely aayg, that "it is the business of the geolo- 
gist to poiDt out the changes Which our earth has evidently undergone, 
before it arrired at its present condition ;— and to show that all these 
changes have not resulted fVora ehance; but (torn the' agency of an in- 
telligent Being, operating with some nlterior pur{X>se, and according ^ 
certain laws, to which he bad chosen to restrict himself.**— Dr. Proat's 
PHd. Treat, p. 178-9. 

t " Plants and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and hard, and 
capable of penetrating deep into the earth, will vegetate to advantage in 
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the plan ishould be settled, -wiiat the subsistence of man, afler 
the deluge, should consist of, and that the preceding surface 
should be so broken up or adapted, and its ruins so modified 
and intermingled, that the new depositcs from those commo- 
tions and changes should be such as would everywhere nour- 
ish and yield to the human race those species and diversities 
of plants of all sorts, whicn their intended subsistence would 
require.* 

Let us see, from a few facts, what was necessary to be 
done and provided for in ithis respect. 

The antediluvian vegetation was very different from the 
present. This is the statement of the most eminent of the 
modem geologists ; and ihe phenomena in the fossil matters 
of the earth have suggested, and justify the supposition. The 
difference was of two kinds ; it was that of a tropical char-, 
acter, implying a temperature like that of the torrid zone or 
equatorial regions, and displaying that largeness of size 
which is only now found in regions where that degree of 
heat prevails ; t and it was also not of the leguminous spe- 
cies ; not the eom plants, or the vegetables which now con- 
stitute the food of man,r— but it was of the reedy, fem-like, 
ffrassy, more aquatic' and puny kinds, *uch as are adapted 
, for the nutrition of brute animals ; -and obviously by its na- 
ture indicating thaf these were then living or predominating 
in those regions where the imbedded remains of this charac- 
ter appear.? 

Mankind were then in some small parts of the globe which 
Jiave not y€t been explored ; and the rest of its surface was 

Almost all comman spils thtt are moderat^y dry, and that do not contain 
a very great ex^jess of vegetable matter. I found the soil taken from a 
field at Sheffield-place, in Sngsex, remarkable for producing floprishing 
4)ak8, to consiM of six parts of sand and one part of clay and finely di- 
vided matter— 100 parts of the whole sort produced, silex 54, alumine 
$28, carbonate of lime 3, oxy^e of iron .5, water 3^ decomposing vegetabU 
matter 4."— Sir H. Davy's Analysis of Soils, p. 15. 

* Dr. Prout adds, " that the geologist should also demonstrate that to 
these very convulsions and changes we owe all 4hat boundless variety 
pf sea and land, of mountain and plain, of hill and valley ; all that end- 
less admiaOure of rocks, of strata, and of soils, so essential to the exist- 
ence of th9 present order of things; without which the world would be 
a mass of crystals ; or one dreary monotonous void, totally unfit for the 
present race' of organized beings, and particularly an a residence ftr 
/nan."— Brid. Tr. p. 180. ' '^ 

t See the first vol. of this History, p. 179 et seq. 

jJ^9fniatVQLp.l7iets£q. 
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occupied by seas, lakes, vegetation, and the' various orders 
of the animated creation, among which the human race had 
not spread. ' 

This being the state of the antediluvian superficies of the 
earth, it was essential, if man was to be its general resident, 
and to place his settlements and colonies in all parts of the 
«urface^ instead of forming only one or more dense popular 
tion, in a few particular sites, that the general surface shauld 
be altered ; th^t it should be taken out of its antediluvian 
form and condition, and be put into that state which would 
everywhere be fitted for the- growth and fertility of the va- 
rious articles of food which mankind were to subsist on and 
to derive pleasure from. Both these results were intended, 
and were therefore t© be provided for. It was- not only 
meant that the new earth should produce what would effi- 
<^iently nourish the human race ; — one single plant,- a root, 
oats only, or potatoes alone, would have been sufficient for 
that, as gtass is for the sheep and cattle ; — it was also a part 
of the divine plan, that the aliment of man should become 
a large part of his daily enjoyment ; and therefore, in order 
that the pleasures from it might be more multiplied, that a 
great variety of nutritious vegetation should- be provided for 
him, so that he should have both abundance and diversity to 
choose from, and to intermijagle or alternate, as he might 
choose to raise, cultivate, and use. For the accomplish' 
ment of this benign purpose^ a peculiar formation and adap- 
tation would be necessary of the upper surface of the ground 
he was to cultivate, and of the soil and rocks underneath 
that, because the growth and productiveness of vegetation 
depend not only on the nature of the earth in which the 
seed or root is deposited, but also on the subsoil ; on the 
species of the strata, which he immediately below the matter 
< in which the plant begins to shoot. This subsoil is next in 
importance to the main upper soil, in order to provide and 
continue the fertility of th* cultivated grqjind.,* 
' These recollections will show you how much thought and 

* ** The productiveness of soil must be influenced by the nature of the 
subsoil. Thus a sandy eoil may sometimes owe its fertility to the power 
njC thSBubaoll to rerain water; and an abaorbent clayey soil may occa- 
sionally be prevented Otam being barren, in a moist climate, by the influ- 
ence of a sabstralum of sand and gravel."'-Sir H. Davy, Anal. p. 14. 
" Many fields contain, beneath the aurfkce, a subsoil well adapted to 
VMktt the upper strittum. for ev«r Mile."— Laace's G(dden Fanner, p. 58. 
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care were required to accompany and superintend the awful 
movaments of the diluvian destructions, in order -that such 
a new surface might be deposited firom them, as would cause 
the renewed form of human nature to be, under the cir- 
cumstances, ^d with those laws of life, and materials of 
subsistence, comfort, convenience, and happiness, as well as 
under also the means and sources of discipline, which have 
ever since attended human society. 

But before the new surface could be comppsed, the older 
one had to be correspondently operated upon. The new 
surface was not a new creation ; it had to be made out of 
the earth which had been created. No fresh matter was 
formed, because a due modification of the existing substances 
would provide the necessary materials ; a new state and dis- 
position of these were all that was requisite. But for this 
purpose, masses were to be broken up and comminuted, in 
order that their particles might be in a condition which co^ld 
be moulded by the fluidity mto the proper form of deposited 
strata, dt to be intermingled wherever mixtuies became ne- 
cessary, or to have the power and facility of enveloping and 
imbedding the vegetable and animal remains which were 
meant to be preserved for the inspection and knowledge of 
those investigating populations, who, like those of modern 
times, make the history of physical nature their study, and 
who would be curious to explore the condition of the an- 
cient earth and of its primeval inhabitants. The process 
that was necessary to effectuate all the objects to wnich we 
have been idluding, required the exertion of great intelli- 
gence and foresight ; and having to act on a circumfeience 
of nearly ^000 miles, must have been a stupendous pro^ 
cess, inferior only in its vastnesS) universality, and multifari- 
ous operations, to the creation itself. . 

What are the necessary ingredients of an agricultural 
soil 1 Those who have studied the laws of husbandry, give 
usthe explicit information that it is always constituted mainly 
of three materials, whose proportions may vary, but of which 
neither is entirely absent, unless the particular vegetation 
requires only the others. 

These general constijtuents of productive soil, from whose 

intermixture the fertility of our vegetation arises, are clay, 

pand, and lime.* A small proportion of other matter, of va- 

* ** All soils, or nine tenths of them, aio eonsti(«t«d of the three flri- 
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f ious klndo) is also combined with them ; sometimes metal* 
lie ozydes, and sometimes those which are^tenned alkalis 
and acids.** 

As the quantities of the principal earths vary, the soil as' 
Bumes a new, character, and receives a specific denomina- 
tion, acc<^ding to the predominating material, f 

Chymists have analyzed the ground in various parts which 
has been found to be most productive of the plants which are 
used for human subsistence, and find that they are composed 
0^ the materials above mentioned. Sir Humphrey Davy's 
experiments gave this result from ai\ East Lothian farm ;| « 
and he states another, of com grouncl, near Paris ;^ and a 
third from Somersetshire land. II 

To make soils of this description, it was therefore essen- 
tial that the upper bed of the new surface should consist of 
the due mixtures of these three earths, and therefore that 

lowing ingredientB ; <:lay, nr argillaceous eaith ; santT, or siliceous 
eartli : limb, or calcareous earth. The other one-tenth may be consid- 
ered as made up of small portions of magnesia, barytes, or some other 
earths ; with about 20 metals in various states of un(on."*-Lanee's 
Gpiden Farmer, p. 8. 

* *' The two principal metals are iron and manganese ; and are al- 
vfays found mixe4 with earth in the state of rust, or oxydized metal, 
which constitutes the ■colouring matter of all soils. To these may be 
added the three alkalis, potash, soda, and ammonia, and eight principal 
acids ; which admixtures make up the thousand varieties of soil." — lb. 

t " The three earths, when mixed in various proportions, coostitnts 
the common distinctions of land denominated a elay, a sand, or a chalk, 
ajid a limestone soil. When the clay predominates over the two others 
it is designated a elay marl ; when the chalk predominates it is a chalk 
or lime marl ; and when the sand constitutes the principal portion, it is 
called a light soil or loam. These three ingredients may be united in 
a thousand different proportions." ~Ib. 

4 " A very fertile soil from Ormiston in Kast Lothfan, aflhrded me in 
100 parts, II parts of mild calcareous earth, SO pans of siliceous sand, 
45 pans of finely divided clay, 4 of water, and 9 of decomposed animal 
ana vegetable matter, and also a small quantity of phosphate of litne. 
The soil was. of very fine texture, and contained very (bw .stones or 
vegetable fibres. Phosphate of lime is fbund in wheat, oats, and barley.** 
—Sir H. Dav>', Anal. Soils, p. 14. 

i M. Tillet, in some experiments on soils at Paris, found that throe 
eighths clay, two eighths river sand, and three eighths parings of lime- 
stone were very proper for wbeaL-^Ib. p. 15. 

i] " A soil from the lowlands of Somersetshire, celebrated for iHt)duclng 
exeellent crops of wheat and beans, without manure, I found to <pnsisC 
of one niath sand, chiefly silieeoas, eight ninths ealeareous marl, tinged 
with iron, and about five parts in thflLhundred of vegetable laatterw I 
ctuld not detect in it any phosphate or salpbato of Uom.^— Ik 
Vovn— Bb 
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they should be all brought into that position, and be likewise 
in that comminuted state, that their particles should be small 
enough, and could tie so intermingled, as to suit the vege- 
tating qualities of the plants. 

One of the products of the deluge, and one of the move 
recent formations of our surface^-rodts, is the new red sand- 
stone, allowed by all to be a later deposite than the old red 
sandstone, or than the carboniferous strata. But it has been 
found that this peculiar composition of earthy matter, obvi- 
ously a compound from the fragments of earlier masses, i? 
remarkably fitted for the fertile production of the. most yahi- 
able com' plants.* It is largely diffused in England, and re- 
wards the farmer's tillage with good harvests at the least ex- 
pense.! 

As my space will only aHow me to glance on these inter- 
esting topics, I will not pursue t<his subject farther, as f have 
only meant to bring it so far before you that you may your- 
self, at some future period, make it a part of your geological 
studies, if you should have time and inclination to do so. 

In the formation of that surface which was to remain 
permanently for the use of man and animals after their re- 
newal, we may be sure that nothing was left to chance. 
The turbulent agitation would be disorderly turbulence and 
confusing violence, only to an uninstructed observer; arid 
jcan be deemed such by us, solely from our ignorance or for- 
getfulness of the superintending Creator. The comfort and 
welfare, nay, the very existence of mankind, depended on 
there being such a surface made from the commotion as 
they could inhabit, cultivate, and derive subsistence from ; 

* <*Many districts in the west of England do not require any sort of: 
manure; the red soils particularly. The best soil in En^and for the 
jyroduoB of wheat, or indeed for any other grain, is the Rkd Makl ; the 
Nb.w Rkd Sandstonb of geologifits."— Lance, G. Farmer, p. 14. 

f ** This soil extends from Devonshire, through Somerset, Gloacester, 
Worcester, Warwick, Shropshire^ Stafford, and Cheshire, branching to 
the east through parts of Leicester, Nottingham, and Yorkshire. In 
iiwny parts of this district the fanners scarcely ever pat on their land 
any sort of animal or vegetable manure. Lime }a their principal dres- 
sing."—" So congenial is it to the prodoce of wheaft, that in particular 
seasons, the old stools will throw up a second crop the succeeding year.** 
->Lauce, ib. p. 15. Mr. J. Dickson, of Walton, confirms this in his Let- 
ter. " With respect to the soil which produced the second crop of wheat 
ttom the tAi root, I can assure yon It was a Ihct ; and hiwl I left it to 
ripen, l have no doubt I should have had 19 bushels per acre, which I 
tensider a Mr average crop upon the soil w^here it grew.'*>-Ih. 
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with such an atmosphere^ temperature, and seasons, and 
chmates, as they could breathe and live in, apd such a re- 
sulting course of things as would suit and promote Aheir 
moral and intellectual formation. No casual or natural move- 
ments or results could provide or ensure these : plan, ditec- 
tion, control, and government ; wisdom adequate to, design 
what was proper,v and power sufficient to execute what was 
•devised, were essentially requisite. We may therefore be 
certain, that the mighty commotion was in every part vigi- 
lantly and efficaciously overruled and guided, with the most 
foreseeing sagacity and the most adapting care. 

The consideration of what the new races of mankind were 
to be in numbers, -state, and nature, and fiiture forms of 
society, and habits of intercourse, and various localizations, 
modes of, and means of happiness, must have been benignly 
attended to, because they have been most benignantly pro- 
vided for. The new additions to the old surface, 4ind the 
changes and new dispositions of the fragmentary masses, 
which were moved by torrents and tumultuous waves, as 
they rolled or rushed along, would be everywhere only such 
as suited the future purposes of the presiding Deity, and 
would be therefore actuated and governed conformably to 
these. This assumption is the natural inference, from the 
fact of a creating Divinity, interested in the wellbeing of his 
creatures ; providing for their welfare while he permitted 
their existence, and executing his own designs by efficient 
means and instruments. A Deity not providential, is, to us, 
no Deity at all. 

The importance of a special arrangement and composition 
of a habitable and cultivable surface for our welfare, appears 
from the fact that neither of the primordial rocks could sup- 
port our present vegetation. Granite admits lichens to 
grow upon it,* but will not nourish herbs, grass, trees, or 
com.t When it decomposes it is favourable to vines,! and 

* At the Horticultural Society in Sept. 1834, a pi«oe of granite was 
produced with a ^ery fragrani lichen upon it, the chroolepvs iolithua. 

t Captain Boss found the district in the Arctic Regions, which be 
named Boothia, to be composed of granite rocks of various kinds, and 
destitute of vegetation. So in Africa, Captain Owen describes the 
Paasen Island, near the Zaire, as " formed of ragged massee of granite, 
and absolutely sterile."— Voy. v. li. p. 268. 

t Mr. C. Redding, in his Treatise on modern Wines, mentions, that 
granite decomposed, and (jiaartK, in favourable sites, olftr good tine laa4« 
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admits the commencement' of other Vegetation^ which in- 
creases as length of time makes a growing humus upon it.** 

Cy;ieiss is also a barren rock ;t but the feldspar in gneiss^ is 
often decomposed, and passes into clay ;t then some kind 
pf plants hegin to appear upon it.^ 

Mica slate is also infertile in its natural state, but by dis- 
integrating more easily than either gneiss or granite, be- 
comes, as it decomposes, more susceptible of vegetation. /! 

It is with the rocks and strata which have been imposed 
upon the primordial, that our present vegetation decided!/ 
begins. ** Clay slatb is more favourable to vegetation 
than any of the three preceding rocks. It is observed thajt 
the quantity of vegetation increases from granite to clay- 
slate. "IT Hence in Cornwall and Devon, wherever that kind 

— " Hermitage was first grown among granitic rocks and stones broken 
nnaller by art, and little or no dressing was used." 

* Thus the granite near Plymouth, which has been subjected to th6 
action of weather, displays a con^parative Tertility in grass. " But it is 
said by gentlemen possessing estates on the granite, and my observatioa 
agrees with it, that trees, after reaching a certain height, rise no farther ; 
spreading and twisting their branches without proportionate increase 
of trunk. In Wesimans Wood, a plot of oaks, supposed to be a thoo- 
Bahd years standing, the largest less than a man's waist, and within 90 
feet high, is an extreme instance."— Trans. Plym. Instit. 

t Mr. Flint ^ays of New. York : "Its island is composed chiefly of 
gneisa Whenever the gneiss shows itself on the surface it is barren 
and desolate. Scarcely can a cedar or a sumach find sustenance for its 
roots in the crevices of the rock."— Trav. in Am. 42. In his Journey 
over the "Northern Regions of America. Dr. Richardson remarks : 
<* Gneiss was the most extensively distributed on our track, and always 
attended With a very scanty vegetation."— P. 535. " The gneiss re- 
appeared, presenting the genuine barren ground, hills, and precipices, 
together with their vegetable associates ; cenomyce ; rangiferina ; ce- 
traria nivalis; comicularia ochrileuca; doufoureaarctica ; arbutus al- 
pina, rhododendron lapponicum ; empetrum nigrum ; plants which seem 
to characterize the barren grounds."— Frankl. Jnurn. p. 534. '* The soil 
is favourable to these and to some congenerous lichens : but very inimi- 
oal to every other species of vegetation."— lb. 520. 

t Kirwao's Geol. v. i. p. 347. 

^ " In many other countries even the granitic gneiss decomposes as 
readily as some granites, forming a deep and rich soil ; as in Guernsey, 
and also in Aberdeenshire, remarkable for the destruction of ail its 
rocks, and Ibr the great depth of its untransported alluvia."— McCulI. V. 
ii.p. 154. » *- *~ 

(I "This foek often presents eonsiderable fissures, and mouldering 
more readily than gneiss, is favourable to vegetation : the lower clefts 
and precipices are often covered with trees."— lb. p. 157. 

IF Jameson, Miner, v. iit. p. 124. " Mountains of slate are covered 
with verdure on their declivities, as they contain less silex, end a mors 
«4iul admixtore of the earth flivourabie to vegetation."— Bakew. Geol. 
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of slate which they call killas lies upon the granite^ a flour- 
ishing vegetation is seen.* 

But limestone is as important to prolific Yegetation as 
clay ; it was therefore necessary to provide this in due abim- 
dance, and to place it so near the surface, as to be disin- 
tegrated enough to mingle with the other earths, and to be 
useable by man. This has been admirably accomplished in 
the last disposition oi our surface. It is in every country in 
a sufficient quantity for its fertilizing benefit,! and due pro- 
vision has also been made, that the primordial rocks should 
everywhere be so broken and comminuted, as to furnish 
every region with a competent proportion of sandy soil ; a 
due mixture of which is highly serviceable to the growtjh 

124. " As clay slafe generally decomposes readily into clay, of different 
degrees of tenacity, it presents a great variety or soil, nivourabla both 
to agriculture and the growth of wootl."— McCull. v. ij. p. 192. 
. * " At Buckland, on the Part, where the Itillas runs in a trough be- 
tween two granite mountains, the vivid green of the turf, and the rich 
wood running up the acclivities, contrast strikingly with the pale herbage 
and bald crowns of its over-topping neighbours. At Yalland estate 
some fine trees appeared in the mid^t of the granite: On approaching 
them, they were found to be growing in a patch of the killas ; not a trto 
spreading out tp either 8ide."--Prideaux, Trans. Plymouth Instit. 

t Mr. Flint mentions this efTect in several of the new states of 
North America. " The soil in East Tennessee has uncommon propor- 
tions of dissolved lime, and nitrate of lime, mixed with it, which give 
it a great share of fertility."— Flint, Am. Gcol. p. 335. In Kentucky, 
** Under its great valley, at a depth of (torn three to ten feet, is a sub- 
stratum of limestone. So much dissolved lime is mixed with the soil, 
as to impart to it a warm and forcing quality, which, when the earth is 
sufficiently moist, imparts an inexpressible nreshness and vigour to the 
vegetation."— lb. 347. The Mississippi Valley. ,** From its character of 
recent formation ; lh>m the prevalence of limestone everywhere ; from 
the dccomiiosition it has undergone and is constantly undergoing ; and 
tcom the conslderabls proportion of decomposed limestone in the soil, 
probably results its uncommon fertility."— lb. p. 17. Of the Missouri 
State he mentions : " The warmth and looseness of the soiJ, and the 
large proportion of dissolved limestone in it ; and even the dryness of 
the atmosphere, render it an admirable country for wheat. Twenty- 
five bushels an acre are an average crop, though it sometimes runs as 
high as thirty."— lb. 288. 

The animal^made lime rocks are as beneficial in the Arkansas terri- 
tory. "In the whole depth vast quantities of seasheils appear. In a 
state of pulverization, they are mixed with the soil, and ooiaraanicatsa 
very great fertility to it."— Flint, N. Am. p. 280^ 

Captain Franklin observed the same, effect near the Arctic Regions 
at Cumberland House. "The land around it is low, but the soil, 
from having a considerable mixture of limestone^ is good, and capable 
of producing abundance of corn, and vegetables^of every descripticni.'*-r- 
Journ. 55v 

BbS 
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and abundance of our botanical riches ;* indeed sand eaten 
largely into the composition of all grasses and straws.t R 
is very fayourable to the growth of the cotton plant.t 

The plan having been settled in the divine economy of 
earthly things^ that the animal kin^om should 'Subsist prin- 
cipally en grass, it became an indispensable point that this 
^ould be everywhere provided for them where they were 
meant to be. Most kindly has this been managed, and by 
the sagacious contrivance, that grasses should not be on^ 
species of plant suited to one kmd of soil only ; but thaf 
they should be multiplied into many distinct sorts, and that 
each of the decomposed rocks should thus have grasses 
adapted to it, so as to vegetate on the peculiar soil it makes ; 
hence '* a grass can be found adapted to the soil, let it be 
ever so sterile or ever so fruitful."^ The quantity of grass 

* The Missouri State, in North America, is an Instance of this. " The 
land here contains a greater proportion of Sand, is more loamy and 
llriable, and the soil not so stiff. The tracts where we find the clayey 
soils of Kentucky and Ohio are pmall. The hotlooM of toe Missoarl 
are generally loamy, with a large proportion of sand. But even where 
the proportion of sand seems in excess, the soil is of the richest 
character ; and at first more productive than thut of the Upper Missis- 
sippi."— Flint, Geol. 287. 

In England, <*the clay soils are generally, covered with timber; the 
sand and limestoni; surface is occupied as arable land ; and the alluvium 
as, meadow."— Lance, Gold. Farm. 52. " Land, the principal -part of 
which was sand, has from the peculiar union of the grasses, and a 
plentiful supply of virater, fattened bullocks of 160 stone and wintered 
400 sheep per acre."— lb. p. 4i. 

t *' The whole matter of barley and its straw contains more sandy 

K tides than any other grain cultivated by the British farmer. Sir H. 
vy found that two canes rubbed together produced a light; but not so 
when the epidermis was taken off. This he found had the property of 
silex ; so had straws and grasses."— lb. p. 17. 

t *' Cotton succeeds in light sandy soils, moderately moist. Volcanic 
soils are found best to«gree with the cotton plant. The soil next in 
rank, favourable to its growth, is a fine sand, whose particles are hdd 
together by a small portion of ciay or caleareous earth ; particularly if 
nixed with decomposed vegetable matter."— Forterls Tropical Agrie. 

$ Lance, p. 89. M. Sinclair says, " There are upward of 130 distinet 
Species of grasses, besides varieties, native to Great Britain. There is 
DO variety of soil, intermediate between the high rock or the blowing 
sand, down to the marsh, the bog, even water itself, but it provided, by 
the bountiful hand of nature, with grasses peculiarly adapted to grow 
and remain permanent on eaeh particular soil and site. 

*' The sorts combined vary according to the nature of the soil. If 
•AMD is the principal ingredient, then we find Ibseoe grass, smooth 
ftscne, fine-bem, crce|ung so^, tuft-leaved bent, crested dog's tail, smootb 
stalked meadow, meadow soft grass. 
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apon a small space, and its productiveness, evince the ex- 
uberant principle on which the bountiful Creator has formed 
and provided this order of vegetable nature.* 

The basaltic and trap rocks^have been so formed, both as 
to their component substance and mode of cohesion, that 
they shall be decomposable, and in their decompounc^d state, 
shall also administer soil that will suit and promote vegeta^ 
tion of some kind or other, f The lava of volcanoes also in 
time decomposes and becomes an earthy matter, in which 
herbs and trees find a soil that sustains- them. t 

The provisions, and adaptations, and varieties of kind of 
inventions for the production, on every sort of soil,^ and 

I' ** Calcareous soils abound with the rough-headed cocksfoot grassy 
meadow fescue, hard fescue, perennial rye, upright perennial, brome, 
yeUow oai, sheep's fescue. 

'* Argillaceous soils encourage meadow or timothy grass ; Pacey*s 
improved rye grass, meadow foxtail, rib grass or lamb's tongue florin, 
creeping bent, tall oat grass, and others." — Sinclair on Lance, p. 40. 

* ** A soil mixed ot the three principal earths has been found to have 
on a foot square 32 distinct species and 1100 distinct roots of individ- 
ual plants ; and this pasture has fatted one large ox and three sheep 
per acre in the season "—Lance, p. 41. But " to maintain proper herb- 
age in a field, care should be taken that the hedges are kept fVee fhrni 
weeds, or they will soon occupy the vacant spaces between the roots 
of the grasses."—** Clover is found to flourish most where there is a sul- 
phate of lime in the mixture."— lb. This last remark shows the use of 
gypsum among the strata, as this is a sulphate of lime. 

t ** Basalt is very subject to decomposition : particularly those varie- 
ties which incline to wacke and amygdaloid. The earth which is formed 
firom the decomposition of basalt has a greasy feel. The great flruitAil- 
ness of basalt countries is owing to the basaltic earth."— Jameson, Min. 
V. Ui. p. 188. Capt. Owen observed near Cape St. Sebastian, Madagas- 
car: "The immediate vicinity of this bay was formed of huge mis- 
shapen columus of basalt, covered with forest trees and long grass, 
where herds of wild cattle were seen grazing in fearless security."^ 
Owen, Voy. v. it. p. 185. 

i t Dr. Clarke mentions in his Travels, that in Galilee, " in all the 

'descent towards Tiberias, the, soil is black and seems to have resalted 

' from the decomposition of rocks which have a volcanic appearance." 

- In the Sandwich Islands Mr. Ellis found the surface in some parts 

entirely covered with a rich mould formed by decayed vegetable matter 

and decomposed lava.— Tour in Hawaii, p. 46. Where the lava was 

Indurated it was barren, '*yei wherever the volcanic matters have 

undergone any degree of decomposition, the sides of the mountains, 

as well as the ravines by which they are intersected, are covered 

with shrubs and trees."— lb. p. 8. So he found vegetation on the 

estinet craters. "Some of these craters appeared to have reposed fhr 

ages, as trees of considerable Size were growing on their sides, and 

many of ttiem were covered with caitli and clothed with verdure." 

—lb. 57. 
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species of rock, of those trees of our fields and forests which 
supply us with such beautiful scenery, and essential conve- 
niences, and which, at the same time, are the comforUWe 
homes and support of the bird and ipsect classes, and of so 
many quadrupeds, have not been less numerous or beneficent, 
guch care has been taken in the adjustment of soil to tree, 
and tree to soil, that every kind of rock that decomposes so 
much as to afford any penetrable matter for roots to extend 
in, sustains and furnishes some useful or pleasing trunks and 
foliage.* So fitly and ^aptedly has the vegetable structure 
been' made for the earthy masses of our planet, that " plants 
and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and hard, and capable 
of penetrating deep into the earth, will vegetate to advan- 
tage in almost kll common soils that are moderately dry, 
and which do not contain a very great excess pf vegetable 
matter."! 

We cannot doubt, as we study the present nature of our 
surface, that it has been most carefully adapted to develop 
and nourish its intended vegetative offspring.^ 

♦ Thus tbough the country round Fort Providence, on the GTcat Slave 
Lake in North America, consists almost entirely of coarse-grainad 
granite, " the surface is generally naked, yet in the valleys between its 
hills a few spruce, aspen, and birch-trees grow, together with a variety of 
shrubs and berry-bearing plants."— Frankl. Joum. p. 209. " Three fourths 
of all vines are grown on hills ; and wines of the first character are madtt 
ftt>m vines that flourish among stones and pieces of rock. No wine of 
tolerable quality is grown on rich and highly-dresfsed land."— C. Red- 
ding on Wines. ♦* Between Rocky and Carp Lake the grange contains 
manyhedsof mica slitb, passing into clay slate ; yet the country is 
tolerably well wooded. White spruce occupies the rocky situations, 
pinus banksiana the sandy spots, aspen the low moist plwas.'*— Frank- 
fin, p. 620. " The soil of the country about Hayes riwf nourishes ^a 
pretty thick forest, consisting chiefly of spruces, larches, and poplars, 
but the trees are small* as the subsoil is perpetually froaen."— lb. 4W. 
On a farm in Llanvan parish in Wales two very lofty lime-trees or lin- 
den are growing on limestone. '* The elm grows most luxuriantly in 
the red sandstone soil, without planting and without care. The oak 
grows best in the stiff blue clay. The beech is best on the limestone 
brash."— Lance> Gold. F. p. 15. 

t Sir H. Davy's Analysis of Soils, p. 16. 

t " If there was ever a time when the materials ceraposing this globe 
were collected into solid masses, such a condition must have excluded 
organic life. The formation of the soil has been apparently a work of 
time, and the result of ihe gradual attrition of the solid materials com- 
posing the crust of the globe. Hence the formation of soil has probably 
been always progressive, and is still going on. Besides this gradual 
attrition, the harder materials of our globe seem to have suffered much 
disintegration during the periodic convulsions formerly mentioned. By 
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But one of the provisions itfost essential to all vegetation is, 
that wherever this is to appear there should be always a due 
quantity of water, for the presence of this even gives fertil- 
ity to a barren desert.* 

A surprising quantity of devising care, and an adjusted 
deposition and arrangement of the rocks of the earth and 
water, could alone have produced that universality of vegeta- 
tion which delights us in every region of the earth. How 
this is so successfully and so permanently effected, I do not 
pretend to know or explain ; but I see a wondrous system 
of skill and bounty in perpetual action to produce it ; and 
all by exact, suited, definite, specific, and impulsive, yet 
limited agency. Clouds are made to form, collect, con- 
dense, move, and dissolve into rain, but always to send 
down only that quantity of water, annually, which is wanted ; 
not more, and not less. What would be injurious to man, 
animals, and plants, is carried off by rivers, or absorbed in 
the soil ; yet enough is always on the surface to sustain 
vegetable life and health. Some kinds of earth, like sand, 
let it all pass through them, without retaining any ; others, 
$t» clay, will not let it permea^te them, but detain it among 
them, which would be, if general, as pernicious as to retain 
none. Hence a most scientific disposition and arrangement 
have been made and are maintained, as to the strata which 
form our cultivated soil, and the subsoils under it, that every- 
where, just what 19 wanted in this respect is done and per- 
petuated, and what ought not to take place is prevented.! 

tbeae, the different cotnminuted materials have been evidently mixed and 
scattered, and finally deposited over the surface or the whole earth, so 
an to give occasion to that infinite variety which everj'where prevails."— 
Dr. Prout, Bridg. Tr. 365. 

* Capt. Bumes repeatedly found the fact verified in traversing the 
desert of Bockhara. In the middle of the barren desert, of the Oxas be 
came suddenly to the oasis of Kurshee, which nature had thus made ; 
here he found " trees groaning with fruit, and some lofty poplars. 
Nevjer were the blessings of water more apparent than in this spot, 
which must otherwise have been a barren waste. On the banks of the 
rivulet and its branches every thing is verdant and beautiful. Away 
from them, all is sandy and sterile." — Burnes's Joum. v. i. p. 263. 

t " Different vegetation prevails in difi^rent parts of the country. 
In some parts of England the apple and pear are seen growing sponta- 
neously ih every hedge-row. In other parts they will not flourish even 
with the utmost care, dome plants will flourish only on a calcareous 
soil, as a few of the orchis tribe in our country, and the teucrum mon* 
lanum in Switzerland. Others will grow only ia salt marshes, as th« 
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By this skilful adjustmeat, the earth is ever clothedwith that 
abundant supply and succession of herbage, crasses, and 
^ees, which, with unerring constancy, provide food and 
pleasure to all its sentient creatures that subsist upon it, al- 
though their million numbers far exceed the powers of any 
comprehensible arithmetic to express.""* 

ralzolas and tbe salicornias. Some flourish in seawater; some in fresh 
—to others, water is so prejudicial that they can exist nowhere unleaa 
on bare rocks or ip arid deserts. The larger number of plants prefer 
sunshine. Some are most vigorous in the shade, others are only found 
in absolute shade. There is not however a soil, however barren, iK>r a 
rode, however flinty, that has not its appropriate plant."— Dr. Pnout, 
p. 366-8. 

* ** Tbe latest discoveries in the vegetative process are ably stated by 
Dr. Lindley, in his Report on tbe Philosophy of Botany at Oambridge Ua 
1831. From this I select the following fkcts :— 

"That plants have an ascending and a descending current of their sap 
or fluids. 

" That dicotyledonous plants increase by an addition to the eirciun- 
ference. 

" That wood is a deposite in some way connected with the action of the 
leaves. 

" That the quantity of wood formed is in direct proportion to the nom- 
' ber of leaves that are evolved, and to their healthy action ; and where no 
leaves are formed neither is wood deposited. 

*' In all plants there are two distinct, simultaneous systems of growth ; 
the cellular and the fibro-vascular, of which the former is horizontal, 
and the latter vertical. The cellular gives origin to the pith, the medul- 
lary rays, and the principal part of tbe cortical integument. The fibro- 
vascular to tbe wood and a portion of tbe bark. 

" Buds are exclusively generated by the cellular system ; while roots 
are evolved tVom this flbro* vascular system. 

".Wood is organized matter generated by the leaves and sent down- 
ward by them. 

" The opening of the anthers is not a mere act of chance, but tbe ad- 
mirably contrived result of the maturity of the pollen, when the pollen 
has acquired its full development. 

" Tubes are projected into tbe style by the pollen, 

" Dr. Brown has demonstrated the universal presence of a passtge 
through the integuments of the ovulum at the point of the nucleus. 

"It is at the point of the nucleus that the nascent embryo makes its 
appearance. 

" I'he contents of the pollen pass down the pollen tubes. There is a 
power of motion in the granules thus emitted. 

" Ovula seem to be buds." 

Report Brit. Assoc in 1833, p. 27-54. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Appointment and Adaptation of the Surface/or the ffabittUion of Man 
—Distribution of the rest into the 0ceans and Seas of the Gtote-- 
Views as to the Divine Purposes in these Arrangements. 

My deak Son, ' 

In arranging and settling the surface of our earth in the 
' diiuvian cpnjmotion, it was not enough to compose and place 
the rocks and strata so as that they should b^ of that sort, 
and disintegrate into that state, and remain always such, as 
would suit and cherish the general vegetation of the globe. 
But as the electrical influences in all their modifications, 
whether as magnetism, galvanism, or otherwise, and the 
tempeliatuTe of onr air and its vapours, clouds, and winds; 
and the succession of the seasons, depend very materially on 
the interior strata and disposition of our subterraneous suf- 
fice, it had also to be framed and regulated with a view to 
all the proper results that were appointed to take place in 
these important respects for our benefit. 

But when the construction and condition of our habitable 
ground had been fixed as to all its physical agencies, still 
other considerations were necessary in the Creatolr's mind, 
before its form and disposition should be finally determined 
on : and these were those points which more immediately re- ' 
lated tQ the nature and welfare of his human kind. Nothing 
as to them either could or would be left to chance, or to the 
mere material course and sequences of things irrespective 
of them ; or n6 specific, no permanent, no rational, and no 
comfortable fotm and state of human nature could arise. It 
was therefore essential for the Almighty omniscience, which 
could do whatever it should choose to do, and without whose 
appointing and framing will no.mode of being could exist, to 
determine what the numbers, the localities, the social state, 
the habits, the pursuits, the history, and the general chat- 
acters of the renewed race of mankind were to be, in order 
that so far as they would be produced, governed, or affected 
by the nature and influence of the surface they were to dwell 
on, to cultivate and ^ obtain their subsistence and conveni- 
ences from, it might be made such as would cause and 
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promote what the divine economy had intendejl should, on 
all these points, be provided for and produced. 

The Numbers of human beings who should, at every 

Kriod, be living at the same time on the earth, must have 
en decided on in the divine mind before the new surface 
was settled ; because on this would depend, whether the 
wffole superficies of its circumference, or only, a part of it, 
and in that case how much of it, should be occupied with 
their population, and adapted to their use. If as manj^ were 
to be coexisting upon it as a globe of twenty-four thousand 
miles in circuit could contain and nourish, then every portion 
of its upper soil must be made and kept in such a state as 
would supply the habitable locahty and the proper vegeta^* 
tion ; but, if man was not to replenish the whole area of t)ie 
circular expanse, it would then be sufHcient if so much only 
was made cultivable add fitted for his - residence as his ^ 
pointed numbers should require. The space to be prepared 
and appropriated by man would be governed by the intended 
quantity of his population, that were, from time to time, to 
be contemporaneous. A few would require small room, mul- 
titudes much more. If the numbers were to be gradually 
augmented, the fitted surface might be as gradually extended ; 
but at all events the highest quantity meant to be co-tenants 
must have been adverted to, that the whole space which 
would be in the fullest diffusion wanted, might be provided 
and made ready. 

These recollections may satisfy us that neither the inerease 
and amount of the human population, nor the state and fonn 
of our globular surface, have been left to be what chance, or 
the undirected movements of. nature might make them ; but 
that they must from the beginning of our renewal have been 
the subject of the divine deliberation and adjusting care. 
We see this immediately in one striking circumstance. The 
ocean has been made to occupy nearly three fourths of our 
surface. An event of this magnitude could be no accident. 
It mubt have been resolved from the recommencement jof 
things, that about one fourth only of the earth^s surface should 
be inhabited by man, and that the remainder should be 
covered by the seas. Here was, from the time the deluge 
ceased, an express limitation of the population of mankind, 
and of all land vegetation, and of the animals which subsist 
Upon it At that time or before^ it was fixed that, neither 
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of these fthould be, as many as the globe woiild contain, but 
only« at the utmost, one fourth of that possible number. 
The ocean was in this respect made the limiting and con- 
fining instrument ; its waves, as they rolled and expanded, 
0]Nread everywhere the prohibition, and maintained it, that 
man and all terrestrial life should never multiply nor extend 
lieyond one fourth of the surface of the planet in which he 
was stationed. 

But was it also settled that the human race should ever 
increase to the full population which that restricted space 
allows 1 Was man ever to multiply into such a multitude 
of human beings as one fourth part of the surface could 
maintain! The facts which have occurred, enable us at 
once to answer that it never has been the divine intention 
that mankind should ever enlarge into such a productivity 
and quantity as this. The vegetable kingdom has been per- 
mitted and enabled to have this extent of dissemination, and 
some classes of the animatec^ world attend its herbs and 
trees wherever they arise. Not so mankind. A propor- 
tion,, and that a small one, of the habitable surface, is that 
which they have been designed to till and occupy ; for if they 
had not been restricted to this minor nuniber, the amount 
of their possible population, which might have subsisted at 
the same time on the fourth part of the earth, would have 
been a vast multiple of their present number. 

On this point we have sufficient data to reason correctly 
from. From all that history presents to us, we may justly 
eonclude that the earth never had, at one time,* a larger pro- 
portion of human kind than it now possesses. 

Malte Brun has reckoned the present population of the 
world at six hundred and fifty millions ; some think it more, 
and others calculate it to be less.* It is in Europe that we 

* " A thousand millions have been mentioned, apparently for no other 
rsason than tho convenience of a round number.— M. Malte Brun re- 
duces the amount to 650,000,000. We think his enumeration for Asia, 
Africa, and America still rather high, and submit the (bllowing estimate 
as the result of our inquiries : 

Europe ...... 185,000,000 

Asia, with Aostrolia and Polynesia 270,000.000 

AHriea . 55,000,000 

America 40,000,000 

"^0,000^0(0?' 
Supp. Ed. Encycl. y. vi. p. 179. 
Vol. n— C c 
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might expect the greater exactness to be attaiiuble,'^-but 
the most distinguished statistical inquirers differ also on this 
no less than forty-five millions.* If we take an aTerage me- 
dium between the highest and the lowest enmnerationB that 
have been mentioned, we shall find that from seven hundred 
to eight hundred millions will be the number thence deriva- 
ble ; and this general estimation may be taken as a very 
probable amount. I believe that the earth never has con- 
tained so large a population as this, until within the last fi% 
or one hundred years. 

These calculations entitle us to say, that the largest num- 
ber of human beings which the Creator, from tha beginninj^ 
of our world to the present day, has intended to be upon it 
at any one time, has not exceeded seven or eight hundred 
millions. It never reached Ihis amount in ancient times, 
according to all the documents from which we can compute 
it. But as our race have now multiplied up to it, we may 
take it as the number for which he had to provide a suita- 
ble surface. 

But how much of our globular superficies would such a 
number require for their residence and support t We can 
judge of this from many circumstances. The two islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland contain twenty-four millions 
of human beings. Multiply this by thirty, and we have 
seven hundred and twenty. Therefore thirty times as much 
space of soil as Great Britain and Ireland comprehend, would 
be sufficient for the maintenance of seven hundred and 
twenty millions of human beings, living as the people of 
•these islands generally do. Now these islands comprise an 
area, altogether, of one hundred and eighteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty miles, f This space multiplied by thirty 
will amount to three millions five hundred and fifty-three 
thousand eight hundred square miles. Thus, for the com- 
fortable support of seven hundred and twenty millions of the 

* Hassell, in 1819. estimated tbe popalation of Europe to be 
« 180,702,000 ; but Balbi, in 1828, raised it to i»6,a83,000.— Murray's 
Encycl. Geog. p. 385. About the same time tbe German A. De Schlie- 
ben reclconed it to be 188,391,174, of wl>om 173,438,000 were Christians. 
He computed the armed force of all ita countries at 3,500,000— Bull. 
Univ. 1830, p. 218. 

t England and Wales contained 57,900 square miles, Scotland 30,500, 
and Ireland 30,000; m all 118,460 square nules.^Mu^rray's Knoyc. Geog. 
p. 313, 478. 
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human race, like the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, no more than about three millions and a half square 
miles of surface would be requisite. Now, in the four quar- 
ters of our globe, the whole of actual land surface which it 
presents to us has been stated to he a little more than fifty- 
one millions of square miles,* though some suppose it may 
be a little more ;t but on either computation, we see that 
one sixteenth or seventeenth part of our present dry land 
would be quite enough of cultivable ground to nourish, at 
one time, the greatest amount of human population which 
has hitherto been permitted to be, contemporaneously, upon 
the earth. 

We have another indication of the portion which such an 
amount of mankind would require, in the population and ex- 
tent of China. The amount of its inhabitants has been va- 
riously stated from three hundred and thirty millions to one 
hundred and forty-five ;t but the latest enumeration, which 
has been taken from the official census of the Chinese gov- 

* " The extent of the fbar great divisions ofthe world is as follows, la 
flqune English miles :— 

EuROPB, with its Isles 3,432,000 . 

Africa, with Madagascar .... 11.420,000 

Asia, Continental 16,890,000 

The Isles, including New Holland and Pblynesia 4,200,000 

South Am K RICA 6,420,000 

North ditto 8,100,000 

Islands 160,000 

Greenland (supposed) 620,000 

Total square miles . . 51.242,000" 

Sup. Ed. Encyc. p. 160. 

t Thus as to Asia :— " On a general estimate we may state Asia at 
6,000 miles in length and 4,000 in breadth, which, supposing a regular 
figure, would give 34,000,000 square miles ; but, in consideration'of the 
many irregularities, a considerable deduction must be made."— Murray's 
Enc. Geog. p. 851. In the preceding note, Asia with its Isles is reckoned 
at 21 ,000,000 miles. The deductions alluded to might very much approxi- 
mate the two estimates. 

t Mr. Malthus states the population of China, fVom his authorities, at 
3S0,000,000.-£s8ay. Pop. p. 146. The Chinese mandarins gave this ac- 
count to Lord Maeartney.— Macart. Joum. p. 371. Malte Brun, in his 
geography, reduces it, in bis view of the subject, to 150 millions. Abbe 
Grocier reckoned It at 157,801,755.-^hina, v. i. p. 865. The Pdre AmioC 
at 900 millions. Timkowski, one of a late Russian mission, flrom some 
account he saw in 1790, at 142,326,734.— Timk. Trav. 1827. An official 
work published in China in 1823, entitled Tsin-shin, makes the amount 
140,86O,163.— As. Jour. 1825> p. S94. Mr. Sadler inoUnes to adopt this 
eaiuiieratioa.-~8adl. Law. Pup. i. p. 635. 
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^rnment,- and which has all the certainty that' such authorized 
and inquisitorial investigations possess, places the number 
at above three hundred and sixty millions.* Its territorial 

* An Anglo-Chlnepe Kalendar, published recently hi China, states llmt, 
according^to a census token in 1813, under the authority of the Emperor 
Kea-kin«, theofficlal returns carried the population of China to 362,447,183 
BOuts. M. Gutzl^ff has adopted this as themost certain account of tlie 
real population of this surprisiugly extensive empire. 

Provinces. ^'^^'S^l^lS."***- 

Chihle 27.990,871 

Shaniuong 



Shanse 

Houan . 

Keangsoo 

Ganhwuy 

Keangse ' . 

Fuhkeen 

Formosa, natives . 

Chekeang 

Hoopih . 

Hoonan . 

Shense . 

Kansuh . 

Barkul and Oroumtsi 

Szechuen 

Kwanghii^g, or Canton 

Kwang-se 

Yunnan . 

Kweichow ' . 

Shiiiking, or Lecouhing 

Kirin 

Turfan Lehnor 



individuals 

Also the following families : 
Kiblung-keang, or Teeicihar 
Tunghae, or Kokonor 
• Foreign Tribes under KansuJ 

Di ito — ditto S utchuen 

Thibetan Colonies . 
Eie and its Dependances 
Turfan and Lobnor 
^ Russian Border 



38,956,764 

14,004,3t0 

23,037,171 

37,843,501 

34,168,059 

30,4*26,999 

14,777,410 

1,748 

26,256,784 

27,370,098 

18,652,507 

10,207,258 

15,193,125 

161,750 

21,435,678 

19.174.030 

7,313,895 

5,561,320 

5,288.219 

942,003 

807,781 

700 

361,693,879 

Families. 

2,398 

7342 

26,728 

72,374 

4,889 

69,644 

2,551 

1,900 



Individuals, four in each family 753.704 

Add Individuals . . 361,69J,879 

Total Individuals . . 362,447,183 
" The above table «s copied from the Companion to the Anglo-Chinsss 
Kalendar for 1832, edited by Jno. Rob. Morrison, Esq,, son of Dr. MorrlwML 
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extent has also been officially declared to be one million two 
hundred and ninety-eight square miles. * If this space is 
sufficient for the residence and nurture of three hundred and 
sixty millions of human beings, then twice that amount* or 
about two millions and a half square miles of superficial area, 
would maintain twice that ntCmber, or the seven hundred an4 
twenty millions who we have supposed may be now existing 
on the earth ; but this would be- only one twentieth part of our 
present dry land ; and therefore one twentieth part of what 
the Creator has assigned to be land on our sufface, would suf- 
fice to maintain all the human beings upon it, living as the 
Chinese nation do ; and this space would be only one eigh-- 
tieth part of the whole globular superficies. If we even sup- 
pose the present quantity of mankind to be one thousand 
millions, then less uian four millions of square miles of sur- 
face would support them on an equality with the Chinese, 
or less than a fiftieth portion of the entire circumference. 

Thus one sixteenth only of what is dry land would be suf- 
ficient for all our existing population, living as the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland do, or one twentieth, to subsist 
and dwell as the Chinese are occupying it ; or one thirteenth 
part, if the population be so many as one thousand milhons ; 
but be the real amount of the Chinese population what it 
may, yet that intelligent gentleman who takes it at the low- 
est computation, has intimated that China alone, properly 
cultivated, would support a considerable multiplication of all 
the human race that are now upon the earth ;t a conclusion 

" This statement is contained in the last edition of tbeTa-tsing Hwuy- 
leen, or collection of statutes of the Ta-tsing dynasty, published in 1825." 

Mr. M. observes, " It will probably serve to set at rest the numerous 
speculations concerning the real amount of population in China. 

" We know from several authorities, that in China the people are in the 
habit of diminishing^ rather than increasing, their numbers in their re- 
ports to governinent. It is a work published by the government, not for 
the information of curious inquirers, but for the use of itsown officers." 

-*' China contains 1,260 geographical miles in length by 1,050 in breadth. 
According to an ofltcial statement presented to Lord Macartney, the super- 
ficial extent amounted to 1,298,000 square miles.— Murray's Enc. Geog. 
p. 1023. 

t Mr. Sadler mentions China as " containing, in all probability, at least 
one thousand millions of acres."— P. 591. " Ueduct,'' says the Supple- 
ment to the Encyc. Brit., " one third of this for waste lands, lakes, and 
mountains, and 640 millions of acres will still remain."— V. 3. p. 102. Mr. 
Barrow remarks of the same empire, that " an acre of land, with proper 
culture, Mrill afford a supply of rice for ten persons for a whole year in the 
southern provinces; and snfflcient for the oonsomption of five in the 
Cc2 
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that will seem not unwarranted, if we consider the very de- 
fective state of the. Chinese agriculture, notwithstanding the 
parade of imperial patronage which is annually given to it 
by the state festival, in which the emperor himself is exhib- 
ited guiding the plough.* So that in fact, on this calcula- 
tion, a fifth part of the surface of China, or a one hundredth 
portion of the diy land on the gloWe, would be space enough 
to clothe and feed the highest amount of human beings that 
have been living at the same time on our earth. 

But even a far less proportion of surface would be ade- 
quate to this purpose ; for we find from the calculation of 
others who have attended to statistical subjects, that no 
larger a space than six times the two British islands would 
mamtain all the people now on the eartli. A section of a 
continent of this size, or six islands like Great Britain and 
Ireland, would be enough for this purpose, t 

We see, then, how much larger a land surface was prb- 
yided for us, by the result of the deluge, than we have ever 
needed, and how unfounded are all (he apprehensions that 
the human race will ever overflow their earthly habitation. 
Away, then, with those declamations on this subject, by 

northern, allowing each person two pounds a day ; while an acreof eotton 
will clothe 200 or 300 persons.**— Trav. China, bif^ 8. 

Mr. Sadler adds : " These facts show oa that, cultivated to the utmost, 
China would clothe and Teed^ve times as many kuman bemfFs as, pr»> 
b^hly, inhabit the whole world.**— Sadler, JLaw. Pop. vi. p. 596. 
. I* '* De Gttignes says he travelled through whole distiicts, of which no 
portion was thrown into cultivation. Malte Brun observes, that even ott 
the road from Fekin to Canton, there are extensive tracts in a state of 
nature ; while the western provinces, qccording to the account of the 
Chineae, contain a still larger extent of barren land. Forests of immense 
«xient are known to exist In China.** Mr. Barrow describes many exten* 
sive wastes and uncultivated districts through which he passed, p. 70, 514, 
633, 535, 554 : " Indeed vre are assured that a very considerable proportion 
of the richest land, perhaps, in the whole empire, is suffered to remain an 
unproductive waste.**— Sadler, p. 598, 9. Mr. Abel mentions the same 
imperfect husbandry : ** much land capable of tillage is left neglected, and 
I mean land capable of that kind of tillage which is understood by the 
inhabitanta. / often noticed portions of land, even in the vicinity of cot- 
tages and villages, remaining waste, for no other conceivable reason than 
because its cultivation was unnecessary to the support of the neighbouring 
inhabitants.*'- Abel, Narr. Journey to China, p. 204. 

t The statement was thus: The united kingdom contains 74,000,000 
of acres, of which 64,000,000 are suscept ible of cultivation. Half an acre, 
with ordinary attention, yields com enough for one individual, and one 
acre will fbed a horse. Hence the united kingdom could maintain 
130,000,000 of people, and also 4,000,000 borseff.-Edinb. New Phil. Jour, 
Sept. 1828. 
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which Providence has been 8o> often and so wijuBtly at- 
tacked, and in which .the querulous feelings of even good 
men have sometimes indulged;* all arising from the habit 
of looking at the ways and works of the Almighty, not ac- 
cording to their realities and as a .sound judgment would 
dictate, but according to our changing theories^ personal 
humour, or, sometimes, of our splenetic perturbations. We 
darken our minds and depress our own spirits without rea- 
son ; and then we see nothing around us but to censure and 
complain of, either in earth or heaven, in Deity or man. 

But if one iiflieth or sixtieth part of our entire globular 
surface would have been ample space for maintaining, in 
every period, the largest contemporaneous populations which 
have been hitherto upon it, our Creator, in choosing to have 
no^ greater number of co-existing human beings on it, and 
yet to have the surface of their abode fifty-nme or forty- 
nine times more extensive than they would need for their 
comfortable accommodation, shows to us that he had other ob- 
jects in view than our sustentation, when he determined 
\.pon the state and composition of our superficial ground, 
that were to follow the diluvian commotion. 

Of three fourths of our circumference, we perceive that 
his intention was, that it should in fact be a world of being 
in our globe, very diflferent from that world of being which 
he has formed and destined to be on land. For the ocean, 
with its branches, which he has diffused over this great 
portion, is like a new world of its own pecuUar kind, both 
in its substance and in its living ^contents. Their waters 
cover an area of one hundred and fortv-five millions and 
six hundred thousand square miles, f He has divided this 

- * Dr. Young has thus uttered his hypochondriacal feelings, which be 
ought to have repressed— 

" A part, how small ! of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by raan. The rest, a waste ; 
Rocks ; deserts ; frozen seas, and burning sands : 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings, and death. 
Such is earth's mklvncholy map— bat, far - 
More sad! this earth is a true map of man!" 

Night Thoughts, 1st 

What a jaundiced discoloration of our admirable world ! 

t " About seven twelfths of the great body of waters lie in the southern 

hemisphere, and five twelfths in the northern. In the one the ocean is to 

the land nearly as seven to five, and in the other as thirteen to two. L« 

in«ee has caloolalsd that its mssn dqith is but s small fraecioa of lbs 
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into five gpreat basins, coqomunicating with each othei) — the 
Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, with the Arctic and' 
Antarctic, each of unequal dimensions, besides some minor 
seas, as the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Baltic \* 
of these, the Pacific alone occupies a superficial space 
larger than the whole mass of dry land.t Yet the fewest 
rivers discharge into it the waters from the land.:^ It is 
distinguished S)r its coral formations^ and beautiful islands. H 
It has the remarkable circumstance of being some feet lower 
than the Atlantic in the ebb of its tide. If The Atlantic 
is but half the extent of the Pacific — ^yet it spreads over 
twenty-eight millions of square miles, exclusive of inland 
seas.** The Indian is about two thirds the expanse of 

difference between the axis of the earth, which is 2S miles. If, therefbre, 
we suppose the mean depth to be two miles, the cubic contents wilt bs 
990,000,000 cubic miles of water."— Suppl. Enc. Brit. p. 166. 

* '* The Pacific, the largest, separates America from Asia ; the Atlantic 
separates Europe from America ; the Indian Ocean separates Asia and its 
isles from AfVica ; the Arctic or North Polar Basin encompasses the 
North Pole ; and the Antarctip the South."— lb. 

t '' The Pacific Ocean is 11,000 miles in length flrom east to west, and 
8,000 broad. From Cape Horn to the head of the Bay of Bengal, a ram- 
part of mountains, contahiing the highest chains in the world, is arranged 
round this sea at a greater or less distance fh>m its shores. An inner and 
broken chain extends flpom Alyaska to New Holland ; and this chain, wiili 
the rocky mountains and Andes, seems placed on one continuous vein Of 
Igneous matter; for they include the most numerous and active rolcanoss 
In the world."— lb. 

t ** Though this basin forms more than one third of the whole oeeao, 
it certainly does not receive more than one eighth of the whole river 
water."— lb. 

$ '* On the western' side, and between the tropics, its surface is studded 
with innumerable groups of islands, all remarkably small, and consisting 
generally of coral reeft, rising up like a wall firom unknown depths, and 
emerging but very little above the sea,— the work of myriads of minute 
insects, whose incessant labours are thus gradually creating new lands in 
the bosom of the ocean."— lb. They seem to begin their structtures upon 
the base of submarine and, probably, volcanic elevations. 

II " The Pacific Ocean, in consequence of the wide expanse of its snrftce, 
is remarkably exempt from storms, except near its mountainous shores; 
Its small isles, in which the heat of the torrid zone Is mitigated by so vast 
a body of water, enjoy perhaps the most delicious climate in the world."— 



lb. p. 167. 
If "I 



^ The Pacific at low tide is six feet and a half lower than the Atlantic. 
At high tide, the Pacific rises one foot .061, and the Atlantic .098 feet above 
their usual level."- Bull. Univ. April, 1831, p. 37. 

** «* The length is about 8500 miles ; its breadth, which in the latitude 
of 530 N. is 1800 miles, and near the equator 2100, spreads out at tlie 
luirlhem tropic to 5400, including the Mexican Gulf. Its southern divis- 
ion does not eontain one alof l« deep iolebor one talaad of any magnitode : 
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this, * while the Antarctic occupies a wider surface than the 
Atlantic. t The Arctic basin is the Frozen Ocean. It comi- 

f rises a great part of the space within the seventieth parallel, 
t was most interestingly disclosed to us by Captain Parry's 
courageous voyages, but, from it« ice, has not been foun^ 
pervious to any passage, nor is ever likely to be so. 

Of the minor seas, the Meditbrranean is the most im- 
portant, and embraces an area, very nearly, of 1,000,000 
square miles.! 

The Black Sea and Sea of Azoph discharge their super- 
fluous waters into the Mediterranean. They occugy a su- 
perficial space of 170,000 miles ; but receiving the waters 
of a surface five times as large as their own, they have a 
constant effliiz. 

The Baltic, 1200 miles long, presents a space of 175^00 
square miles, including the Cattegat ; and receiving the 
waters of a surfece nearly ^ve times as large as its own, it 
lias an efflux current, and its waters are remarkably fresh. 
Its mean depth is 60 fathoms. * The North Sea spreads 
over an extent of 160,000 square miles, from Calais to Ork- 
ney.^ 

But this state and proportion of these seas seem - to be 
undergoing some alterations, which have been only noticed 
in a few places, and therefore may be only local and partial; 
yet the distance between the sites of the changes being no 

while its northern division abounds in large islands and in deep and ha- 
merotts inland seas. Few great rivers fall into this sea on the east side, 
but on the west it receives the three largest on the glohe— the Plata, Ama- 
zon, and Mississippi.'*— Sup. Enc. Brit. p. 167. 

* *' Its length is about 4,500 miles. Its mean breadth is nearly the same, 
and it covers a surface of about 17,000,000 square miles. Its shores are 
generally mountainous. It contains many islands, two large open bays, 
and two deep inlets, the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. A particular system 
of winds, called monsoons, prevail in the northern part of this basin.^— lb. 

t " The Antarctic basin surrounds the south pole. It joins the Pacific 
in the latitude of 50O, and the Indian Ocean at 40o. It embraces an area 
of about 30,000,000 square miles. This sea is generally covered with 
floating ice as far north as latitude 60<>.^— lb. 

t This, ''the finest inland sea in the world, is 2350 miles long, and 
flrom 100 to 650 broad, including the Adriatic. It expends probably three 
times as much water as it receives. Hence its surface is said to be 34 
feet lower than the Red Sea. Like all inland seas which open to the 
west, it has no general tides .but local tides are felt, which rise three, 
feet at Venice, one foot at Naples, one or two at Toulon, and six inches on 
the Syrian coast. A current circulates round the line of its coasts.**-— 
lb. p. 167. $ lb. p. 168. 
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less than that of the whole hemisphere of the globe, they 
may be also taking place in other regions where they have 
not yet been attended to.* The same fact occurs also in 
the Caspian ; as if the waters on the earth were, from some 
qause or other not yet discerned, actually diminishing.! 

Upon that one fourth of our globular circumference which 
the Creator appointed to be the land portion of our surface, 
he was pleased to cause those interesting collections of the 
watery fluid which we call Lakes. They are distinguished 
from the oceanic liquid by being fresh water instead of salt, 
unless they are near a saline soil. They are " among those 
natural objects which contribute, in the highest degree, to 
the picturesque beauty of the earth's surface. Like the sea, 
they exercise a beneficial influence on the climate and soil, 
by moderating the extremes of heat and cold, and by diflfu- 

* I allude to ths fhets, chat the sea has been recently observed to be 
retiring, both f^om the coasts of China and (him those of the Baltic. Of 
the former, M. Gutzlaff writes, on his voyage in 1832, of the island of 
Formosa, " The sea recedes flrom tbe land so rapidly, that many harbours, 
once good, are now Inaersssible even for small Junks. Tbe land latterly^ 
Is increased to such a degree, that large shoals have become visibleall along 
the coast, and the approach to it is consequently dangerous.'*^Gutz. 
Joum. Voy. p. 204. So on the coast of China itself, in January, 1833, on 
the north coast of Chekeang, in lat. SQo 37', *'The whole coast flrom the 
Yellow river is very flat. The sea is everywhere receding fVom the land ; 
so that the flats formed along tbe shore, which are dry at low water, con- 
stitute a barrier to (he whole coast, and are gradually becoming arable 
soil."— lb. p. 429. He mentions the same of the coast of Fuhkeen ! " The 
sea seems here to be receding, for the lands belonging to this people ten 
years ago were sea, and are yearly increasing in extent."— lb. p. 171. 

As to the Baltic, the Commercial Gazette of St. Petersburgh. of SSth 
May, 1834, states, — " It haa been remarked, that during the last 20 years 
the water in this port has become considerably lowered !" It adds, " The 
lakes of Denmark have sunk so low, that some of them are almost entirely 
without water. It is incontestable that the mainland washed by the Baltie 
is enlarging ; that the rivers and lakes diminish in depth : that banks ars 
forming in tbe seaports; and that sooner or later the inhabitants of the 
shores of this sea will be driven to dig canals, and perhaps to lay down 
iron raiNroads, in order to maintain their eommerce.*'--'It was mentioned 
at tbe meeting of the British Association of Science in September, 1834, 
that Mr. Lyell, who had recently returned from a (our in Sweden, had 
ascertained that the land on the coast of Sweden has within the last 
hundred years gained, somewhat more than three Ibet.— -Athen. 1834^ 
p. 698. 

t Lieut. Bumes visited this inland sea hi 1882, and remarks, " There 
is a prevalent belief that the waters on the southern side of the Csspian 
have been receding. During these twelve years they hsve retired about 
three hundred yards, of Which I have ocular proof."— Buroes* Tmr. 
|k>kh«ra,v.ii,p.m. 
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aing humid vapoars over the land."* We have two grand 
ay stems of lakes in the old continent. The one accompanies 
the great Alpine girdle, f The other begins at the lower 
shores of Holland, and extends to Bhering's Straits4 

Africa has but few lakes, except in its central regions. 
But in America a chain of lakes, though generally smaller 
than those of the old world, accompanies the Andes ; while 
in its northern hemisphere, *^ the regions round Hudson's 
Bay present a multitude of lakes, corresponding in number, 
character, and geographical situation, with those which skirt 
ihe shores of the Baltic and Frozen Ocean."^ The Caspian 
ie the largest lake in the world, and has much of the charac- 
ter of an mland sea.|| It is most remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary lowness of its surface, by which it is distinguished 
from all the other lakes and seas in the world, and for which 
no satisfactory reason has yet been given. % There are two 
lakes in Judea which have become peculiarly interesting to 
the intelligent mind, from the impressive circumstances wnich 
i^ave been connected with them — the lake of Gennesareth 
in Galilee, and the Dead Sea, which has so much arrested 
the notice of all ages by its unparalleled state and nature. 
This, however, w^s formed some centuries after the deluge ; 

but the other arose from that event.** The depths of the 
? 

* ** Lakes are chiefly of two kinds : those which are fbrmed In deey 
boilowe between the ridges or at. the foot of mountains, and which an 
fed by springe or torrents : and those which are formed in low and levrt 
countries, by the surplus water of rivers, or iiv consequence of the want 
of a i^eneral declivity of the ground."— Enc. Brit. Supp. 165. 

t This **■ includes ihe lakes of the Pyrenees, Alps, Appenines ; those of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Persta, with the Caspian Sea, the Aral, Balkash, 
Baikal, and all the series of them found at the footof the Altaic chain."— lb. 

t '* It extends along the southeast coast of the Baltic and Gulf of Both- 
nia, and thence in smaller numbers along the Frozen Ocean."— lb. 

« lb. 

\\ *' Its leneth is 750 miles ; iu breadth about 200; and it embraces an 
area of 170,000 square miles. Its general depth is 60 or 70 ftithoms ; hut 
near the south end no bottom has been found at 380. It is salt, and sub- 
ject to storms*"— lb. 

IT '^ Its sarfkce was found by Engelhardt and Parrott to be 334^ beneath 
that of the Black Sea. The inhabitants, therefore, of Astracan and other 
places on its shores live at a lower level by 300 or 300 feet than any other 
peojjle on the globe "—Tuckey, Marit. Geog. i. p. 451 ; Ed. Phil. Journ. 
No. 6, p. 406. Lieut. Burnes also found its level below that of the sea. 
**Athermometer which boils at sea at 313^, here boiled at 213}, which, 
according to Humboldt, would give a depression of 800 feet; but this is 
much too great.— Barnes, Trav. Bokhara, v. ii. p. 122. 

** The sea of Tibeiias. ** This immense lake is almost equal in the 
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lakes i& some mountainous dis,kiicts are often remariEably 
great.* 

A considerable proportion of the land territory of the 
[lobe has been destined, sinise the deluge, to be occupied 
rivers. ■ It is the assigned office at these, to convey to 
le sea that portion of the rain waters falling upon the 
earth which does not pase off by evaporation, or go to 
nojirish organic bodies. They invariably occupy the lowest 
parts of the surface of the districts, 6rom which their waters 
are derived.! Their channels are generally the work of 
Aeir own currents ; and if the new surface deposited by 
the deluge obliterated any such cavities in the ante4iluviaii 
world, then all our rivers must have been excavated by these 
streams subsequent to that event. None can in thra view 
claim a higher chronology.t Striking indications of the self- 

gnui4ear of its appearance to tbat of Geneva. Tts ea8te,m ebores preaeDl 
t sublime scene or mountains, extending towards tbe north and 8outh« 
and seeming to close it in at either extremity, both toward Chorazin, where 
the Jordan enters, and the Anion, or Campus Magnus, through which it 
flows into the Dead t:ea. The cultivated plains, reaching to its boiders^ 
resembled by their yarious hues a motley but vast carpet. To the north 
appeared snowy summits, towering beyond a series of intervening moun- 
iains with unspeakable greatness. It is longer and finer than any of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Iskes^ though it yields in majesty to th« 
stupendous features of Loch Lomond. It does not possess the vastness 
of the Lake of Geneva ; it is inferior in magnitude, and peckaps io the 
height of its mountains, to the Lake Aaphaltides ; but its broad and ex« 
tended snrlhce covers the bottom of a profound valley, environed by lofty 
and precipitous eminences. Along the borders of this lake may suU be 
seen the remains of those ancient tombs, hrwn by the earliest inhabitants 
of Galilee io the rocks which foce the water ; the rocks about which havo 
a VOLCANIC appearance. Among the pebbles of its shore were pieces of 
a porous rock, resembling tbe substance called toad-stone in Engfamd; 
its cavities were filled with xcolite. Native gold was found here formerly. 
Among these stones was a beautiflil but very diminutive shell, a nonds* 
script species of bucccnum."— Dr. Clarke's Travels. 

* " That of Loch Ness, on the line of the Caledonian Canal, is 130 fath« 
oms in som# parts, which is four times the mean depth of the German sea ; 
and its bottom is actually thirty fathoms below the deepest part of t^at 
sea, between the latitudes of Dover and Inverness. The bonom of tbs 
Lake of Geneva, at the depth of 161 fathoms, reaches (torn the high plateau 
which surrounds it, to within 900 feet of the level of the Mediterranean."-— 
Euc. Brit. S. p. IM. 

t ** These districts are called their basins. Tbe basin is bounded by 
high land, which is sometimes mountainotis. The water descending trotn 
these collects into brooks. The brooks unite into rivulets. These united 
Ibrm the main trunk or river, which conveys tbe waters of the whole lo 
.thes^."— Xb.p. 100. 

t " The.fonn and appeanmee of rivsr-conrses lead to the conoloaioor 
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tgeocy of the watery torrents, ftom the higher grbunds, in 
forming these rivers, may be traced, and have been notio^ 
m several parts of the world.* Rivers, therefore, cannot 
have been as they are, immediately after the flood ; but must 
have taken several ages to form into what they now are ; but 
inot more than our usual chronology allows, for when water 
accumulates, the force of its collected weight is so tremen- 
dous, that, it has burst through rocks with an instantaneous 
suddenness when least expected, and made a chasm in a 
moment, and a channel rapidly afterward. Yet some 
theorists prefer to allow some thousands of years for such 
formations, t 

Besides carrying off the superfluous waters from the land, 
rivers perform the most important office!^ of fertilizing the 
districts through which they flow. Wherever there is water, 
there are vegetation, life, and beauty. Even sandy deserts 
become, as we have remarked, spots df nutrition and pleas- 
antness, where any spring or river moistens the surface. 
Rich products accompany their banks, effusions, inundations, 
and neighbourhood. The country which abounds with. them" 
is ever fertile and prosperous, and when once inhabited and 
cultivated, is distinguished by its opulence and population. 

tbat their cbanndls are generally the work of their own currents. We 
never find them flowing In. cavities which retain their natjurai shape ; 
bat always in beds cut. below the adjoining surface, and corresponding 
to the quantity of water. They do not accommodate themselves to the 
sarfbee of the country ; but flow near the sqrfbce, in low plains, and cut 
Ihnoagh a high ridge when it comes in the way; preserving a pretty ^ni- 
fbrm rate of descent, however great may be the undulations of the^ supe- 
^or soil."— :Enc. Brit. S. p, 160. 

* " The celebrated passage of Eclnse has exactly the dimensions'and 
appearance of a channel cut by the Rhone itself; and exhibits marks of 
' the action of the water far above the present surflice. 

*' In the Danube may be distinguished the basins of Bavaria, Austria^ 
and Hungary; fVom each of which the river escapes by a mountainous 
defile. The celebrated defile of Tempo in Thessaly ; the deep and, rugged 
clefts by which the Potomac, Susquehanna, and Delaware penetrate the 
barrier of the Alleghanies, all bear decisive marks of the action of the 
stream."--Ib. 161. 

t Thus one gentleman has imagined that "it maybe inferred, fh>m 
calculation, that 90,000 years have elapsed since the watere of the St. 
Lawrence began to flow" ! ! ! Bui the human mind loves often to deviate 
into extravagances. In one age it inveuts pagods; in another, augo- 
lies and divinations; in another, witches and fbrtune-tellera ; and in our 
own, many physical chimeras, gravely dressed and sometimes largely 
pstreaised. 

Vol. II.— Dd 
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They are always one of the greatest physical blessings that 
Providence confei-s upon the land which they adorn. 
' The space they occupy varies in different countries, bat 
amounts altogether to a very large aggregate^* 
But although the river-courses have been formed by the 
, forcing action of these macssive waters, where natural causes 
would so operate, yet we must consider these as always 
acting in subordination and conformity to the directing will 
and purpose, and to the accomplishment of the designs of 
the general Creator. They are too important in their results 
to have been left anywhere to change, and indeed could not 
be so ; for as they always flow from high ground to lower, 
they could not be everywhere, unless the surface had been 
previously so framed as to cause them to take place. If 

* The following table has been made of some of the most considerable 
rivers on the globe, taking the length of the Thames as the fixed raUo oT 
comparison :— • 



EUROPK. 

Rivers. 
Thames 
Rhine . 
Loire . 
Po 

Elbe . 
Vistula . 
Danube 
• Dnieper 
Don 

A.8U. 

Wolga . 
Euphrates 
Indus 
Ganges . 

Kangtse, China . 
Amour, Ch. Tartary 
Lena, As. Russia . 
Oby... ditto 

RICA. 

Nile 184 . 

(but uncertain.) 

▲us RICA. 

Bt. Lawrence, Including 

Lakes . . . 224 . 

Mississippi. . . 19 . 

Plata 134 . 

Amaion, not including 

Araguay . ..22^ 



Area of Basin 
in English miles 
5,500 
70,000 
48,000 
27,000 
50,0(10 
76,000 
310,000 
200,000 
205,000 

520,000 
230,000 
400,000 
420,000 
760,000 
900,000 
960,000 
1,300,000 

500,000 



000,000 
1,368,000 
1,240,000 



2,177,000 
Encyc Brit. 8. p. lOH 
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&e earth had been, as some ancient philosophers thought, a 
flat table, or a hollow dish, it would have tieen an immense 
swamp or inundation; but no rivers could have arisen to 
carry off the congregated waters. For these to be, it was 
aecessaxy that the surface should be varied into highland and 
low land ; and this variation requires due preceding foresight 
and adaptation, that 'it might be in such places, and of such 
local degrees and continuity, as would suit With the intended 
habitation, population, intercourse, destinations, insulations, 
and welfare of mankind. 

For as to the greater rivers, we may believe, from the 
magnitude of their effect and utility, that they were specially 
planned and appointed, and therefore, if natural causes were 
insufficient to produce their • channels, such additional exer- 
tions of power as were necessary to cause them, were ap- 
plied when required. 

AH these preparations and modifications have been ad« 
mirably made and adjusted to each other ; and from their 
well^arranged and well-proportioned provisions, earth is that 
serviceable and pleasing abode for both men and animals, 
which we find it to be. Such elevations and declivities 
have been everywhere produced, as would be subservient to 
this result ; and these must have been in the contemplation 
of the Deity during the diluvian subsidence and deposite, 
and have been then effectuated by the superintending in- 
tellifferiee and commanding power.* 

The effect and uses of the ocean are so intermingled 
with what the human race are essentially concerned with, 
that they could not have lived as they have done, if at all, 
without it. It forms a most important compartment of our 

* " As very large rivers, with namerous tributary streams, necessa- 
rily occupy tbe lowest situations in all countries, it foUowa that their 
courses have a very small declivity. The surface of the Amazon at 
Jaen, 3000 miles from the sea, has only an elevation of 194 toises, 
which gives five inches per mile for the mean tedl. In the last two hun- 
dred leagues from its course, the inclination is not believed to exceed 
eleven feet, or 9-10th8 of an inch per mile. The Ganoks, reckoning its 
sinuosities, has only a fall of four inches per mile from llurdwan, where 
it leaves the Himalaya chain, to the sea. Humboldt thinks the declivity 
in the lower course of the Mississippi still smaller. The Wolga, fttmi 
its course to the Caspian Sea, falls about five English inches per mile. 
The Nile, though it falls iVom a height of 10,000 feet at its head, accord- 
big fu Bruce, has a very small inclioaUoii in the lower part of its course." 
— Bnc. Brit. Suppl. 164. 
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terrestrial economy. It sefHiratee, and yet tinites, mankind. 
It keeps nations apart irom each other, and in mutual igno- 
rance and seclusion, so long as they are to be unknown and 
unvisited by each other. But it also presents the easiest 
channel of their communications and intercourse together, 
as soon as the timie arrives in which they are to have mutual 
dealings and intercourse. By the protracted separation, 
each is preserved in its distinctness, until grown up into its 
designed peculiarities; and is caused to remain ip them 
nntilthe diver^ty is sufficiently formed in body, habits, and 
ia mind. Then when the variety is secured, they are, as 
the intended period arrives, brought, by a train of directed 
causes, or influencing incidents, into mutual contact and 
Jaiowledge. 

The ocean is likewise a vast agent in the production of 
clouds andVinds, and all the electrical changes of the at- 
mosphere ; for the largest qu€uitity of aqueous evaporation 
is ever rising from it. It is the home of the great fish 
world, and tne natural bed and soil for all the testaceous 
genera and coral animals, for the cetaceous tribes, the 
marine animalculse, and for classes of vegetation peculiarly 
its own. For these inntunerable myriads of organized life, 
it has, therefore, been created, as well as for tihe agencies 
and phenomena which it occasions to the inanimate depart- 
ments of our earth.* Man only traverses it ; he would, 
probably, inhabit it, with a large portion of his multiplying 
population* if i1» rolling billows, and currents, and agitating 
tempests, did not unfit it for any comfortable or permanent 

* The following remarks on^he ocean are jnst and intelligent : 
"It is the great fountain of thoRe vapours which replenish our lakes 
and streams, which dispense fjsrtility to the soil, and clotbe the surface 
with la^uriant vegetation. By its Salutary action on thd atmosphere, it 
tempers the extremes of opposite seasons and climates. It affords an 
inexhaustible supply of animal (bod and of salt, a substance of the 
utmost value to human life. 

*' As the great highway of commerce, it connects the most distant 
parts of the globe ; and aJQfords the advantages of fVee and abundant 
communication to nations, which mountains and deserts seem to have 
separated fVom each other. Its shores have been in every age the grieat 
seats of civilization: in all the great coniinentf, rudeness and barbarism 
gww upion us as we advance into the interior. The central regions of 
Asia and Aflrica, fVom their want of inland seas like the Baltic, or navi- 
gable rivers like the Amazon, will be the last portion of the habitable 
fftobe over which ths arts will extend their empire."— Enc. Brit. Sup^. 
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Lahabitation. Some birds of the aquatic kind resort to it for 
food and pleasure ; and the penguin, so curious for her ar- 
ranged societies and vast colonial multiplication^ is found to 
use and enjoy it more spaciously than a land bird could have 
been expected to venture,* 

We find also many other species of birds hovering over 
the seas at considerable distances from land ;t and we know 
that the tortoise order navigate them to temote shores for 
parental purposes.^ A large species of the serpent class 
has also been noticed in several parts- of it.$ 

Facts hke these indicate that the ocean has been made 
for the use and enjoyment of several orders of the animal 
kmgdom, as well as for objects connected with human trans- 
actions and improvements ; indeed far more for what is im- 
portant and interesting to the other classes of animated 
nature, than for our race, though the king of all. It is 
associated with our convenience; but it is daily fulfilling 
designs and ends with which we have no immediate con- 
cern. 

One grand purpose it is always promoting, and this is, 
that it kindles irresistibly in every mind which views it, the 
emotion and sentiment of sublimity ; a feeling of vastness 
of extent and moving power ; a perception of grandeur, 
combined with the most ' attractive beauty, when the sun- 

* Captain Beechev mentions, in traversing the Soathern Ocean,*' As 
we approached Falkland Islands from Rio Janeiro, some PsNeuiNa were 
seen upon the water at a distance of 340 miles from the nearest land." 
— 'Voy. i. p. 16. . . . Of this singalar bird Mr. G. Bennett lately slated to 
tbe Zoological Society, that he had found a vast colony '* at the nortb 
end of Macquarrie Island, in the South Paciflc Ocean, which covers an 
extent of thirty or forty acres. The number of penguins collected on 
this spot is immense. During the whole of the day and night 30 or 
40,000 of them are continually landing, and as many going to sea. 
They are arranged, when on shore, in as compact a manner and in as 
regular ranks as a regiment of soldiers. They are clasaed with tbe 
greatest order. The young birds being in one situation ; the moulting in 
another; the sitting hens in a third, and tbe clean birds in a fourth. So 
strictly dn the birds In a similar condition congregate, that should a bird 
which is moulting intrude itself among those which are clean, it is im- 
mediately ejected (torn among them. WUile the female is hatching her 
eggs, the male bird goes to sea to collect food for her; after the 
young are hatched, both parents go to seaand bring home food for them.* 

t The presence of birds at sea is usually thought an indication that 
land is near ; but it is not then in sight, and is frequently not reached 
till after one or two days' fkrther sailing. 

t Sac. Hisc vol. i. (Fam. Lib., No. XXXII.) p. 350. $ lb. p. 4d0. 
I)d2 
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biiffht calm is adorning its. radiant and slumbering wares ; 
and of terrific majesty and aeitatin^ horror,' when the storm 
throws up its waves, and hurls their foariun^ masses with a 
resistless fury, as if destractioh were acting in a living form, 
and rushing determinedly to overwhelm us. Nothing more 
fiiUy impresses man wi^ a conviction of his personeu help- 
lessness, and comparative feebleness, when confronted with 
the forces of surrounding nature ; nor more compels him to 
feel, that- power, infinitely greater than his own, is ever sub- 
sisting above and about him, to which he is completely sub- 
jected, and against which he is impotent to straggle. He 
may give this never-dying power what denomination he 
chooses .; but it forces him, by the ocean tempest, by the 
aerial whirlwind, and by the appalling thnnder, to feel the 
certainty of its existence, and the tremendous possibilities 
of its agency. If he h% wise, he will recognise it as the 
herald, and representative, and proclaimer of the Deity 
himself, and as the sensorial proof that he exists, and reigns, 
and actuates, and providentially governs ; for the more ter- 
rible the agitation of the winds, and waves, and lightning 
appear, and by their effects prove themselves to be, the 
more evidence they give to our eysight and judgment, how 
speedily they would^ spread ruin and desolation through ma- 
terial nature, and over man's human world, if no superintend- 
ing and controlling mind watched and limited theur agency. 
The safety of our much-compounded globe, and of ourselves, 
depends every hour on the judgment and vigilance with which 
alLthe active forces of nature are coerced, guided, adjusted, 
and regulated, so that they never shall operate to produce 
geheral evil or universal destruction, or any more, than the 
permitted portion of either ; and yet without the guardian 
administrator, and according to their own ungoverned and 
rmrestricted properties and natural restlessness, it is obvious 
that in no long series of time, these impetuosities and col- 
lisions, if self-actuated only, would shake and sliatter all 
things into fractures, confusion, and death.* 

* The ocean, like the rest of material natiire, bas been created wit* 
tbe same divine taste for beauty, and exhibition of beauty to us, evea 
in tne appearances beneath its mighty waters. The following picture 
lUMbeen given of the Nortihcrn Suas :— 

*' Nothing can be more surprising and beautlAil than the singular 
eUamet* of the water of the Northern Seas. 

** As we passed slowly over tlie sorAoe, t|ie bottom, which here wu 
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The ocean was a device of the Alaag^tf, which, when 
executed, by placing the seas in their present positions and 
diffusion, gave to his providence the easy means and power 
of distributing the nations of which he meapt his human 
population to consist, in such locahties, and with such con- 
nexions and insulations, and immediate or future relations, 
as his progressive plan required. Colonization by coasting 
voyages, more or less distant, became thus always practice^ 
ble. It was never difficult to transport small bodies for new 
settlements, by boats or larger vessels. It was easy, by ad- 
verse winds, to waft some of these to greater remoteness, or 
to other points than they themselves intended. All such 
could be kept aloof from others as long as his designs re- 
quired ; and as they enlarged into tribes, or cities, and states, 
the ocean then became his convenient instrumentality ta 
such farther changes and circumstances as he meant to 
educe. 

For as none could traverse the ocean but those who ap- 
plied themselves to the art and practice of navigation, and 
became thereby maritime states,, it was only such as he led 
to be of this description, which could visit those that were 
raised and flourishing in the distant regions of the earth. 
Thus the first power which he produced- of this sort was the 
Phenician, whose navigating tendencies were enlarged by 

in general a white sand,, was dearly vidblej with its niinatest obfeets, 
where the depth was from twenty to twenty*flTe fhthoms. Hanging 
over the gun^/vale of the boat, with wonder and delight, I gazed on the 
■lowly moving aoene below. Where the bottom was sandy the different 
kiads of asteria, ech|ni, and even the smallest sheila, appeared at that 
great depth conapicuous to the eye. Now creeping along^ we saw flur 
beneath, the rugged sides of a mountain rising towards our boat, the 
bSse of which, purhapa, was hidden some miles in the great deep below. 
Though we were moving on a level surface, it seemed almost as if ws 
were ascending the height under us ; and when we passed over its mat' 
mit, which apparently rose to within a few feet of our boat, and cams 
again to the descent, which on that side was suddenly perpendicular, it 
seemed almost as if we had thrown ourselves down this precipice. Now 
ws came again to a plain, and passed slowly ovsr the submariiu 
forests and meadows which appeared in the expanse below, inhsbited 
doubtless by thousands of animals, to which they aJK>rd both ibod and 
Shelter, though unknown to man. I could sometimes observe large 
fishes of singular shape, gliding soAly through the wstery thickets, un- 
conscious of what was moving above them. As we proceeded, the bot- 
tom became no longer visible : its fairy scenes gradually fiided to tits 
Tlsw, and were lost in the dark green depths of the ocean.** 

C. Brooks's Travels to ths Noith Caps in 1810^ p. 1». 
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their offspring, the Carthaginiane. The Greeks, in their 
Cretan and other isles of the Cyclades and Egean sea, 
were the next nation which was formed to haye the mari- 
time propensity : and these soon spread their territorial set- 
tlements, till they became extensive colonizers on the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont above them ; and in no long time, 
also in lower Italy, and Sicily, and France. To these, in 
due time, the Romans succeeded, though with less activity, 
and with but little taste for commercial navigation. 

But when his new plans for the improvement of our Europe 
began to open, then several of its countries were induced, 
by the stimulus and necessities resulting from the Crusades, 
to cultivate their shipping, and to attempt distant voyages. 
The Hanse Towns, Italians, Flemings, and, in time, our 
£nglifih forefathers, were actuated by these impulses ; yet 
always restrained and governed as the purposes of the Great 
Kuler required. 

But when the time arrived for his causing the remoter 
nations of the earth to become known to us, we know his- 
torically, that of all the states of Europe bending their at- 
tention to maritime concerns, it was the Portuguese who 
were selected to pass the Cape of Good Hope, and discover 
the ocean passages to India and China ; as it was the Spanish 
nation who, in Tike manner, were urged and conducted to 
make the Americas known to the civilized world, and to 
begin our relations with them. 

The Dutch were then made the next most distinguished 
people for these distant navigations in the Asiatic seas ; as 
England became also on the Atlantic, for the purposes of 
planting a new race of mankind of her national species on 
the shores of North America. Thus the ocean was made 
the peculiar means in the hands of Providence of keeping 
away from both Eastern Asia and the Americas, those 
nations whom it did not choose to plant there, or to have 
frequent intercourse with them ; ana of leading over it to 
them, sueh as it was its will and suited its designs should 
have the dealings and settlements from which others were 
withheld. At present, the British nations have been raised 
to the colonial and governmental ascendency in India, Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia, South and West Africa, and in the eastern 
frontiers of North America; while the populations of the 
Spanish race are permitted to occupy and retain the Soutii 
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American continent ; eyenr one moved as the Great Director 
meant and* led, and all rolfiUing his wise and proapectiTO 
purpoaea, and Advancing his grand ulterior ends. 



LETTER XXn. 



hUmdBi Separatum qf Mankind into DitHnet Nationa and Commu- 
nitiet — AdaptaUon of the Earth to this Appointed Condition in iU 
various Regions and Countries— The Surface gradually JUted to thi$ 
Local Geography. 

Mt dear Son, 

Thb state of the human race, from the time that any 
notices of their tmnsactions appear, has never been that of one 
united community or empire. They have always appeared 
divided into many insulated populations, living apart from 
each other, and remaining in distinct and separate tribes or 
nations ; most of them unknown to the others, and usually 
hostile to each other, or ever ready to be so, from alarm, 
suspicion, or provocation. This is the historical fact, and 
from its occurrence and continuation, we can have no diffi- 
culty in marking it as a part of the divine plan as to human 
nature, that mankind should be thus divided ; should multi- 
ply in separated populations ; shpuld rarely unite and amal- 
gamate ; and that, by this arrangement, each should grow 
up into those peculiar species and modifications of moral and 
intellectual bemg which they severally display ; and that the 
maintenance of their distinguishing particularities should be 
assisted by their mutual fears, jealousies, or dislikes. 

What the actual events thus exhibit in certainty to us, the 
Mosaic history accounts for ; presents the origin of it to our 
view, and ascribes it to the same cause to which our reason 
refers it — the divine determination. It was the special will 
and appointment of God, that such should be the state of 
human kind after the deluge ; and it is noted to have Kegun 
about a century after the subsiding of the watery agitations. 

That such a partition would not at first be 'Chosen by the 
subsisting population, but would be resisted by it, we may 
from our owti feelings assume. Like our sheep and cattle, 
and many other classes of birds, fish, and quadrupeds, and 
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even izisects, ma^ is an aggregaling creature. Before savage 
habits and evil passions>di8unite iis into mistrust or hostility, 
our race loves and seeks to associate together. The natuikl 
feelings, by invisible tendrils, intwine and attach us into 
social union ; fear as well as mutual sympathy inclines us to 
it ; and the affinity which the renewed population, as spring- 
ing from one patriarch, had with each other, would concur 
with the moral sensibilities of their nature, to produce and 
perpetpate this effect, which at last cen^ents sill into such 
national cohesions and similarities th^t only external violence 
has been found of sufficient power, when once formed, to 
dissolve them. 

T^is sentimental tendency must have been strongly aug- 
mented by the political considerations of those who were 
born into human life aft^r the deluge. Awe, and fear, and 
wonder, and long-continuing alarm would be in every bosom 
for a coi^iderable time after the catastrophe, which could not 
but be, for many generations, the predominant subject of th.eit' 
thoughts and conversation. They would feel more safe from 
calamity by congregating together. They would dread new 
and unknown regions. They would be afraid to separate, 
lest disaster should attend them. They would hardly know 
where to be safe ; and therefore the historical fact which 
the Hebrew Genesis announces to us is quite natural, that 
they should resolve to Uve together as one people, and should 
found a city for their residence and social aggregation, that 
they might not separate. It is equally probable that in ordfer 
lo protect themselves from a recurrence of overwhelming 
waters, they should think of forming lofty edifices, in whose 
upper portions they might find a refuge against such inunda- 
tions as might rush upon the level plains.* The level of fif- 
teen cubits might have seemed surmountable by human in- 
genuity. 

But this determination to adhere together as one nation, 
and to become distinguished by remaining such, and thereby 
becoming in time a multitudinous and mighty population, was 
in direct opposition to the design of their Creator, in that part 
of the plan of human nature which was now to be carried 
into execution. This required that mankind should not 
grow up into one dense population, or be massed and con* 

* Genesis zi. 3, i. 
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fined into one yast empire, UVing in a few overcrowded cities, 
and thereby occupying a very small portion of the earth. It 
was not suited to the improve|Qent of human nature, that 
one uniform system of habits, and manners, and pursuits 
should pervadb all the human race. It was not for the ad- 
vantage of mankind that there should be only a Chinese form 
of human nature in the world. It was, therefore, the set- 
tled determination of the Creator, that as soon as the re- 
newed population became numerous enough to be divided, 
they should be disparted and moved into distinct and sep> 
arated portions, which should be scattered and placed at a * 
distance from each other, and, in these different locations, 
should gradually be formed into many varieties of mind, man^ 
ners, and occupations, and be kept aloof from each other 
nntil these diversities were secured and established ; and 
afterward should only have that sort^of intercourse and re- 
lations with each other which the appointed economy of hu- 
man affairs should make expedient for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the divine government. 

The united population resisted this intention, and pursued 
their own schemes to prevent the ordained division and dis- 
location ; and nothing less than a superhuman interposition 
could have effectuated the separation. But when ttiis was 
resolved upon, the mode chosen for, realizing the divine pur- 
pose was one of simple, sa^cious, and irresistible operation. 

Nothing unites associating mankind more naturally and 
more cordially than a similarity of language. It creates a 
social relationship wherever it exists ; and the new race had 
continued, after the deluge, with this interesting and effect- 
ive band of intellectual, kinship.* It was therefore to this 
that the divine agency was directed. This mental chain of 
social alliance was broken up. A supernatural operation on 
their vocal or^ns and memorial associations, separating the 
sounds of their utterance from their sensorial ideas, so far 
as to confound this connexion, .and to make certain portions 
unintelligible to the other, was put into action, f The con- 
fusing effect was instantaneous, and the consequences de- 

, * " And the whole eanh was of one language and of ^ne speech ;" or, 
as the Hebrew literally is, '* of one lip and of the same words.'*— 
Genesis xi. 1. 

t ** Let us go down and confound their language, that they may not 
undersund one another's speech."— Gen. xi. 7. 
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eisive! Those who co&Id lindfir^tand each other would soon 
collect together, apart from the rest. Evefy one would 
'separate from those who were incomprehensible by him. 
The awfal change Would be felt to be a production of divine 
power ; and being accompanied by a declaration of the 
great purpose for which it was inflicted, the wiser indiyi4- 
uals would' soon concur in the counsels of their better judg' 
ment, indeed of obvious common sense, and would recom- 
mend an immediate obedience to the requisition of that 
Omnipotence whom it was absurdity to oppose. • The mode 
of execution was easy, by all i^ho were intelligible to each 
other separating from those who were not so, and by those 
uniting into little societies who found they could harmonize 
together. As these would severally live most peaceably and 
comfortably by themselves, and therefore in a different lo- 
cality from others, migrations of this sort would be resolved 
upon; and suitable stations would be selected, either' ac- 
cording to such divine suggestions as should be conmiu- 
nlcated, or according to such natural agencies and circum- 
stances as would then be operating to similar results. The 
divine purpose was thus accomplished of causing them to 
settle in different colonizations.''* 

What history and revelation thus concur to assure us did 
take place, we may perceive, by glancing at the geographical 
state of the earth, had been foreseen and provided for, 
when the configuration and condition of the surface were 
arranged and settled after the diluvikn commotion. If we 
compare the geological face of the globe with this historical 
certainty of the division and dispersion of the human popu- 
lation into distinct and separated tribes and nations, and with 
their permanent continuance in this state, we shall be struck 
with the manifest adjustment of the on'e circumstance with 
the other. For as ground is prepared by human, skill and 
industry to be a garden or fields of 'com, so was the sur- 
face of the earth put into those shapes and conditions which 
would correspond with these intended divisions of the human 

* " So the |x>rd scnttnred them abroad firom thence, upon the Aice of 
all the earth ; and they left off to build the qity."— Gen. xi. 8. Of fiber's 
sons, ** the name of one was Peleg: for in hfs days was the earth di- 
vided.**— Gen. X. S5. As the word Peleg signifies divtsion, it is reasona- 
bly inferred that the disparting of mankind occurred at the period of his 
nativity, and Pslsg was born in the 101st year after the ilood.— Ih. . 10. 
IS, 14, 16. V 
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f ftc'e ; and which would separate its populations from each 
othet} and keep them in this state, and prevent them from 
ftgaiti intermingling -and amalgamating, and from ever be* 
coming one people, one empire, dne uniform set and kind 
of assimilated human beings. 

The continental land S the eafth, that part which the' 
ocean waters did not cover, was therefore not made to be 
one level plain, one circuitous series of even surface, every- 
where cultivable and everywhere accessible, which the hu- 

,man race might traverse with ease and celerity, from ndrth 
to south, or from east to west. Such facilities of movement 
and intercourse were reserved for the later ages of the world, 
of which the present day seems to be a commen<retnMit, 
when art and science would be led to surmount the opposing 
obstacles of established nature. Our canals, roads, steam- 
vessels, improved navigsction^ railroads, and other contrivances 
of safe and rapid motion, are overcoming distance and im- 
pediment, by the applicable resources tff mechanical knowl- 
edge and experimental assiduity. But communications,- pas- 
sage, conveyance, travelling, and marching with this mtitual 
freedom and rapidity, werfe inconsistent with the divine pur- 
poses in the ancient state of his human world ; and thete- 
ffke every natural obstacle to sucih intercourse was established 
in the form and condition of the surface of the earth, at the 
secession of the diluvian waters, which for majiy succeeding 
ages of human nature would prevent such a result. Hence' 
the general superficies was divided into distinct terrestrial , 
compartments, separated from each other by mountains, 
deserts, forests, lakes, marshes, rivers^ wild heaths, and frozen 
r^giaWy which were long unpenetrated, or inac<Jes«ible, or 
which could not be traversed by manidnd, with their ancient 
means and resources of distant transport. These geological 
obstru(;tions insulated tribes and nations from each other, and 
kept them so disparted, and protected them from each other's 
invasion and hostilities, and made the one even ignorant 
.of the other's existence, and averse to any political ititer- 
course. A sKght glance at the state of the earth in this re- 
spect will show you how fully and how naturally this special 
object was provided for and produced. 

The portions of the earth which have been ordained to 
be in the state of sandy deserts,, separating large tracts of 

^ continent from each other, chiefly prevail in the Asiatic and 

• Vol. II.— Ee 
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Afiican quarters of the globe, and' most, extensively in the 
latter. After a fertile stretch of land along its seashores, the 
whole northeast portion of Africa has been in this condition, 
and to a vast extent.* Beyondthe Atlas chain of mountains 
which bound the southern districts of Morocco, that immense 
desert begins, which spreads into the regions where the ne- 
^0 population commences, and separates them from all land 
facilities of intercourse with thie great ■ civilized nations that 
have been distinguished in human history, t In South Africa 
others of the same sort occur ;t but their extent iias not 
been ascertained, nor do we yet know how much of the central 
and «outhe^stern territories of this continent may be in this 
condition. They occur in Turkestan, Arabia, and Syria, and 
other parts of Asia. All these, which are already known, 
form a vast zone of deserts, whose united extent has' been . 
calculated to spread over a fourth part of the dry land of Asia 
and Africa.^ Their character is very peculiar, and irom 
this, and from their at^^zing spread and continuity of extent, 
they tauat fulfil some important effect in our present earthly 
mechanism» which hmnaa sagacity has not yet descried.!} 

* " The whole northeast part of AfMca consists or a mighfy expanse 
of desert sand, expanding for upward of 1000 miles in each direction. 
Th,e chains of arid and rocky roopntains by which it is tiaveraed, gire 
only a more rugged and dreary character to this immenm waste.'' — 
li^urray, Encycl. Geog. p. 1144. . , 

t "Then follows the immense ocean ot desert, nearly 3000 miles in 
leogth and lOOO in breadth, reaching across the whole continent fhmi 
east to'west, and from north to south, between latitude IS^ snd 30o. 
The sterility of the. scene is only interrupted by a n(|rrow line of not 
above half a mile, formed by the course of the Nile through Nubia, and 
by a few islands, or oases, scattered at wide intervals over this immeas- 
urable waste; these spots affbrding springs, verdure, and a few days' 
support to a scanty population."— lb. p. 1136. 

I " In South Africa, some late observem, in travelling inland from the 
Cape, have canght a glimpse of vast expanses of desert, reported almost 
to rival those at the opposite extremity of the continent."— lb. p. 1136. 

^ *' The sandy zone includes also the eastern part of the great Alpine 
girdle. It is therefofe more accurate to consider it as extending across 
the African continent in a band of 13^ in breadth. From the Red Sea it 
turns a Uttle to the northwards; and in the Ibrm of a truncated triangle 
resting upon the sea its a basis, it reaches oblimiely dcross the continent of 
Asia, to the 50th degree oflatitude and the 120th oflongitudd ; including 
Northern Africa, Arabia, Piersia, Cabul, Bucharla, Sind, Thibet, and the 
weaie[rn part of Chinese Tartary; and embracing an area of 6,500,000 
square miles,, or nesrly one fourth of the two continents through which 
It passes."— Encyo. Brit. p. 158. . 

II " This tract is characterized by vast desert pli^ins, formed of very 
light moveable sands, which assume the form of wavo^ ; by bumisf 
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In Europe they are rao-e, and nearly as much so in America, 
though in the southern regions of this continent there are 
occasionally some indications of them.* 

At both the poles, the freezing severity of the cold makes 
nearly all within the Arctic circle uninhabitable by men) and 
causes the lower districts which are contiguous to these^ to 
be but little ocoupied or visited by the human race.t For 
their occupation, that portion of the globe which forms the 
temperate and torrid zones, contains the only regions that 
liave been provided and fitted. In these mountains have 
been established, which were intended to keep mankind 
apart from each other, and to make all access between them 
long impossible, and at all times difficult. They have been 
found unportant protectors of the independence of nations, 
and most useful repressions of that grasping ambition which 

- military power and activity have so often cherished and sought 
to indulge, at the expense of human liberty and comfort. 
It is from their position and effects in the structure, of the 
surface^ that the present form of the regions of the earth 

, principally arises.): Moun^ns have also m them other re- 

and pestilential winds ; by an extraordinaiy aridity and want of rivers ; 
and by an abundant fonnation of salt, sometimes depoaUed like a croat 
on the surface, sometimea mixed with the inferior salt. Except the 
Indus and the Oxus, there is not a river of any size within this immense 
region, which is twice as large as Europe.**— Encyc. Brit. p. 158. 

* " There are no real deserts in South America, except a narrow tract 
or rock and quicksands on the coast of Peru, between CoqulYnbo and 
Lima, on which no rain ever fkUs."— Humboldt, Pera. Narr. vol. 4. 

t " A permanent zone of ice surrounds each pole, the breadth of which 
varies with the seasons. In a general point of view, the icebound seas 
and lands are nearly conterminous with the Arctic circle in the northern 
hemisphere, and with the parallel of 60O in the south. In the one case, 
they occupy one twelfth, in the oilier about ohe seventh of the iiemi- 
sphere.^— Enc. Ed. S. p. 169. *'I< is not quite agreed that arfy navigator 
has been within 6^ degrees of the Nokth PnliS, although some accounts 
pretend to a still nearer approach. The fiKilare of Capt. Coolc's attempt 
to peoetrato to the South Polk gav^ rise to an idea that it is sur- 
rounded with fixed ice to the distance of eighteen or Iftdegrees. A re- 
cent Russian expedition could not get beyond 70" 8'. But Mr.- Wed- 
dell reached 255 miles nearer the pole, and contends that the South Pole 
rauBt be free from ice."— Murray, Enc. Geog. p. 185. 

t " If we consider the old continent attentively, we shall find that its 
general form, the declivity of its enrfkce, and the course of its rivers, 
arechiefly determmedby one great zone of mouniains, which traverse it 
from one extremity to the other, at the mean latitude of 4Qo north. This 
Alpine girdle has its origin on the shores of the Atlantic, between the 
parallels of 30^ and 42^ ; from which, in several chains, muter the names 
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suits of groat :inipoTt^nee to m»nkin(l, -and appear to occupy, 
altogether, a portioji (Of its surface not much less than that 
which has been assigned to be saud; desert.* 

It is .quite absurd to make it a complaint against ProTi- 
,dence, thpt deserts, .forests and mountains, swamps and 
lakes, abstract so large a portion of the land surface of the 
earth from the use and habitation of mankind j because we 
s6e that, notwil^standiiigtheexisteijce of these, a far greater 
.portion of cultivable lapd than men were ever meant to oc- 
cupy, has been left free for them to appropriate to their use, 
whenever it should be needed. But so far have they been 
from wanting to use what w^ fully accessible and applicar 
ble, that they have, in all ages, permitted a very large pre- 
. portion indeed of good and fertile land to remain in the state 
,of forests of great' extent, although every tree that they con- 
sist of is removable at any time by human skill and indu»« 
try. Wherever they choose to reside, they soon level the 
forest and cld^r the ground. 

For their actual h&itation and use, both plains and valleys 
have been copiously formed, in the distribution of the new 
surface. ProlifiG valleys accompany all the mountains and 
hills, and mostly abound with the richest vegetation. A 
<gteat portion of the north of Europe and Asia presents a spa* 
cious plain, fit fpr the cultivation of all that its population 

of Atlas ojt ,tbe sontli, and tbe Pyrenees, Alps, and Mount Hemns on 
the north, it passes into Asia. There, under the names of Caucasus, 
Taurus, and.Elbourz, it is couthined eastward to 70° of longitude. Al 
this meridian it divides into two branches, one of which, the Himalaya 
range, takes a direction 8. B., and terminates within 500 miles of thS 
Bay of Bengal. Tha other. Mount Altai and YaMouny, passes north- 
eastward to ths Pacific Ocean at lat. S5o. Its entire longth is HOOOmlles 
to 1400 Ev long. Its breadth varies from 500 to 2000 mileB."— Enc, Brit. 
S. p. 156. 

* " This great Mediterranean band of mountains may be considered 
as the spine of tbe ancient continent. It determines the direction and 
elevation of tbe surface over nine tenths of Europe and Asia, one fifth of , 
Aflrica, the course of all the great riverain the old world, except the Nile 
and the Niger, and in some measure the climate of tbe different regions. 
It encloses within its extreme branches Spain, Barbary, Italy, Switzer* 
land, Southe/n -Germany, Hungary, tbe Mediterranean Isles, Turtcey 
in Europe and Asia, Persia, Bucharia, Thibet, and Chinese Tartaryi 
ail of which countries consist either of table land, or of valleys placed 
between the different chains. 

** The. surface of this mountainous zone occupies a space of 5,000,006 
of square miles, and embraces Persia, Phosnieia, Assyria, Asia Minor) 
GnecB, and Italy, all the early seats of civUization.>'~Ib. p. 157. 
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need for their comfoitable subsistence.* A sipiilar ampli- 
tude of the same description of soil spreads alonff the east- 
ern dimensions of Asia, but not ill all parts equally service* 
ablest In Africa the plains are of smaller size, from her 
vastitude of desert ; but in South America, a uniform tract 
of level country extends into an immense expansion of soil, 
mostly uncultivated, part of wb^ch sustains millions of ani- 
mals useful to man-t North America also presents an abun- 
dance of prairies and savannas, full of the most exuberant 
vegetation ;^ the whole presentizigto human industry a quan- 
tity of ground which would, at aU times, supply several mul- 
tiples of the largest amount of human population that has 
ever been co-existing on our globe, if it is well, properly, 
and sufficiently cultivated and' attended to. 

Besides these habitable and uninhabitable, or less ^abifa- 

* " Commencing from the eastern shores of tfte North Sea snd the 
Baltic, it extends in one vast plain, onbroken by a single chain of moun- 
tains, except the Urals, to the North Pacific Ocean. This plain, the 
largest on the globe, including generally the whole space between the 
50th and 70ih parallels^ has an average breadth of 1400 miles, and a 
length of about 6000, and comprehends an area of 6,500,000 square 
miles, or rather more than one fburth of Europe and Asia. It embraces 
the western part of France, all Holland, Northern Germany, Prussia, 
and the whole of Russia.*'— Cnc. Bnt. S. p. 158. 

t " Fryn the longitude of 30** to the eastern extremity of Asia, a vast 
plain extends ; one finh of which jdeclines to the Black Sea and Cas- 
pian, the other four fiahs to the Frozen OcSan. Between the parallels 
of 50<* and 60° the soil is generally capable of culture, and in maQy places 
rich ; but it is intermixed with extensive sandy deserts.''— lb. 

t " The low region of this continent is divided intp three great plains, 
which form the basins of the three principal rivers, the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the Plata. The Llanos and Pampas afford pasmrage to . 
millions of cattle."— Maclaren. 159. ..." In the northern corner is that 
great expanse of the Llanos of the Orinoco, estimated at 261,000 miles, 
eavered with gigaittic grasses, yet atiU almost uncultivated; while ki 
the southern part, the immense surface of the Pampas, bordering the 
Plata, displays its fertility only uy the numberless herds of wild cattle 
which have multiplied amid its pastures. The area, according to Hum- 
boldt, comprehends 1,215,000 milea.'''^:^urray, Enc. Geo. 1289. 

$ Of ** the plains of America we may remark three systems : one is 
the plain along the Atlantic between that ocean and the eastern range of 
mountains ; to this belong the original territory of the United States and 
that of Brar^il : the former, moderately; the latter, luxuriously fertile. The 
second plain is that on the opposite side of the continent, between the 
great western chain and the Atlantic. But the plains which extend through 
the centre of the continent, between the great ranges of the eastern and 
western mountains, are of prodigious extent, exceeding even those which 
eover so great a part of Aftlca and Asia. They are almost throughout 
eompletely watered, and overgrown in many places with even an excesr 
sire luxuriance of vegetation."— lb. 

£e3 
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ble parts of the eairdt, a ptoportiDn as great as that which ham 
been subjeeted to eultivation, and anciently of a far larger 
quantity, has remained in the, state pf forests of varying mag« 
nitttdfe. These h^ye, in every age, contributed largely to 
keepi nations^ aloof from eiach other, tod in their independent 
state, and aTeon ignorant of £)M:hodler'8existen«^e or approach- 
able vicinity, tliat neither might intrude on the other. Their 
existence proves the fitness oi -the ^soil for productive hus- 
bandry, of some sort Or other ; and it jdso shows that the 
space they occupy hw not yet been wanted by mankind — 
for w^etever man .chooses to se^le and till, he soon levels 
the unresisting trees by axe or by fire, and, in no long time, 
clears the soil he wao^s of her umbrageous, tenants.* They 
supply him, indeed^ ^th the materials of all those eonve- 
piences and useful structures which his art and labour can 
make wood and tinker of every kind to furnish to him. 
Moveable at all times by his will and power, they do him no 
injury by subsisting until he requires the ispace they fill ; and 
when they fall at his command, they benefit him by all the 
fabrications to which they are converted. Thus they oper- 
.ale ^to repress hij^mai^ restlessness and. dififiisionr while these 
would be injurious ; but are i-emovable at all times by mod- 
erate labour, when an improved population requires more 
territory for' its subsistence. The separation by the' seas is 
x>f the same vincible nature. In the earliest ages, men Uke 
the Egyptians dreaded and shunned it. It was visited and 
passed only by slow degrees, as some nations improved in 
xx>^^nerce ai^d knowledge>r-^ut was meant to be as traversa- 
ble as land, in the appointed period of genesai intercourse 
and conjmunicated benefits. 

Siiich are the leading features and state into which the 
sarUuse of our globe has been purposely arranged, as far as 
it is connected with my present subject to notice them. 
As but a comparatively small portion of it was wanted for 
.that amount of population which the Deity has chosen should 
.only be on ^he e*rth at the same time, such a portion only, 

^ The Qortbem plains of America are " overspread witti dreory pine 
liorestB." . . . Ttie " vast and Uaturuint plain in the heart of South 
'Anoerica, is coyewd aa yet with unbroken native forests, and tenanted 
ky rade and savage tribes. Humboldt retikons H at 2,34tit000 miles.'*— 

Blurray, Enc. Geo. 1289 All thsotfaer parts of the world still contain 

forests of varying size. One Hf 80 miles long exteads ia Servia still bs- 
ypnd Belgrade. 
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k itsTarious regions, has been cnhivated md inhabited by 
mankind : and what they have xtaed and needed, it has been 
his ^iU that they ahould occupy, in disperw^ and bften 
scattered divisions, The event has attested to us, thift it 
has been his lasting determination that the human race 
should nev^ be coalesced into one mass, one dense nation, 
or one empire ; nor that the portion of the earth which they 
would require &r their subsistence, should be in one con- 
nected extent. They are, therefore, spread and settled in 
almost every region of thehabitaUe portions, although only 
partially cultivating most, and in many rather traversing 
them in changeaU^ migrations, than fixing themselves to 
colonize in abiding permanence. 

From these facts it is obvious, that the remainder of the 
surface, all that man does not thus occupy^ even where he 
is residing, has been created for other purposes than those 
which relate to his existence. Some of these appertain to 
the sustentation and perpetuation of the whole terraqueous 
fabric ; but besides all such aj^licatious, we perceive that 
the largest portion of our surface is under the occupation of 
two grand divisions of organic life, which appear in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. Of these, the most ex- 
tensive occupants are ,the classes of the former. Trees, 
shrubs, herbs, grass, and the floral plants, which seem to 
have been made expressly for their beauty and for pleasing 
us, and all that can be sensible of pleasure ^om it^ are 
everywhere diffused. Sand and flinty rock alone repel 
their germination, and yet even in these homes of barren- 
ness some species of vegetation will emerge into visible life. 
But wherever there is vegetable, there is also animal ex- 
istence. Birds, insects, reptiles, worms, and quadrupeds of 
' some kind or other, soon appear when any of the means of 
their nutrition arise, and from the universal occupancies of 
the parts, which nian does not need or appropriate, by these 
orders of living things, the inference is obvious and certain, 
that our earth has been formed for them, and with reference 
to their subsistence and. multiplication as well as for' ours, 
though we are yet unable to discern what are the particular 
designs and ends which their Creator has had in view in 
framing, diffusing, and supporting them. Their immense 
numbers, and most curious and accurate formations, however, 
imply, that they fulfil some important objects in the schema 
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of. our earthly creation, though these are what we are not 
yet competent, for want of superior information, to ascer- 
tain. The fact also that certain vegetables are confined to 
certain districts or limi^, and that almost every coonlTy 
possesses a vegetation peculiar to itself, evinces a special 
exertion of tl^^u^ht and invention in the creation of the 
various plants which exist, so that they should be adapted 
to the localities in which they were intended to appear. 
The material agents by which they are affected are heat, 
light, moisture, soil, and atmosphere ; bat the state of these 
differs in the various climates and regions of the globe. 
That such plants should, exist in each country as the pe- 
culiar operation of these different elements will suit and 
favour, IS. an evidence how carefully the device and struc- 
ture have been adapted to the external agencies that were 
to act upop them.* It is this expenditure of deliberating 
and adjusting thought, which leads the mind to infer that 
there are greater objects and purposes connected with them 
than we have yet expbred. The student of the divine 
philosophy of creation has here a large field for his most 
searching meditations. But at present, clouds and darkness 
rest upon it. The Scriptures give us no assisting ideas on 
the subject. They only represent to ^s, that every animal 
has the powers and qualities which the Almighty has chosen 
for it, and which none but himself could have given ; and 
that the smallest animal, the least valued sparrow, is an 
object of his notice and providence, as well as the human 
race. Qe has equally connected the vegetable kingdom 

* " Tbe palnM, the tree ferns, tbe parasitical orchids, are ever t<m- 
fined to the tropics ; the cruciferous and umbelliferous plants almost ex- 
clusively to the temperate regions; while the coniferous plants, and 
many of the amentaceous tribes flourish in those of the north."— Mur- 
ray's Enc. Geo. p. 230. 

** In tropical countries, the fbrm, the colour, and the odour of plants, 
are developed to the utmost. Here the palm rears its towering stem, 
and sends forth its gigantic leaves. Groves abotind, ever verdant. 



bloomipf . and productive. As we recede fhrni the equator, the pnim 
tribe and many others become gradually fewer; and at last entirely give 
way to deciduous plants, or plants hybemafing or sleeping in the colder 



season ; and which vegetate only in rhe warmer season of the year. 

** lu tropical countries, the leaf buds of plants are without coveting or 
protection, and fireeiy exposed to the atmosphere ; but, in climates where 
the seasons changCrthe leaf buds arc provided, almost invariably, with 
coverings, within which they are cradled.'*— Dr. Frout's Bridg. Treat, 
p. 373-9. 
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^ith his creative and continued csste. These truths mark 
the importance in his sight and in his system, both of plants 
and of the animated classes, but gjye no elucidation of his 
particular ends and purposes, which lyre accomplished by 
their existence.* 

On the divine purposes connected with the new state of 
the surface which followed the deluge, we may remark, 
that it mu^t have been intentionally adapted to suit and 
produce the permanent and regular consequences which 
nave resulted from it. It must have been so disposed and 
settled, that.^ agricultural soil ^ould be the uppermost 
bed ; that the under strata should be such as would keep 
this in constant fertility in its general extent ; that a suffix 
cient quantity of moisture, and no more, should foe retained 
near it ; and the (est be kept in springs, channols, and res- 
ervoirs, not deeper than would suit human use and con- 
venience ;. and that the coal beds should be so distributed 
in the various regions of the earth, as to be ready to supply 
the need of fuel to mankind, when the progress of civiliza- 
tion bad cut down the forests, and should, therefore, not be 
overwhelmed by any masses of strata which would make 
them inaccessible or undiscoverable. The same precau- 
tionary care was equally necessary as to the metals, and to 
the many earths and minerals which would be wanted in the 
arts and workmanship of human life, and especially in that 
powerful instrument of improvement, the iron metal. 

The surface required also to be formed and adjusted with 
due regard to the^ quantity of evaporation that was to issue 
from it, and to the sustained continuity of this unceasing 
ojjeration — to the dews that were to arise — and to the con- 
stitution and maintenance of the atmosphere — and to the 
production of the proper temperature in each clime and 

* There has been obviously a designed and regulated system estab- 
lished and parstted in thegrowtb, tocalisatidns, and adaptations of plants. . 
** As we withdraw Arom the equator, vegetation is on a less magnificent 
scale. Number in some degree compensates for magnitude. Thus, in- 
stead of the single stupendous tuft of the palm, we have numerous con- 
gregated buds of our deciduous trees. Instead of the gigantic and soli- 
tary grasses of the torrid zone, we have the smaller and gregarious 
varieties. Some of these, as the cerealia or cora tribe, with their 
myriads of seeds, give us an inexhaustibfe supply of forinaceous aliment. 
Others, as the grasses, properly so called, clothe our meadows with 
verdure, even to extreme latitudes, and are equally productive of matter 
purely herbacsous."-*J)r. Prout's Bridg. Treat, p. 380. 
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ieason, with al! which things the earth and its interior strata 
•re materially connected. 

Another principle must have also influenced the deposition, 
contents, and position of the surface rocks in the state we 
now find them, which our scientific men aire only as yet 
beginning to attend to ; and this is, the presence or produc- 
tion, distribution and movement of the electric, caloric, and 
magnetic fluids. It is probable that on these, and upon the 
effect of the present composition of the earl^ with respect 
to them, the system of our weather, our winds, and storms, 
lightnings, vegetation, animal motivity, and all the meteoric 
phenomena, in no small degree depend. None of these 
could be what they are, or act as they do, if the rocky 
masses that we move upon had not been what they are, if 
there be any connexion between the one and the other.* 

The last ' formation of the surface must have also been 

* The new facta that have been recently observed concerning the; 
electrical relations of the earths and metals, imply that ttiey are not 
wieless or in^cient in their nubcerraneoiis positions. Mr. Fox has ob- 
served that the metalliferous veins haves real electricity ; this, flrom its 
very nature, cannot be an inactive property. Mr. Henwood has repeated 
Mr. Fox*8 experiments in 40 or 50 places, and considers his. results to 
confirm them. .Mr. Fox is disposed to refer some of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism to electric currents existing hi theise veins. Mr. 
Faniday has discovered that electrical currents are not only excited daring 
the motion of metals, but that such currents are transmitted by them. 
Mr. Christie found that a peculiar polarity is imparied to iron by the 
simple set of rotation, and Mr. Arajo, that analogous effects take place 
during the rotation of all metals. 

Electrical currents are excited in the earth, in consequence of the 
rotation with which the phenomena of magnetism are thought to be 
connected. See Mr. Chrialie's Report Srit. Assoc. 1811, p. 117-8. 

Dr. Prout remarks, " We must suppose currents of electricity to cir- 
culate witkiJi the earth, and more especially near its surface, and to be 
continually passing from east to west in planes parallel to the magnetic 
equator. These would explain the magnetic directive property of the 
earth."— Dr. Proui's Bridg. Treat, p. SSf. Mr. Faraday has (bund that 
numerous substances are non-conductors of electricity in s «did state, 
but become good conductors when fluid or when (Vozen ; and it has been 
stated that he has iUscuvered that the ethereal fluid enters as a truly con- 
stituent part of all bodies. 

These ideas show that (he nature, position, and local distributions of 
the roc^ks and superincumbency of their strata, should b« studied now 
with regard to (heir electrical relatione and ellbcts, as their formatimis 
and arrangements must have been adjusted to these. 

Until these are ascertained, we shall not be able to discover the true 
philosophy of the geological structure of the earth. But these considers' 
tians also give ns additional reasons to infer, that scientific plans and 
fl>reseeing and adapting care have been essentially required in Hs 
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regulated and governed; for the seas to be in the stations 
theyoccupy, and to be lastingly confined within the bounda- 
ries in which we find tkem. A proportioned expanse of 
i cavity was necessary for this effect, and an adapted depres- 
f sidn of the land towards them, with a due elevation of the 
interior soil into such higher ground as would admit the 
nVera to roll down their superfluous streams. All these 
effects, and numerous others which need not here be de« 
tailed, required a peculiar arrangement of the last surface 
rocks, and of their metals and minerals, or the uses and 
benefits which have resulted from them would not have 
occurred. Specific plans, supernatural agency, and a direct- 
ing execution, appear in every part. Nothing could have 
been left to chance, or mere natural sequences, on such 
subjects as these. We shall not err, if we believe that our 
habitable ground and its under strata were formed as delib- 
erately and scientifically, as a palace or cathedral has been 
constructed by human' art and care. The structure will, 
never be intelligible to us without Uiis supposition. 

It is not necessary to suppose that when Noah left the 
ark the whole earth was divested of the waters. ' No larger 
portion would be at first required for the use of living beings, 
than the space which their subsistence needed. As man- 
kind and animals increased, more regions of dry land would 
be wanted ; but it would be quite sufficient for their con- 
venience if the waters withdrew in proportion as they 
spread. I mention this, because the rocks, in many parts, 
seem to indicate, that several great districts were under 
water much longer than others. The limestone masses are 
unequally distributed, and occur in peculiar lines and portions. 
They are as much wanting in some regions, as they are 
vast and continuous in others. Hence the process of form- 
ing the surface may have been in gradual operation in many 
' countries, for several centuries after the deluge^ before hu- 
man population had extended itself to them. 

Asia first nourished the renewed race ; and while man 
spread within it, the European cofitinent may have been 
under the dominion of the waters. It is thought that £u- 
ropMB, for some time, consisted of a series of immense lakes, 
or internal seas, between the acclivities or the roots of its 

construction, so that every part might be compared and placed according 
to the laws snd deaigncd effects and changes of this potent floid. 
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great mountains. This may haye been so. .It was an an^ 
cient opinion that Thessaly was a lake. It is now thousht^ 
that the country through which the Rhine flows was lute- 
Wise such. The basin m which the Lake of Constance still 
' remains, was one of these. Ano^er has been traced in 
Badep, from Upper Alsace to Mentz. A series of the same 
sort Kas been found to accompany the course of the Danube^ 
Bavaria was a vast lake : the Austrian dominions, from Pas- 
sau ; and another up to Presburg. Hungary is a great cir- 
cular basin of an anterior sea. The Baimat is another, but 
smaller. The plains of Moldavia and Wallachia, up to the 
Black Sea, present a similar valley, that was once covered 
with water. The Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Mediterranean, are but a continuation of' these ; but being 
the lowest of all these regions, and on a level with the gen- 
eral ocean, the waters here remain . as seas, because they 
cannot find a lower place.* 

The gradual dissemination of mankind and of animals 
must have ,been always governed by the' state of each 
locality.' 

One consequence of this inundated state of many part* 
of the earth would be, that marine plants would overspread 
its surface below the waters, and that its first inhabitants^ 
where they prevailed, would be marine animals. Shellfish 

* Aristotle notices the ohatiges of countries by the gradcral disap- 
pearance of (heir waters from them. " This happened to Hellas,^ aotf 
aboQt the refioAB of Argos and Myeentt ; for in the Trojan times, the 
ragions about Argos being In a watery state could nuitntain but few ; 
whereas Mycepa was beuer off in this respect, and therefore had the 
higher honour ; but now, its land has altogether dried up and become 
sterUe. What was then barren froai its laky state, has now beceme 
productive. 

" What has happened in this district, which is small, has also oc- 
curred in extensive places and in whole regions ; fhr many parts which 
were fbrmerly under water have now become continents, and the coo- 
' trary. In many places the sea has cotne upon the land."— Arist. Meteor. 
- 388. Be remariia this change in Egypt. " The watery places drying 
by degrees, the neighbouring districts became hihabited. We say that 
the Egyptians are the most ancient of men, but all their regicm appears 
to have been made, and to be the waste of the river.''>-Tb. 

" The places near the Bed Sea sufficiently show this. , One of their 
kings tried to brealc through the Isthrrius here. Sesoetris is said to have 
been the first of the ancients who tried this, but he found the sea higher 
than the land. Hence it is manifest that all these things were one eon- 
tinned sea. Wherefore it appears that the part about Libya, the i ~^ — 
■iHt region, is tower and m«ro h0Uow.*'->-Ib. 
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would multiply on the banks and ground beneath. Fish 
would float, live, and die in the moving streams above ; 
while every summer, as the mountain ices melted, and the 
spring rains descended, the rivers would bring currents of 
disintegrated hills, and of muddy soil, to deposite on the beds 
over which they should flow ; and thus, every year, or at 
frequent intervals, forming new layers of strata from thd 
materials they would carry with them. These facts will 
account for rocky masses and strata with no fossil remains, 
but those of marine animals and plants. As long as the 
waters anywhere covered the .surface, these only could live 
and multiply in them ; and, therefore, all the earliest relics of 
organized Ufe must have, been, and are found now to be, of 
this description. It was not until the ground became di- 
vested of the superincumbent fluid, that quadrupeds could 
occupy, or that Jand'vegetation could be difl[used. These 
would be the next occupants, and the only ones, until human 
colonizations penetrated into the regions. But it is every- 
where found, that the animal classes diffuse themselves 
more rapidly than the human race, whom plants and forests 
always precede. 

The next series of remains, after the marine, will there- 
fore be of quadrupeds and dry-ground plants and trees. 
Bones of mankind will be rare ; and rarer from the habit of 
many tribes of burning their dead. Even where this custom 
did not prevail, the social habit of congregating in towns, 
and of being buried in some general cemetery, would pre- 
vent any human fossils from appearing in the rocks and strata 
of the earth, or anywhere but in close vicinity to these fre- 
quented cities. 

But we must not mistake the local appearances of only 
the simple marine plants and animals, as evidences that no 
other then existed on the earth ; or when the fossil remains 
of quadrupeds solely are found, infer that man had not then 
been created. His absence proves that his population had 
not spread into those parts where h^ has left no relics of 
his presence ; but it proves no more — -nbn-difiusion is not 
non-existence.* 

* On tbe main principle of this letter, I qnote with much pleasure a 
009 passage of the Rev, A. Sedffwick*8 concluding address to the British 
Association of Cambridge in 1833 :— " There is m the intellect of man 
an appetence for the discovery of general truth > aod by this appetencs^ 

Vol. n.— Ff 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Tke Natural Scenery of the Earth made to be everywhere Beaut^uL ani 
Interesting— Instances of its ^ect on various Minds in the different 
Regions ^ the World. 

My dear Son, . ' 
Our considerations on the surface which was estabh'shed 
at the deluge, for the subsistence and habitation of mankind 
and of the rest of animated nature, have been directed to 
the effects and utilities which have been derived from it, in 
producing and maintaining the present course of nature, the 
social economy of mankind, and their general convenience 
and comfort. But as we contemplate the aspeict of all that 
surrounds us, we can read most legibly in the expanded vol- 
ume of nature before us, that another principle of the divine 
Mind has been in liberal activity for our benefit ; and this 
is that affectionate regard for his human race, which the 
Scriptures term the love of God for man, which goes far 
beyond what we term reasoning or philosophic philanthropy, 
or that moral principle which contents itself with seeking the 
welfare of its human objects. He has not been satisfied 
with doing us good, and providing largely for our necessities 
and wellbeing ; his feeling, towards us has been more kind 
and endearing. He has been solicitous to give us pleasure 
in his various creations, as well as food, comfort, and safety. 
■ He has, tl^refore, enlarged his plan and contrivances, to 
add multiplied and diversified means of easy and continual 
enjoyment, beyond our bodily gratifications ; purely to ex- 

In subordination to the capacities of bis mind, has he been led on to the 
discovery of general laws ; and thus, his soul has been fitted to reflect 
back upon the world a portion of the counsels of bis Creator. If I have 
said that phymcal nbenomena, unless connected with the ideas of order 
and of kiw, are of little worth, I may forther say, that an hiteliectual 
grasp of material laws of tbe highest cMrder bas no moral worth, except 
it be combined with another movement of tbe mind, raising it to the 
perception of an intelligent First Cause. It is by help of this last 
movement that nature^s language is comprehended ; that her laws be- 
cbme pregnant with meaning; that material phenomena are instinct 
with life ; that all moral and material changes become linked together ; 
and that truth, under whatever forms she may present herself, seems 
to have but oue essential 8ubBtBDce.'*^Iteport Brit Assoc. 1833, p. xxx. 
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tile pleasurable sensation in us, and to make us happy, 
while he sustained and blessed us with all that our daily 
wants require. 

In the forrfier letters, the operation of this principle of the 
divine love for mankind was brought to your notice in the 
remarks on the floral beauties of creation, and on the rich 
fruits which his vegetable bounty has provided so nunierously 
for us. Its activity is not less visible in his arrangements, 
configuration, and investiture of the present surface of our 
earth. He has so managed these dispositions of it, that the 
natural scenery which it presents to us is in every region 
expanding around us a continual succession of visual beau* 
ties, which excite the mind in every country to an exhilara- 
ting delight. He has so shaped and distributed the masses, 
rocKs, hiUs, valleys, mountains, and plains of our earth, and 
80 clothed them with plants and trees, that their appearances 
at due intervals, and in ever-varying succession, are always 
cheering and interesting to the human eye. 

It is by the deliberate and skilful placing and forming 
them into the lit outlines and figures, and with the due mu- 
tual relations, colours, and contrasts, that they raise within 
us, as we approach them, those intellectual emotions to which 
we attach the terms sublime and beautiful, picture^u^ and 
charming, wild, interesting, and elegant, with many other 
epithets that mark the gladdening sensations and pleasing 
sympathies which we experience from them. Every one 
feels effects of this sort, who looks around him at the natu- 
ral scenery of the country in which he resides, or through 
wliich he may be travelling. Whatever be the region and 

auarter of the globe that he traverses, whether in the torrid, 
le temperate, or even the frigid zone, still his eye is struck 
with views and prospects which animate and please him.' 
The variety of the local causes of these impressions is in- 
finite ; but the intellectual effect is universal aud unceasing. 
Beauty and grandeur, the admirable, the interesting, the 
welpomed awlful, the attractive strange, the gratifying pecu- 
liar, something that elevates, or sooths, or captivates, or 
pleasingly excites ; something that causes a feeling of inte- 
rior delight, is perpetually occurring to him as he moves over 
the territorial surface,- whatever clime )ie may be visiting. 
The hand of nature, or rather the creative inind of its divine 
Maker and Master, is ever placing before him,' in tasteful 
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combinations and successions, pictures of natural scenery 
and phenomena, that exhilarate or astonish him; and that 
have suggested all the beauties of the artificial landscapes 
-which poets have sung, and which the genius of our imita- 
ting art's has so captivatingly painted. So much contrast 
of 4 different description is intermingle4» as makes what is 
pleasing more pleasurable, and prevents the gratification from 
becoming too uniform and satiating ; and from this varying 
intermixture, even the disagreeable ceases to be so, as it al- 
ways enhances our relish for what is otherwise, and increases 
our desire to meet with something more interesting. The 
result of the combined whole is, that travelling is always 
delightful, and change of scene a continual recreation to the 
mind \ since we can go nowhere vsrithout feeling gratifying 
emotions and sensations to be rising within us, from the new 
places we gaze upon, whatever be the district to which our 
bodily movement may take us. 

Impressions so perpetual and universal as these, can never 
be individual imaginations only. They must arise from local 
and beheld realities — from external things actually subsist- 
ing, of such a nature and character, and with such relaticms 
and associations, as to cause the feelings and perceptions to 
occur to us which we so generally experience from them. 
But for effects like these to be so constant, th,ere must have 
been a correspondent plan, construction, and arrangement 
of what thus causes them ; and these must have been de- 
signed and made with foreseen anticipations of their effect, 
and with due adaptations to our nervous sensitivities, for 
the express purpose of exciting in our spirit, through and 
by these, the emotions and impressions which we are con- 
scious of from them. These creative provisions are not of 
one sort only. The pleasure is not of one kind merely, — 
no single charm. The scenes and objects which produce it 
are exceedingly multifarious and diversified. They may be 
mentioned by the enumeration of thousands, without our 
reaching their amount. The invention which has contrived, 
and the condescending goddness which has executed, what 
it designed, must have had no limit. They must have been 
studiously devised and elaborately produced ; and with gen- 
erous desire to multiply our gratifications by very numerous 
diversity, for they are as varied and as exuberant as the re- 
sults are tmiversally and individually interesting. Yet all 
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are perpetually accomplishing their appointed end. E very- 
form and diversity is, in all regions, followed by the as- 

> signed result. One generation dies, and ne«v ones succeed ; 
but nature and its beauties know no mortality. They cre- 
ate the sanie pleasures in every series of our population. 
Indeed, time rather increases than diminishes thfe delight ; 
for as the mind improves, it becomes more sensitive to this 
intellectual enjoyment ,; and nature's enlarging, productivity 
augments t^ie size and abundance of her vegetatmg scenery. 
The immensity of the provision, thus lavishly made for 
pur gratification, may be inferred by us, if we recollect what 
k vast surface the Deity had to coyer and to adoni, by this 
pleasure-giving beneficence— a globe of 24,000 miles in cir- 

. cumference I What a prodigious area of superficies does 
this present to us ! Yet oyer all this, he has not only jJaced 
everywhere the necessary and the useful, but also the agree- 
able and the alluring, the grand", the beautiful, the striking, 
the ever-interesting, and, in many parts, even what enchants 
and enraptures. We all feel this, but we do not sufficiently 
remember it with i;eference to him as the. Designer as well 
as the Giver of it.., We do not advert to the surprising fact, 
that he has planned and contrived it ; and that he provided 
it on purpose to be a continual source of enjoyment and hap^ 
piness to us ; and to be also ptomotive of, and to be accom- 
panied by, great intellectual improvement and moral benefit. 
As these are the eSects resulting from them, we cannot err 
in saying that these were the motives and principles on 
which he devised and formed them. Admirable and gracious 
was the plan ! Admirable, and felicitating, and ameliorating 
have been its execution and results ! 

But it will be better to let others speak for themselves, 
instead of our indulging in any verbal encomium. Let us 
inquire what travellers and navigators have felt, and found, 
and described external nature everywhere to be. Their sen- 
sations and emotions' are the facts on this subject which it 
is always desirable to know and to conflid.er ; bepause no 
reasoning is of any service or value which is not based upon 
aptualand ascertained truth and knowledge ; and these are 
presented to us, in every case, by the facts which relate 
to it. I . 

Let us begin our inquiry into the feelings of oar fellow- 
beincfs, as to the various parts of nature, with that element 
Ff2 
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which most of us, when absent from it, and in out towns, 
and by our firesides, think of, mostly, with dread and disUke 
•—THE SsA. But what are their sensations who contem- 
plate its realities, and have experienced their effect ! ' 

On the voyage from Biscay to the Gape de Verd Islands, 
a landsman on his first voyage, s^ys, — 

" We were delighted by the interesting phenomena peculiar 
to these latitudes ; the thousands of flying fish ; the beautifiil 
bbnito and dolphin ; the voracious shark, of which we caught 
several : the glories of the rising and setting sun ; and during 
the night, the phosphoric brightness of' the waves and spray 4 
the gradual -sinking of the north polar star, and the rising of the 
beautiful constellations of the southern hemisphere."--Hoole'B 
Personal Narrative, p. 3. 

The Pacific Ocean — after passing Cape Horn towards 
Peru: 

" We are under a press of sa^l, ten miles an hour, farmed by 
a balmy breeze. The ship hastens on in all her accustomed 
stateliness and beauty ; and with so much steadiness, that we 
are scarcely sensible of the slightest motion. The name is ap- 
propriate — ^the last three weeks has satisfied us of this. Bat 
for the deep blue of the surface, we might fancy ourselves sail- 
ing on the placid bosom of .a lake. We are now off the coast 
of Peru. The beauty of the sky and clouds is here very pecu- 
liar, and, I should think, unrivsdled in any other part of the 
world. Towards evening and early in the morning, I have seen 
at the same time clouds of almost every colour in different -parts 
of the heavens, and of hues I never beheld there before ; as, a 
rich^nd pferfect green, amber, and carmine; while the hemi- 
sphere round the rising or setting sun has been one blaze of glory. 
Last night the tinge of the ocean was of a perfect blood colour, 
from the reflection of a flefecy veil of crimson clouds." — ^Ib. p. 81. 

Even the agitations and tempests of the ocean, however 
disturbing and alarming, are yet as interesting as they are 
awful. ♦ ' 

" Imagine the mountains of the land to be rolling in every 
direction with high and broken swells over the lake and valley. 
So monstrous are the billows around us, and so rapid in their 
succession, that before the ship in her descent is half-way down 
the abyss between them, the next sea often collects to a tremen 
dous height above her bowsprit, over which it appears impossi- 
ble for her to rise. Still she as often mounts andjides on its 
•ommit. But as she plixnges from the top of one wave to thtf 
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sulf below, and after a momentary pause is forced up to the 
neight of another, every timber groans in the effort, and at times 
she trembles in her keel, as if foundering in the struggle. 

" Eyening : the storm has rapidly abated, but the sea is still 
dreadfully high. Almost every wave washes our decks.**— 
Stewart's Journal, p. 40-1. 

When the gales have subsided, we read-^ 

"The air is as mild and balmy as that of a momuig in May. 
Before, we could not see 200 yards, for the green billows heap- 
ing in mountains around us. Now we can look in any direc- 
tion for many miles over a beautiful surface of deep blue, varie- 
gated here and there by the snowy curvings of a breaking wave." 
—lb. p. 46. 

Even the renewed violence of the wind brings with it 
gratifying emotions. 

** 28th Dec. — A violent squall, sails reefed, wind and rain con- 
tinue, though abated, yet it produced on my mind the effect of 
enjoyment. The low and scudding clouds, the driving rain, the 
vullen heaving of the ocean, the roaring of the watex at the 
prow, the rapidity with which we dash from wave to wave, 
> while our lee gunwales are almost buried in the deep, though 
they give an aspect of suffering and danger to ail around, yet 
induce a musing mood which I have found delightful. 

" On deck nothing is heard but the creaking of masts and 
-yards, and the rattling of the cordage, while the officers in their 
watchcoats and tarpawling caps stand at their respective posts, 
And the sailors shelter themselves from the worst of the storm, 
under the lee of the boat or weather bulwark of the ship. But 
a situation of i)ersonal oomfort, a sense of safety, is essential to 
this kind of enjoyment. It is the contrast that yields the prin- 
cipal pleastre.*'— lb. p. 53. 

More pleasing scenes soon occur. 

*' For the first time I had the sigh,t of a dolphin, one of the 
most beautiful of the inhabittots of the sea. lis general length 
is about two feet. When swimming in th6 water, its colours 
appear exceedingly delicate and beautiful. The head, breast, 
and upper part of the sides vary from the hues of biimished steel 
to those of^ deep azure and mazarine blue| shading off towards 
the under parts in pea green and light yellow ; the head-fins-are 
.sky blue ; and those of thetail, pale green terminating in yellow. 
Its colours, when dying, tfre truly beautiful ; consistmg of rapid 
transitions from the deepest purple, through blue, green, gold 
of different hues, and several shades of silver, to an umost snow 
^^vh^te, and then to purple again. The sight was painful, from a 
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kind of symp&thy with th.e beantiful sufferer. The colours toon 
became less artd less brilliant, and in five minutes entirely dis- 
appeared." — Stewart's Journal, p, 53. 

The very varieties of fine an4 stormy weather, make each 
' other more interesting to the voyager. The new activities 
required increase the interest, 

'*^Capeof GoodHopcr— On the 8th of July, the depth of 
winter m this hemisphere, a strong northwester came on, before 
which we went 240 miles in twenty-four hours. Nothing more 
dehghtful than the commencement of sijich a fair wind. The 
sea IS then smooth, and the ship seems hterally to fiy along ; the 
masts and yards bend forward as if they would drop over the • 
bows, while the studding-sail booms' crack and twist. So long 
as the surface of the sea is plane, it is astonishing what a vast 
expanse of canvass mav be spread to the rising gale. But, by- 
,and-bv, it becomes prudent' to take in the royals, flying-jib, and 
topgallant studding-sails. The boatswain looks to the fasten- 
ings of the boats and booms. The different minor heads of de- 
partments ajso smell the gale* coming oh, and each in his re- 
spective walk' gets things resady to meet it."— Captain HaU's 
Fragm. v. ii. p. 181. 

" Of all these forerunners of a g&le, none is more striking 
than the repeated looks of anxiety which the captain cnatfi te 
, windward, as if his glance could discover in tlie black sky 
lowering in the northwest, how long with safety he may cany 
sail. He shifts his look, ever and anon, from the wind's eye to 
the writhing spars alofl, viewing with much uneasiness the 
stretching canvass, all but torn from the yards. He then st«p9 
below, and for the fortieth time reads off the barometer, and, 
acknowledging to himself that the mercury is faUing rapidly, 
half makes up his mind to shorten sail before sometiung goe9. 
Ketuming to deck, he finds the breeze has freshened. The men, 
aware of the necessity of shortening sail. Collect in groups on 
the upper deck ; at last the tardy voice of ,the commanaer is . 
heard giving the reluctant order—* Turn the hands up ! Short- 
en sail !' 

"' All hands shorten sail!' calls out the boatswain, with a 
louder note than usual. The stationed men lower away the 
halliards and ease off the tacks, while others gather in the 
sails as they come down."— lb. p» 187-8. 

An evening atmosphere at sea has been thus described 
to us : 

" For half an hour before and iafter sunset, the whole heaven, 
except a quarter circle in the west, was covered by dense lower- 
ing clouds. The elevation of the unshaded arch was not more 
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than five degrees, and under it, on the farthest horizon, a line 
and mass of vapour extended, so greatly resembling a distant 
coast, that if we had not known.it to be impossible, no vision 
or glasses could have satisfied us that it was not the American 
continent. The rays of the sun, entirely shut out by the heary 
canopy above,' came to us only in splendid reflections from this 
fairy realm, and presented a succession of mountains, and 
groves, and spires, and turrets, and towers, all in the richest 
colouring:, and ghttering with silver. Suddenly the sun burst 
from bemnd its dark drapery, and in an instant the whole mass 
of clouds, over and around us, was changed from the blackness 
of mght to the brightest crimson ; while the sea, that before was 
shrouded as in a funeral pall, gleamed with the mingled reflec- 
tions of purple and gold. It was a scene of enchantment." — 
Stewart's Voyage, p. 69. 

Captain Beechey thus describes one of his nights as he 
sailed towards the Arctic Ocean : 

** We approached the strait which separates the two fpnai 
Gontineiits of Asia and America, on dne of those beautiful still 
nights, well known to all who have visited the arctic regions, 
when the sky is without a cloud, and when the midnight sdw, 
scarcely his own diameter below the horizon, tinges with a 
bright hue all the northern circle. Our ship, propelled by an 
increasing breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea ; startling 
from her^ath flocks of lummes and dovekies, and other aquatic 
birds, whose flight could, from the f tiHness of the scene, be 
traced by the ear to a considerable distance.^ — Voy. vol. i. p. 335. 

The night, after the appearance of a waterspout, is thus 
depicted : 

" The upper extremity terminated by a tabular expansion, 
similar in form to the large end of a trumpet, m a heavy black 
cloud. The part clearly visible was about 300 feet in length, 
and the cloud not less than 1500 feet high. There was a 
shower of rain almost immediately afierwanl, of the largest 
drops I ever saw. It was perfectly calm, and the ocean glassT 
as a mirror, which made the appearance of the rain, as it strucs 
the surface of the water, singularly beautiful. As ftr as the 
e^re could reach, the whole sea seemed a platie of glass, studded 
with diamonds of the first magnitude. At night, the sea^ ex- 
hibited a phosphoretic scene of unrivalled splendour and sub- 
limity. The whole ocean was Uterally bespangled with lumin- 
ous points, like sparks of fire. It seemed as ii* all the stars 
were rolling about with the undulation of the billows. By 
throwing any article overboard, a display of light and colours 
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took place, surpassing in .brilliancy and beauty the finest fire- 
works."— Stewart's Voyage, p. 55-7. 

The sunrise on the ocean has its peculiar beauty and 
exciting effect. 

' " 'Diere was no haze, hardly any swell on the sea ; not a 
cloud was to be seen, and the nipping air seemed as clear and 
transparent as if the firmament had been a globe of rock crystal 
cut across. The dark blue horizon, which looked almost blac^ 
i^ainst the cold silvery sky, appeared as sharp as if it had been 
an edge of ground metal. I know not what it is about such a 
sunrise at sea, which produces so wonderf\il a freshness of 
spirits, with a degree of animation as to the present, and confi- 
dence for the fiiture, rarely to be foimd at other moments of the 
day."— HaU's Fragm. ▼. ii. p. 175-6. 

If from the sea we turn to land, the impressions from 
that are. fully as agreeable ; the effects of mountain scenery 
on a young mind are thus strikingly displayed to us by a 
susceptible traveller : 

" There is something magical in the mountain air. My heart 
is light, my spirits cheerfiil ; every thing is exhilarating. I am 
in every respect a diiSerent being to what I am in lowlands. I 
cannot even think : I dissolve into a delicious revery, in whidh 
every thing occurs to me without effort. Whatever passes before 
me gives birth in my mind to a new character, a new image, a 
new train of fancies. I sing, I fihout, I compose aloud, but 
without premeditation, without any attempt to guide my imagin- 
ation by my reason. How often, after journeying along the wild 
mule track, how often on a sunny day have I suddenly thrown 
myself upon the turf, revelled in my existence, and then, as 
hastily, jumped up and raised the wild birds with a wilder 
scream. In roving about Switzerland, every object that crossed 
me in some way associated itself with my moral emotions. 
Kot a mountain, or lake, or river, not a tree^ or 0ower, or bird, 
which did not blend with somo thought, or fancy, or passion, 
and become the lively personification of conceptions that lay 
sleeping in abstraction." — B. B'Israeli's Contarini Fleming, v. 
ii. p. 203-6. 

A very different character of mind has thus depicted his 
Italian prospects to us, combining mountain and valley 
scenery : , 

<* It w4s on the morning of our leaving Turin I had a better 
view of the magnificent scenery with which it is surrounded. 
Storting at six, we soon arrived at the bridge of the Po, and I 
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looked of course for the mountains. Far in the horizon, opposed 
to the' coming sun, I perceived a faint red, which served to mark 
their outline. While the rest of the world' was still buried in 
night, they had caught the beams of the day. By-and-by theii 
colour warmed into a rich roseate hue, which contrasted beau- 
tifully with the violet teint of the mist that lay in darkness at 
their feet. As morning advanced, a redhot glow succeeded ; 
and the vast amphitheatre of Piedipont was, in its whole west- 
em section, lighted up with an meffable and overwhelming 
radiance. In the eastern horizon, the golden hues of an Italian 
sky formed a magnificent back-ground, against which were re- 
Jieved the towers of the Superga, and the picturesque outUne 
of the neighbouring hills. Soon their aspect was agam changed, 
the mist had fallen like a curtain at their feet, and the preca- 
rious teints of dawn had ripened into a twilight gray. The 
mountains themselves, in their whole vast extent, now seemed 
a wall of fire — iron in the furnace could not have glowed with 
an intenser red, than did those stupendous masses in the rays 
of morning; never did I witness a scene of such overwhelming 
magnificence— a wall of fire as extensive as half the circumfer- 
ence ; its battlements, pyramids, and towers shooting upwards 
into heaven, wlule the oases of the mountains were clothed in 
vapour, and the valley was pervaded with the gray mist of 
twilight. Against this brilhant back-ground, the distant town, 
the majestic river, and the rich eastern sky, composed a land- 
scape which brought the tears into my eyes, and closed my hps 
in ^ent delight." — Griffin's Remains, New-York, 1831. 

The same gentleman, as he approached the romantic 
scenes of his infancy at Wyoming, in North America, thus 
gives language to his emotions from them : 

" O nature ! sweetest nurse of the sense, the mind, and the 
body ! how be^iutiful dost thou amjear ! thy wide-spreading 
fields, thy shelving declivities and hills, thy awfiil mountains 
and precipices, fill the mind either with gratitude or with awe." 

Afterward, on a visit to the falls of the Passaic, afler de- 
scribing a scene of great beauty, he exclaims in his young 
feeUngs — 

" How divine are our sensations ! We look up with grati- 
tude to the Creator of all things, and not only know but feel 
that he is a Father." 

Returning with the setting sun, he writes — 
** We saw the sun setting in his beauty ; the fields of grain 
look more lovely under his influence, and the river reflects hi* 
gblden beam^ in its clear lucid channel ; the village spire shines 
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like sold ; the tinkUng of the cow-bdl ia heard, . as the villnAe 
boy drives her from the cot ; the imlkmaid with her pail ; the 
old people sitting at the door enjoying the cool air, and the 
children sporting on the green ; while the farmer is tefumi&g 
with his plough, happier uuoi the king in hie palace."~Griffiii'8 
Remains. 

All classes experience sensations of this sort. The 
Dutchess of Abrantes, though sl^e had partaken of the 
caudy splendour of Napoleon's imperial court, yet could tha» 
feel in the quiet scenery of France : ' . 

" The mind must be in suffering which does not derive the 
highest pleasure from the voyage bv water from Bourdeaux to 
Toulouse. I have since seen the shores of the Arlio, those c^ 
the Po, the Tagus, and the Brenta. I have seen the Amo in it» 
thundering cascade and its placid waters : all these traverse 
fertile plains, and exhibit ravishing points of view ; but none ci 
them recall the magical illusion ox the voyage from BourdeauJi 
to Toulouse. Marmande, Agen, Langon, La Reole — these 
towns are there associated with natural scenery, that is prodi- 
gal of beauty, and illuminated by a resplendent sun and a pure- 
atmosphere. I can conceive nothing more beautifVil than those 
enchanted banks from Keole to Agen ; groups of trees, Gothic 
towers, old castles, venerable steeples."— -Dutchess Abrantes*" 
Memoirs, i. p. X66. 

All the forms and states of nature expite feelings of a 
gratifying description. Thus even the privations and hard- 
ships of a forest-life are found to have their charms : 

" I fell in with Moore's Life of Lojrd Edward Fitzgerald, ami 
T cannot describe the pleasure I received from reading his vividr 
spirited, and accurate description of the feehngs be experienced, 
on first taking on him the life of a hunter. At an earlier period 
of life than Lord Edward had then attained, I made my d^nu in 
the forest, and first assumed the blanket coat and the rifle, the 
moccasin and the snow-shoe ; and the ecstatic feeling of Arab- 
like independence, and the utter contempt for the advantages 
and restrictions of civiUzation which he describes, I then felt in 
their fullest power. And even now, when a tropical climater 
privation, disease, and thankless toil, are combining with ad- 
vancing years to unstring a frame, the strength of v^ch once 
set hunger, cold, and fatigue at defiance, and to undermine a 
constitution that onoe appeared iron-bound^ stiQ I cannot lie 
down by a fire in the woods, vrithout the elevating feeling which 
I expenenced formerly returning, though in a diminished de- 
gree. And this must be human nature ;. for it is an undoubted 
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Ikct, that no HUD who associates with and follows the pursuits 
of the Indian for any length of time, ever voluntarily returns to 
civilized society. ^'-r-Bunlop's Backwoodsman.- 

' Another individual indicates in his description, how na,ture 
fascinates, even in our earliest age : 

' " My taste for the beauties of the woods and fields is as old 
as my recollection. I remember walking with my nurse among 
Ifroves and gardens. I even yet feel the awe with which I gazed, 
m very early life, on the mag^cence of the skv, when the even- 
ing suh had left behind it a gorgeous mass ot brilliant colours, 
or when the d^p azure of heaven gave prominence to piles of 
sUver clouds, among which m^ imagination was tran^x>rted to 
lose itself : as the sun's rays fell into our school-room, I wished 
to be cropping kingcups in the meadows, or lying on the grass 
with my hand over my eyes, looking at the skylark."— Letters 
ibr the Press, on the Feelings, &dc. p. 113. 

" I love to run over these passages of my youth. Since those 
days I have visited many grand and beautiful scenes of nature. 
I have expatiated over the charms of Windermere, and the 8ub> 
limities oi Borrowdale ; I have gazed up from the foot of Mont 
Blanc, and climbed to the summit of £tna ; I have seen the 
Andeji frowning with tempests ; I have heard the roaring of the 
German Ocean, and the catieu^ct of Niagara, and been tossed 
by the storms of the Atlantic ; and yet such is the universal 
power of nature, that I can still enjoy the scenes which charm- 
ed my infant eye, without perceiving that they lose any thing of 
their effect, by a contrast with the grandest of her works. 
There is a beauty in every variety of them ; there is always 
something to admire, be the scene or season what it may."— lb, 
18, 19. 

All the regions of the world aj^ar to be equally attractive. 
We will contrast two ; one from Europe, and the other from 
Africa. 

" The valleys of Piedmont nnile with verdure and foliage. 
They are so beautifully diversified by green meadows and rod 
€om>fields, and thick foliage of forest and forest trees, that the 
eye is perpetually relieved and delighted. Add to these, the 
herds of cattle in the pasturages, and the irammerable flocks of 
goats and sheep browsing upon the mountain sides, and skip- 
ping from rock to rock, and you have an animated picture of 
enjoyment which cannot bs surpassed. The Piedmontese val- 
leys fonn a gaiden^ with deserts as it were in view.''— Oilly'» 
Weof Neff,'p.Ul. 

Vol, IL— Gg 
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In West Africa, Mr. Forbes encamped on the river Temb^< 
" The scene at midnight was solemn and sublime. The sky 
was clear, and brilliantly starlit. Not a sound was heard bxtt 
the crackling of an immense fire,'the snorting of the hippopot- 
amus, and an occasional s|)lash as they rushed in and out of the 
water while pursuing their rough pastime ; the screaming of 
some birds, a species of ibis, mipgled with the deep-toned cry 
of ' all's well,^ from the sentinels pacing round the tents, gave 
birth to feelings that it would be difficult to define. For there 
is something awful in the stillness of nature that thrills within 
us, but cannot speak."— Capt. Owen's Narrative. 

Mr. Paulding, an American man of literature, of much 
talent, thus describes the prairies of his native country : 

" One of the most novel, as well as enchanting scenes of 
Dature, is the prairie or delta, extending to a distance of many 
miles between the two great rivers. It is for a considerable 
portion of the year one sea of flowers — one wide region of 
fragrance. Its features differ from those of iany othec laiids in 
any other country.^ Not a tree is to be seen except Upon its 
outer edge. The blue horizon meets it everywhere, forming a 
long straight hne, without the least appearance of irregularity 
or undulation ; as you cast your eye over it, it is all one scene 
of deceptions. Sopietimes, owing to a particular state of the 
Atmosphere, or the posiuon of the sun, distance or objects are 
increased or diminished, like the vagaries of the phantasmago^ 
ria. Things that are near will appear as at a great distance, 
and those at a distance at other times, seem as if you could 
touch them ; now a bird will seem as if touching the sky with 
its head ;> and anon, the herds appear like an assemblage oi 
insects." 

If we turn to the classic regions of Greece, we. find the 
Arch^lago and the Bosphorus thus represented to us : 

'* The beauty of the Archipelagian Islands is outwardly. The 
assemblage of so many isles, of different shapes and neights, 
studding the sea, produces an enchanting effect. The charm 
of saihng among them with, a fresh gale at night, when sky and 
water mingle in a dubious purple haze, giving undulating soft- 
ness to the mountain outlines, and adding to the grace of mlanl 
sea variety the effect of ocean expanse ; of now staggering to 
the blast which sweeps through the passages, and now shpping 
quietly along beneath some glittering white kastro, each nead- 
land, each inlet creative of glowing association, the charm is 
indescribable. It is necessary to be felt to be understood. We- 
uw them nearly all stretched at our feet as in a map.. 
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«* The Bosphoras.— We • conunenced rapidly ascending be- 
tween shores of unrivalled loveliness, where art and nature, 
taste and chance, have for once combined to finish pictures 
worthy of paradise. The deep blue stream flew between them, 
reflecting Grecian castle and Turkish kiosk, cypress grove ana 
flower-garden ; gladdened by the constant fhght of birds, the 
splashing of oars, the glitter of fish. Naples fades in the 
comparison ; and Rio de Janeiro, the first view of which repays 
.the tedium of an A^antic, voyage, only surpasses it in the 
splendour of the sea approach. There the rivalry ends. Each 
iime we row up the nosphoras, new beauties, before undis- 
covered, elicit fresh admiration."-:— Slade's Travels, 57, 115. 

The lakes of nature present to the eye beauties of their 
own, which vary in every country. Many of us,. from ex* 
perience, know the charms of those at Keswick, Winder- 
mere, and Ulswater. Those in Scotland add the impres- 
sions of grandeur, from their larger size and loftier accom- 
paniments ; while Ireland, in the expanding waters of her 
Kilkenny district, delights as much, by their rich scenery, 
the admiring eye. But I will select only one description of 
a foreign one, as less famihar, since a visit to Switzerland 
is less in our individual power. 

" It were needless to dwell on the scenery of the Lucerne 
take. Its superb gulfs, its bays of gentler beauty, magnificent 
outlines, and soft details, cannot be brought by words to the 
^mind's eye. What can words do for a scene, that looks like a 
fragment of a .world made for something more exalted than^ 
man ? But, above all, the sunset — ^the gloom of the mountain^ 
backrground, on which the purple twilight was already gather- 
ing—the radiance of the nearer scene — rocks catching the red 
tight, which, as it fell u^^pn those kindling masses, seemed to 
force them out from their clinging drapery of pines— the lake 
glittering like liquid fire, and the sky like a temple in which 
angels might hold their jubilees. As darkness came on, the 
promontories seemed to detach themselves from the mainland, 
and to advance hito the lake, where they stood darkly and 
firmlv, taking the form of islands, as the back scenes gradually 
receded from them, and were lost in the shroud of night. — But 
no words can arrest the shifting aspects, or present a living 
likeness of the etquisife combinations of nature. — Oh ! what a 
gift is life, when we are wise and grateful enough not to abuse 
it !"-rRemii^scences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, 

The CJataractjs pf nature, with their moving masses and 
nishing sound, and formidable scenery, are everywhere m« 
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terestingr. Yon have read with admiration tfaa description 
of that of Niagara, but the minor and nearer ones on the 
continent are not less interesting. The HjiNDbck is an in- 
stance that may be cited. 

" At STery step as we advanced towards the Handeck, the 
scene bUckened, and the track, always alarmingly bad, became 
almost awfhllT eo ; at length the roaring of the cataract made 
itself heard above the surrounding torrents ; we ali8[hted from 
our horses, and a few minutes' walk brought us within view of 
this sublime exuberance of nature. But the front view is not 
the finest ; it is from the upper led^ where the eye takes in at 
once both the headlong A ab leaping erultingly lirom its rocky 
bondage, and burying itself in the vanishing depths below, and 
the mountain torrent that comes down lau^ng and sparkHng, 
and throwing about its shower <tf pulverized diamonds, that the 
scene is developed in all its lovely glory. "The stem defile, the 
awful depth of perpendicular rock, the scathed pine and th« 
eternal glacier become it well ; no pastoral valley could combine 
so feelingly with the lonely Hanaeck as the stony desert, in 
which nothing but itself hits life, or the chaos of rocks that 
crowd about it, like the unshapen elements of a just awakened 
world."— Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The natural scenery in West Africa, along the Niger, is 
thus described to us by the unpretending Lander, and con* 
trasted very sensibly by hint with his English home, each 
having its particular charms. 

*^ Both banks presented a delightful appearance ; they were 
embellished with mighty trees and elegant shrubs, in thick and 
luxuriant foliage ; some of lively green, others of darker hues, 
and little birds were singing merrily among their branches. 
Magnificent festoons of creeping plants, always green, hung 
from the tops of the tallest trees, and, drooping to the water's 
edge, formed immense natural grottoes, pleasing to the eye." 

** Yet there is always something wantmg in an African scene 
to render it comparable in interest and beauty to an English . 
landscape. It is seldom that the mom is ushered in by the 
song oi earUest birds, so eminently enchanting at home, and 
which induces so much happiness and cheeriulness, benevolence 
and joy. Here are no verdant fields nor hedges adorned with 
the jessamine, the daisy, the primrose, the blue bottle, the violet, 
and a hundred other pretty Wild flowers, which plesse the 
sight, and exhale in spring and summer the most grateful fra- 
grance. No flowers are here, not a solitary one is anywhere to 
be seen ; besides, generally, a loneliness, a solemnity, a death- 
like silence pervade the noblest and most magnificent prospects, 
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while each has a tendency to fill the mind with sadness and 
melancholy reflections, very opposite to that silent cheerfulness, 
and that internal springing joy which we feel on contemplating 
the more charming landscapes that are the beauty ana oma« 
ments of England." — Lander's Travels, v. ii. p. 264. 

The effects of nature on the mind are very rationally stated 
by a naval officer on his visit to St. Domingo. 

" I was one of the watering party up the river Du Massacre. 
The course of the stream is very seroentine, and the banks are 
thickly covered with mangroves. Tne recesses formed by the 
Indentation of the banks are the haunts of innumerable flocks of 
white curlews, the beautiful red- winged and crested ardeas, and 
the major fi^lica, which, rising by thousands as the boats advan- 
ced, disturbed with their cries the otherwise profound tranquillity 
of this unfrequented stream. The scenery, although without 
any striking feature, and, above all, the serenity of this secluded 
river, could not fail to be interesting to us, who plough the sea 
instead of the land, and are so long absent from such scenes. 
I may say, on my own part, that on such occasions I have al> 
Ways found a calm and pleasurable feeling stealing over the 
mind, perfectly in unison with the stillness and the romantic 
scenery then surrounding me." 

" A visit of this sort, bringing as it does so opposite a contrast, 
and so immediate a transition, from the turbulent and nmsy 
ocean to the calm and placid bosom of a silent stream, never 
fails of affording delight to the sailor. The charms of nature, 
which are nowhere seen to greater advantage than in this cli- 
mate, although unstudied by him, perhaps, with the eye of a 
philosopher, have their wonted effect over his rough and original 
ibind. In such situations I do not recollect to have seen a 
clouded brow, or a countenance which did not display that 
cheerful expression, which told that the heart was free at that 
moment from the pressure of its cares. As to myself individ- 
ually, I cannot sufficiently explain the happy emotions which 
irresistibly seized upon me, when under the influence of such 
fascinating scenery as the islands of the Caribbean Archipelago, 
in all their parts, present to the inquiring eyes of a stranger. I 
was young at such times. Years have since rolled on, and I 
am no longer young, but in imagination. The mind, too, is 
sobered down to a more regular, or perhaps less irregular scale 
of feeling ; yet, upon similar occasions now, the delight, althoui^h 
not so rapturous, is still instantaneous and powerful." — Umt. 
Serv. Joum. Feb. 1832. 

It is the universal beauty of nature that excites that per- 
petual love of it, which Col. Clavering mentions with a just 
aj^reciation of its impressions. 

Gg2 
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*'One of the purest charms of life is the new of natural 
scenery ; the change of the seasons ; the contrast of mom and 
noon, evening and night. The love of nature, as we erow older, 
still augments ; perhaps it is a little more chastened, but it is 
not less warm. It never tires, and it never fades. The magnifi- 
cence and beauty of natural scenery have none of the imper- 
fections of animate nature. There is something in the chords 
of our bosoms which responds to it, like the harp to the wind. 
For years together I have never failed to watch the first dawn 
of day.'^— Metrop.'^Mag. 1822, p. 40. 

All reg^ions are found to be thus pleasing. Stku has been 
experienced to be so. 

** I travelled in Syria just after the short but violent rainy 
season had ceased. It is not easy to describe a more beautiful 
and fruitful land. The plains were covered with that fresh 
green teint, so rare in an eastern skv. The orange and lemon« 
trees were clothed with fruit and blossom. I galloped over an 
illimitable plain, fragrant with aromatic herbs. A soft fresh 
breeze brought vigour to my frame. Day after day I journey, 
and meet no sign of human existence ; at an immense distance 
the sky and the earth mingled in a uniform horizon. Some* 
times the land would swell into long undulations ; and some* 
times from a dingle of wild bushes, a gazelle would rush for- 
ward, stare, and bound away. It was the burst of spring. 
Nothing could be more delightful. The heat was ever in- 
tense. The breeze was ever fresh and sweet. The nocturnal 
heavens^ luminous and clear to a degree which it is impossible 
to descnbe." — B. D'Israeli Contar. Fleming, iv. p. 154. 

Thd Sky is everywhere as beautiful as the earth. It is 
thus described to us as it appears in Oattada. 

" Dec. 25th. — The lake was a solid ice. The noise made by 
the air when the ice first fixes is, in the night, awful ; it is heard 
at a distance of 6ve or six miles from the shore ; a deep rending 
and crackling runs along the ice. 

" The sun sets brilliantly, while a tender red or violet hus 
over the eastern sky would portend a keen frost. When the 
moon arose, her pale brilliance shining on the white plains can* 
not be described ; and unong the stars to the north, the aurora 
borealis played almost incessantly. 

" The moon and stars of America sh^ne with a lustre far sof 
passing the same luminaries here. The clearness of the air 
seems to permit more of their lustre to fall on the earth ; for, 
unlike the bright unsteady glare of a tropical nidit, they emit 
ill Canada, not merely a brighter, but a steadier lig^t. Smntf- 
times returning from a neighbour's late at night over the fronn 
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lake» how bright and beautiful hare the hearenly host appeared ! 
undinuned by the damps of Europe^ they seemed new worlds. 
• Though the de^ee of cold to the thermometer be much lower 
than any experienced in this country, yet, from the dryness of 
the air, and the constant accompaniment of smishine, it is not 
80 unpleasantly manifested to the feelings as a much higher de- 
gree m l^ngland. Thefre are few days in a Canadian winter, 
near Lake Simcoe^ that a man may not labour out the whole 
day/'— Narrative of a Settler in Canada. 

Mrs. TroUope notices the effect of the moon in North 
America, on me Mississippi. 

** The weather was dry and agreeable, and the aspect of the 
heavens by night surprisingly beautiful. I never saw moonlight 
so clear, so pure, so powemu."— 7ol. i. p. 42. 

In the man of right feeling and observing mind, the e]e> 
ments of nature, which are at times inconvenient to us, yet 
excite interesting recollections and emotions. Mr. James 
makes one of the characters in his interesting compositions 
give this reply to a person who was uttering imprecations on 
the rain for its temporary annoyance : 

" Call it not accursed, my son ; O no ! remember that every 
drop that falls bears into the bosom of the earth a quality of 
beautiAil fertility. Remember that each glorious tree, and herb, 
and shrub, and flower, owes to these drops its life, its freshness, 
tnd its beauty. Remember that half the loveliness of the green 
MTQrld is all their gift, and that without them we should wander 
through a dull desert, as dusty as the grave. Take but a single 
drop of rain, cloistered in the green fold of a blade of grass, and 
expose it to the morning sun, and what lapidary can cut a dia- 
mond which shall shine like that ! O no ! blessed for ever be 
the beautiful drops of the sky ; the refreshing soothers of the 
seared earth, the nourishers of the flowers ; that calm race of 
beingsVwhich are all loveliness and tranmiilUty, without passion, 
or pain, or desire, or disappointment, whose life is beauty, and 
whose breath is perfiime !"-^Henry Masterton. 

Quotations like these, of the gratifying ideas and i^ensa- 
tions which nature, in its various scenes, has excited in the 
bosoms of travellers in every region of the globe, might be 
multiplied to a great extent. But I will not add any more ; the « 
above passages, taken promiscuously as they occurred to nly 
notice, from several different classes of minds and characters, 
are quite sufficient to ^pport the reasonings with which this 
letter began. Nature is mteresting and delightful in all its 
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forms, and has manifestly been specially framed and arranged 
i>y Hs Maker to be so to us^ and purposely to give ns the 
pleasure which it produces ; an effect quite distinct from oar 
necessary maintenancjB and lifers usual comforts: It is al- 
ways an addition to these, and means to be, and becomes 
thereby a universal assurance to us of the benevolent love 
pf our munificent Creator to every individual of his human 
/ace ; for every bosom is susceptive of the gratification, and 
U is generally presented une^ceptingly to all.. 



LETTER XXIV. 



pivisums of Mankind into the Permanent Diversities qf CwiUzed and 
Uncivilized Nations^OutUnes of the Descent of the Chief Tribes and 
Rations of the Worlds from, the Three Sons of Noah. 



My dear Sydney, 

The dispersion of ^he renewed race of mankind, to which 
ive have already alluded, has been followed by the conse* 
quence which must have been intended to result from it ; 
the rise and spread of numeiious populations on the globe, 
very dissimilar to each other in mind, manners, actions, and 
improvements. 

From the time they first separated from each other at 
Babel, it has been a distinguished character of the human 
Jcind, as an prder of icings, that they should exist on this 
earth, during their life upon it, in a state .of very multifarioas 
diversity, both mentally and morally. In every quarter of 
the workl, the xlisparted race has grovm up into distinct 
tribes and nations, of ^ich each has such peculiarities, as 
to make its individtial and collective state a contrast to all 
others. J*rom the univoraality and perpetuation of this re- 
sult, we must infer that it was meant to take place. It wa« 
not jKoduced for a^y temporary poqx>6e ; but it has been 
steadily main;tained, and made the continuing course and 
abiding .character of human society, as if it had been de* 
signed to be its permaanettt condition. Hence no one uni- 
versal, absorbing, and assimilating entire has been suffered 
to arise ; and m advances to the formation of such a one 
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' have been resisted and soon nullified. M^n has not been 
made to be a one uniform being, like the lion or the antelope. 
But the system of Providence has been, that he should be a 
very diversified being, varying in evety new generation, and 
varying in each one individually a^ it subsists. 

la ancient time he appeared in those distinct nations which 
we read of ; and although these have passed away, the di- 
versifying and separating principle has not closed its agency. 
On the contrary, it has been increasing in vigour and effect ; 
for at no former period of the world have there been so many 
varied forms of human nature on the earth together as are 
now presented to us in its diiferent regions. We are there- 
fore entitled to say, that the Deity has chosen an^ preferred 
that'his human race should diverge into this multiform di- 
vei:sityi and. at present remain in it. It has fulfilled hia 
pnrpooe^, better than any other form of society would have 
done ; though it is always possible that, as time rolls on, 
his plan may require that these discrepances should be 
diminished, and that a more general union and assimilation 
should begin to take place. Such an event will not occur, 
until it is best and happiest for mankind that all should thus 
blend into greater resemblances ; but as both moral and in- 
tellectual perfection might be promoted by it, and indeed lead. 
to its production, it may be the ulterior state of our completed 
progression. 

The division and dispersion of mankind gradually occa- 
sioned, at an era so early as to be anterior to all the remains 
and memorials of profane history, two very contrasted states 
of the. human population, by which it has ever since been 
distinguished. These we habitually term, with sufficient 
distinctness of meaning, though containing many subordinate 
and changing varieties, the civilized sind the uncivilized 
portions of mankind. We mark at once, as very different 
characters, the wandering and the settled ; the sava^ Indian 
of the north, and the cultivated American ; the wiM Tartar 
of Asia, and the intelligent Ip^uropean. As we ascend into 
antiquity, the same distinctions appear. The rude Scythian 
was not the Egyptian with the gigantic temples and pyramids 
of his elaborate arts, nor the intellectualized Athenian. The 
Roman empire, in all its vast extent, presented the formtsr 
civilization of the world collected within its dominion, as a 
circle of humap existence very dissimilar to all those numer* 
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0118, tribes who roved and feughti)eyond its boundanes, with 
many diversitieeof n^kimers and character, hut to all of whom 
the epithets of the wild, the fierce, the rude, and the bar* 
bahan, were ciore or lees applicable. 

Thus in all ages, one part of mankind has diverged into, 
and lived in the uncivilized ibrm of human life ; whUe the 
other part has preferred that condition and those habits, 
with aU their appendages and results, to which the name 
«f civilization, under all its varieties, has been uniformly at« 
tached. 

These contrasted states are not very satisfactory to oar 
imperfect judgment : the rude and savage offend it : the 
purposes and benefit of their existence are veiy little studied 
by us, and we depreciate whatever is unlike ourseWes. 
Hence our national antipathies and hostile jealousies, 9nd 
our conten^t for all that we deem to be inferior. But the 
divine philanthropy is not that sipall and feeble sentiment 
which gliiyimers and vacillates in our bosom, and too often 
is absent ^m it. It has been solemnly declared to us, that 
** God is <io respeeter of person^, but that, in every nation, 
whosoever feareth him, and workelh righteousness, is ac» 
cepted with him."* This sublime truth, which we are per- 
petually forgetting, is one of the leading articles in the divine 
charter granted to our raee, and presents the whole world, 
uncivilized as well as civilized, as forming one common 
family, partaking alike his regard and favours. But his ap- 
preciations «ire perpetually differing from ours. We survey 
the external figure and station: he perceives the interior 
man.f His plans extend, like his omniscience, beyond the 
limits of our knowledge and capacity ; and we slowly ad* 
vance in the art and power of deciphering them. Yet the 
more we succeed in discerning them, we always find wisdom 
and goodness both in their conception and ezecuticm. 

* Acts, X. 34, 6. > **Tbere is no respect of penons with God."— Soin. 
ii. 6. '* The Lord your God regardelh not pertoos, nor taketb reward.""-* 
Deal, X. 17. 

t This WHS the solemn declaratioTJ to Samuel : " The Lord seeth not 
as mjin seeth ; for man leoketh on the oatward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart."— I Sam. xvi. 7. This waa the principle of the 
prophetic description of the Messiah : <^ He shall not judge aAer the siglit 
of his eyes, neither reprore after the hearing of his icars : but with rigtl- 
teoasnesa shall He Judge the poor, and reprove with equity Ihr the meek 
er the earth."— Isaiah, xi. 3, i. 
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We may believe that it is so in the instance before us^. 
Ke deduees grand effects and utihties from the diversities 
whieh we may lamexit, and therefore permits and perpetuates 
them as long as he thinks fit. Nor need the human spirit 
be without its moral value in either the rude or the policed 
state ; both may possess^ and many of the individuals of each 
have in all ages exhibited, the four cardinal virtues of the 
ancient' moraUstSj-'-^Prud^nce, Fortitude, Justice, and Tem- 
perance. The. higher standard presented to us by the prophet 
Micah, — ^Justice, Benevolence, and Piety,— -was as practica- 
ble by either ;^ for diten has even Mercy appeared among 
ihe wildest people* Both, then, are but different compart- 
ments of his divine system of human society. 

The co-existence of these two contrary modes of their 
earthly existence, indicates that neither of them is unnatu- 
ral or repugnant to the human race. They have been also 
found, at various periods,, to be convertible into each other ; 
portions of individuals of the eivilized have deviated into the 
wild, and the savage has been repeatedly softened into a- 
.welcomed civilization: thus human nature is adapted for 
the one a« much as for the ether, and the diiferenoes seem 
to come more from individual inclination and transmitted 
habit, than from any essential principles- in the human con* 
atitution. As far as these ^>eratej they have been equally 
active in both conditions. The mind is as energetic in the 
savage as in the most cultivated ; it is occupied with differ- 
ent subjects of thought and exercise, but is a» acute and 
vigorous i^ its chosen course of action in the mountain and 
in the forest, as ii is in the superior pursuits of the well- 
thronged, orderly, and industrious metropolis. 

It IS not therefore in original principles of our common 
])ature, that they differ so much from each other ; it is in 
both, one and the same mind, one and the same species of 
human soul, as it is the same form, limbs, and functions 
of the body, which yet display themselves in such striking 
contrast of qu^ties and operations; but we see an equal 
contrariety to this, even in single individuals in eivilized 
life. The sam^ courteous and cultivated person whose man- 
ners and accomplishmQuts delight society, will yet, under the 

* " He liatb showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?»-^Micli, vi. 
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• instigations of his passions, resemble, in some of his actions, 
the ruthless and immoralized savage. The populace of pol» 
ished cities have repeatedly done so. , The human spirit can 
therefore take, with equal ease, the wildest and the most 
civilized form, and appears in either, according to its habits 
and education, and not according to any original diversities 
in its essential nature. 

The truth seems to be, that the mind of man can take 
an^ form of good oj evil which it chooses, or is led to ac- 
qmre, or shall addict itself to ; and it is the astonishing xaul- 
tiplicity of the differences into which it may diverge, which, 
while It shows the large extent of our possible versatilities, 
and the difficulty of attracting or forming them uito virtuous 
similitudes, at the same time encourages our most pleasing 
hopes, by displaying likewise the unbounded improvability 
of our thinking and acting principle. For if it be thus sus- 
ceptible to varied impressions and impulses from external 
things and oitcumstances of every sort, it may always alter 
from the worse to the better; and as the causes of the 
latter increase, and they are increasing eveiy year, it can- 
not fail to do so. . Hence it is that muikind have been al- 
ways advancing in civilization ; and on this basis we may 
rest bur conclusion that all our uncivilized kinsfolk who are 
yet keeping aloof from the surest means of their human hap- 
piness, will, by degrees, come into the socialized communi- 
ties which they now avoid or harass ; and that the earth 
will in time know no longer any depreciating distinction of 
rude anomalies. 

But although human nature is equally susceptive of either 
of these states, yet both ate artificial or acquired conditions 
of it. The spirit withm us is not at first either civilized or 
uncivilized ; but becomes what it grows up to be, accord- 
ing to the impressions and impulses which it receives, and 
according to its own intellectual operations and deciding 
will, and chosen exercises of itself, amid the circumstances 
which occur to it It is not made servilely by them, but it 
forms itself amid their agencies and under their influences, 
always acting spontaneously, though at times veiy greatly 
afifected by what impresses or excites it. 

It was most natural, under the present system of human 
life, that mankind should be civilized beinffs. As the three 
sons of Noah were bom in the last age of the antedtiuvia» 
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population, and dhem, the second in birth» was ninetjr-eiffhit 
years old at the time of the flood,* we may conclude Uiat 
all the antediluvian civilization was possessed and repre- 
sented by this family. 

The first generations of their posterity would be of a 
character anSogous to themselves ; and therefore the re* 
newed population of the world would, in its conmiencement, 
be of that description of •-civilization to which the antedilu- 
vians had attained. The parental scheme of life always 
tends to favouf the continuation of a character of this kind, 
from the domestic habits, the obedience,' and coercion^ and 
•abfflission of the children which it.exaqts ; until the father 
has, from other causes, deviated into a rude mode of life. 
Hence .we may consider the uncivilized state as a voluntary 
and wilful divergence from the primitive more settled fbrm-^ 
the moving offsets of the ancestral stockr-that change which 
migration into forest countries often, even in our days« 
produces ; but we may also view it as a condition, which 
accomplished important ends of the divine Providence, and 
was therefore allowed or assisted to take place. 

The most distinguishing features of, the civilized condi- 
tion of mankind, appear to be these :^- 

First, as the foundation of it, a settled and permanent 
localization, combined with a caltivation of the ground on 
which the population fixed itself. This was an essential 
requisite. A migratory tribe never civilizes. 

A cessation of all warfare with each other, and a conf> 
sentiog will to live in peaceful neighbourhood together, were 
necessary to give a stabihty to their social union. But tbo 
great principles. of their cohesion would be their individual 
determination to obtain their food by their own labour, and 
not by hunting or depredation, and to seek it principally by 
raising it from the earth. Thus agriculture has be^n jtbe 
companion of all civilising populations, and a main cause of 
their continuity and improvements. 

An indispensable addition to this would be, a concurriag 
determination to establish and to submit to a government 
of some form or other, and to appropriate laws, for th^ir 
mutual benefit. Judicial tribunals would be as esseintial; 
or until these were appointed and put into efficient oper»* 

* Gea. 3fL 10. 
Vol. II.— Hk 
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tion, tihe right and the assettion of private reTenge and 
self-righting by personal force and exertion, would not be 
abandoned. • Until mankind can get redress for wrongs, and 
enforce tHeir just claims on, each other, and decide their 
disputes and quarrels by some legal forms and channels;, 
they will seek to remedy their assuifted grievances by their 
own power and violences ; and with such conduct, all social 
peace and civilization would be impossible. 

The desire of property must also arise, and a mutual al- 
lowance of its being acquired and possessed. No civiliza- 
tion can exist without this. The savage is at war with 
property, in all its forms and accumulations. He has none 
himself beyond what he can carry about with him ; he al- 
lows none among his associates ; he takes it from others 
wherever he can find it. It is therefore an inseparable 
part of civilized life, that every one should be at liberty to 
make, by fair and peaceful means, whatever property he can, 
and should'have the sole right of possessing and of disposing 
of it, and be secured in the exclusive enjoyment of it against 
all others. ' The whole force of the ^collected society is at 
all times' directed to the maintenance of this. right. It is 
made everywhere irrevocable by law; and all attacks <^ 
others upon it are denounced as a crime that is always met 
by punishment. It is subjected only to the laws by which 
it is upheld. The ruling power has the right of making such 
claii^s upon it, and in such modes, for the general welfare, 
as the customs of each country, by the habitual consent of its 
, inhabitants/have established and sanction : all other abstrac- 
tion of it is everywhere sternly prohibited. 

These features, with a general love of quiet and orderly 
life and manners, and the employment of the daily life in 
such occupations as are compatible with these, are those 
which everywhere jcharacterize civilization. The rise and 
practice of the, useful arts and manufactures also accompany 
It ; and in due time intellectual cultivation and^ literary com- 
position, with an ever-multiplying population, and a diffusion 
and augmentation as ample of personal comfort and hap- 
piness. '' 

Both branches of the human population must have been 
descendants of the sons of Noah. Of these, the earliest 
civilized nations of antiquity, those which inhabit^ Asia and 
Africa, seem to have issued from the line of Ham ; the states 
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nmd peoples most immediately connected with an avowpd 
sacred history, were derived from Shem ; while the elder 
stem of Japheth furnished that posterity which has taken the 
liBad of the hvmian race since Christianity has been difiiised, 
and has become in modem times distinguished for a progres- 
sion of civilization and improvement which has surpassed 
all that has eiristed in the ancient eras of human history. 
These facts will appear, if we study that important chapter 
in the most ancient book that is liow existing, and, for what 
we know, that w^s ever written — ^I mean the Genesis of 
Moses.* As the composition of this legislator, it must be 
six hundred years older than the poems of Homer and Hesiod, 
which precede, by two or three centuries, every other liter- 
ary production that has come down to us, except those from 
Jadea. I do not mean. to enter into geographical controver- 
sies, but to select a few leading facts which seem to me to 
be most entitled to your attention, t 

The four sons of Ham were Gush, Mizraim, Phut, and 
Canaan, t These may be considered to represent to us, ac- 

* GdIL X. 

t Geography has been as progressive, and tm slow in its progresston, 
ss every other science. At present, accurate geogQtphera are placing 
before us fUll and correct geographies of the earth, because judioioiis aad 
observing travellers have journeyed over most of its countries, and can^. 
fully described them ; but as this was not done, and, for want of such man, 
could not be done in ancient times, we cannot now obtain exact kncwl^ 
edge of the sites and identities of ancient cities and nations, nor oftbs 
migrations and settlement of their. early tribes. Hence Sloiost evefy 
writer takes his own views, and differs from every other. It was so 
among the Grecians and Romans. Strabo says, " It was customary with 
Hipparchus, who did not professedly write on geography, but who scru- 
tinized what Eratosthenes had expressed in his geographioal works, to 
blame him on almost every point." Strabo adds his opiriion, that Era- 
tosthenes was oAensr wrong than fight, but admits that Hippaichos fk«- 
quently ci^iticised ** from a love of finding fault.'*- 

Yet Strabo toolc the same position as to his geographical predeeessorsi 
for he subjoins, *< And now let us say, that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes, 
and those who preceded them, were completely ignorant of Iberian and 
Keltic things ; and still nu>re largely so of those of Germany and Britain, 
and likewise of the Goibie and barbaric regions. They were (\M ot 
ignorance on the subjects of Italy and Adria, and the Pontus, and of what 
was northward of these."— Strabo, vol. ii. p. 149. He therefore does not ' 
spare his perpetual censures. These facts show us, that as the same 
causes of error remain to us undiminished, that is, the want of correct 
ancient information on these subjects, we cannot attain now the certainty 
upon them which we desire. Hence I prefer to select what I deem most 
authentic, but not to sondenm or dispute with any one for holding difito* 
ent opinions. X Geo. x. 6. 
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oovditi^ to the Hebrew geography, the r^ons and ancestors 
of Ethiopia, ^gypt} Lib^, and Canaan. 
• CiTSH represents to ns the region and people of ErmopiA, 
that part of the east districts of Africa which spread from 
Meroe in Upper Egypt, along the Red Sea towards the In- 
dian Ocean.* Both the natives and the ancient Jews de- 
nominated this country Cush.f They came from the Indus 
into tliis territory on the frontiers of Egypt,t and became 
distinguished among mankind for their equity, sagacity, and 
general probity.^ They were frequently at wax with the 
Egyptians, alternately subjected" and conquering. 1\ Sesostris 
first subdued them, and spread his dominion over the coun- 
try up to the cinnamon-bearing regions, and caused temples, 
monuments, and columns, with inscriptions^ to be erected 
there, IT which may account for some of those which are now 

* Some divided its length into tvro parts; one a twelve days* navifs- 
tiOD from Meroe to Sirbitunri; another of the same period from that place 
ad Davellos. It was 625 miles ttom Merpe to the ocean. —Pliny, lib. 
vL c. 35. 

t Joeepbus mentions, " Time has not at all hurt the nameof Chus ; for 
the Ethiopians whom he begat are even at this day called Clrousaoi, 
both by themselves and by all in Asia.'*— Antiq. I. i. c. 6. If Ethiopia 
was in his 4lme denominated Chus by its neighbours and, inhabitants, 
this is an authority quite sufficient for our believing that Chos was 
meant by Moses to designate this region and people. Isaiah calls Tirka> 
hah the King of Ethiopia, the Melek Gush, the King of Cush, xxxvii. 9. 
Be is so named also in 2 Kin^s, xix. 9. So the old Syriac translation 
of the New Testament translates the Althiopoi, in Acts, vii. 97, by Cus- 
ehaeos. Tfie Arab version, by Habessiuos, making Cush more defi- 
nicsly Abyssinia. 

t Byncellus, p. 151. Euseb: p. 402. " Formerly the Ethiopians oeca- 

eed these regions, an Indian nation. There was till then no Ethiopia; 
gypt ended above Meroe and the Katadupl."— Philostr. .1. iii. c.-6. 
Herodotus remarks their resemblance to the Indians, and distinguishes 
them tnto two kinds ; *' those Orom. Asia,** and others.— L. vii. c. 70. 
And Strabo mentions, that ** those who are in Asia, and those who are 
in Africa, do not differ from each other."— L. iv. p. 162. 

$ Homer makes Thetis call them " the blameless Ethiopians," whom 
Jupiter and all the gods went to visit.— II. i. v. 423. In other parts they 
are termed the most just of men. Philostratus has, " The Indians sre 
the wisest tvf men. The Aiihlopes are a colony of Indians, and retain 
alt their ancestral wisdom,"— C. viii. p. 987. Luclan contends that ths 
Bgyptians received from them the principles of their knowledge.— De 
Ascror. V. iii. p. 264. 

II Pliny, 1. vi. c. 35. 

If Herod. 1. ii. c. 110. Diod. 1. i. p. 50- Pliny, 1. vl. c. 29. Strabo 
mentions from Artemidorus, that Sesostris built a temple to Isis in Ethi- 
Apia.^ — ^L. xvi, p. 1115. And that some of his monuments, columns, and 
inscriptions were, in Strabo's time, remaining there.— L, xvii. p. 113S. 
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found in Nubia, of a more ancient i^ppearance tbau others in 
Egypt. But the Efliibpian kings^ in their turn, penetrated 
into Egypt, and at several periods governed ik it.* One 
Ethiopian dynasty subdued and swayed it) under thr«e kings, 
for forty years, f The last of these was Tirkahah, \^hom 
Isaiah exhibits as advancing against the King of Assyria, 
when he was besieging Libnah.^ They were in power and 
celebrity at the era of the Trojan war. 4 Their island, Me* 
roe, on the Egyptian border, was of much note in the day 
of their prosperity, II and from one of its queens, several of 
her successors to die Ethiopian royalty bore the name of Can- 
dace, ^ff Besides its vernacular te^rm. Cash, it had received 
several other appellations. * * Under the Macedonian dynasty, 
voyages to it from Spain, for commercial purposes, circum- 
navigating Africa, and anticipatihg the exploit of Va^co de 
Gama, are mentioned; ft 

From Cush came children, of whom the settlements of 

* Out of 330 kinffs which the Egyptian priests enumerated to Herodo* 
tas, they allowed that 38 bad been Ethiopians.— Her. 1. ii. c. 100. 

t Manetho places this as his twenty^ fifth dynasty.— Corys. Anc. Fr. p. 
126. Sabacon began it, Herod, c. 137, who burnt alive the King Boe- 
choria whom he coDqaered.->-Syne, p. 74. 

t "He is come forth to make war with thee."— Isaiah, xxxvii. 9. 
This instance corresponds with the intimation in Pliny's passage, '* lliat 
the Ethiopians spread their power into Syria and our sea (the Mediter- 
ranean) in the time of King Cepheus, appears from the story of Andro- 
meda."— L. vi. c. 35 

^ <* Clara et pot^ns etiam usque adTrojana bella, Memnone regnantis.** 
—Pliny, 1. vi. c. 35. Pliny says, that " in hia time, forty-five Ethiopian 
kings were enumerated."— lb. 

II " When the Ethiopian pride predominated, this island was of great 
celebrity. It had a temple of Hammon, and there were over all the 
district religious edifices."— Pliny, ib. 

- IT " There was a Queen Candace there, whose name for many years 
passed to its queens."— Ib. This sentence illustrates and con finite thfl 
passage in the Acts, where Philip met in Judea '' ^ man of Ethiopia, a 
eunuch of (;reat authority under Candace, queen of the Ethiopians."— . 
Acta, viii. 27 

** ** All the nation was called Etheria, then Atlantia, and aflerward 
JEthiopia, IVom .Ethiop, a son of Vulcan."— Pliny, I. vi. c. 35. They 
were called Ethiopians in Hoifter's time, for he makes Iklenelaus say, 
"And wanderrng Hrom the Egyptians, I came to the Aithiopas.^'— Odys. 
1. iv. ver. 48. 

It Herodotus states, that some Phbnicians passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar on this voyase, and returned in three years..— L. iv. c. 49. 
A Carthaginian attempted it, and failed.— C. 43. But Hanno sailed fVom 
Cadic when Carthage was flourishing, and reached Arabia.- Cornelius 
Kepos intimates that in his time, Eudoxus, flying from the Egyptian 
king I^athurus, passed down the Arabian gulf, and reached Cadiz. 
Hh2 
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BQme B6em to have been in Arabia ; and ibis may have oc^ 
eaaioned his name to be wplied to some tribes or districts 
in that peninsula.* The Sabsans of 'part of Arabia were 
distinguished for their traffic in odoriferous substances, t 

His more celebrated son was Nimrod, the declared founder 
of that kingdom, which is called Babel in Hebrew, and which 
is the term used in the historical books of the Jewish Scnp- 
tures, for Babylon and its empire 4 

From MizRAiM, the colonies which established themselves 
in Egypt descended. 

The most ancient sacred writers, as well as the later ones, 
Apply the- name of this ancestor to their country ;^ and in 
the time of Josephus, his countrymen continued to do so.W 
The name of his father, Ham, was also attached to it.^ 
From Mizraim also descended several other tribes, who set- 
tled chiefly in Africa.** 

Pliny adds, *' Much before him, Celhu Antipater had seen one who had 
sailed from Spain to Ethiopia, eommercil gratia."— Pliny, 1. ii. c. 67. 

* ** And the sons of Gush** were " Seba, add Havilah, and SabUth, 
and Raamah, and Sabiechah : and the sons of Raamafa, Sheba and 
©edan."— Gen. x. 7. 

t Pliny mentions, among the towns of the Sabel, two, Sabatha and 
Sabota.— L. vi. c. 32.' The three names, Sabai, Sabatha, and Sabota, 
have a remarkable coincidence with three of the sons of Cush, Seba, 
Sabtah, and Sabtechah. 

t After mentioning that Cash had also Nimrod, It is said of this son, 
" he began to be a raiglity one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter. 
And the beginning of his Idngdom was Babel, and Eredh, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Sbinar."— Gen. x. 8-10. Hence this region is 
called by Micah, " the land of Nimrod."— V. 6. The Septuagint trans- 
lates Babel into Babylon. The ancient Syriae version of the " mifthty 
hunter" is a " giant warrior ;" and the Arabic, " a terrible giant."— Walt. 
Pdlygl. p. 38. All the terms indicate formidable strength and power, 
either of mind or body, and most likely of both. Babel is the name of 
Babylon in all the Jewish prophets, haiab always mentions Babylon 
by the name Babel. 8o does Jeremiah, and calls Nebuchadnezzar the 
King of Babel.— xxT. I. Ezekrel likewise, xxvi. 7; xxix. 17. Daniel 
also, i. 1. &c. So that there can be no doubt that the Hebrew writers by 
Babel meant Babylon. 

^ Mizraim is the word by which Moses di^nominates Egypt— Gen. xil 
9(iil. xxxvii. xxxviri. eteeq., and Exodua So the Psalmist, as Ps. IxxTia 
and CT. and others. The Prophets likewise, as Isaiah, x. xi. ice. 

ti ** The memory of the Mesraites is preserred in their name; for all 
we who inhabit the country of Judea call Egypt Mestre, and the Egyp- 
tians Mestreans."— Joseph. Antiq. t. \. c. 6. p. 19. 

IT In Psalm IxxvlH. it is also called " the tabernacle of Bam," ▼. U : 
and In Psalm cr. S3, " the land of Ham ;" as ff Ham had pecoliarly fixed 
himself there. 

** ** And Mixratm begat Ludim» and Ananim, and Lehabim, and Nsph- 
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Phut became the ancestor of the Libyan populadon, and 
stands in the. Scripture as the denomination by which this 
portion of mankind is designated.* 

From one of the sons of Mizraim sprang that people who, 
ander the name of the Phili stinks, were for some time so 
formidable to the Israelites, and who established themselves 
in the regions of Syria, between the Mediterranean and 
Judea.t His son Canaan is distinguished ^as the progenitor 
of the Phenicians ; for Sidon is declared to have been his 
firstborn,^ and was one of the most ancient and distinguished 
cities of the east.^ The family of Canaan spread from 
Sidon to Gaza, along the Mediterranean, and inland as far 
as the Dead Sea. II Other nations also sprang from him, 

tahim, and Pathruaim, and Casluhim, and Caph(orini."T-Gen. x. 13, 14. 
Tbese plural terminations of im imply, that the descendant peoples, as 
well as the filial ancestor, are alluded to. This remark may be extended 
to the general meaning of the whole chapter. 

* ** Phttt wa.«i the founder of Libya. There is a river in the country 
of the Moo'S, MavfUi^v, bearing this name ; whence it is, that the great- 
est part of the Grecian historiographers mention that river and the ad- 
joining country by the appeUation of Phoute.**~Jo8. Ant. 1. i. c. 6. p. 19. 
Pliny mentions this river, ** amnein quem vocant Fat." — h- v. c. 1. Ro- 
senmuiler says, "The Phutei are, without doubt, the Libyans who 
dwelt about Carthage "—V. i. p. 67. Michaelis, in his 8picei. i. p. 160, 
extends them to Morocco. Tangiers, on this coast, was built by A-ntmis, 
who fought with Hercules, to whom there was an altar there.— Pliny, 1. 
V. c. 1. The Romans planted five colonies in this region. — lb. When 
Scipio Emiliaiius was finally subduing Carthage here, Polybtm, the 
valuable hiniorian, with a fleet he Aimished, made a voyage of dis- 
covery from it, to explore the west coast of Africa. Pliny does not dis- 
tlactly mark how far he proceeded. 

t In mentioning CasluhUn as issuing from Mlzriam, Moses adds, 
*'ottt of whom came Philistim "—V. 14. It was this people who gave 
the name Palestine to p^t of Syria. Pliny says, " It is called Palestina 
where it borders on the Arabians."— L. v. c. 13. He distinguishes this 
from Phenicia, Judea, Damascus, and Celo- Syria.— lb. 

% Gen. X. 15. Eupolemus calls Canaan *'the father of the Pheni- 
cians.*'— Euseb. Rosenmuller remarks, *'Th<) Hebrews called those 
Canaanites whom the Greeks and Romans name Phenicians." He adds 
this Important Act : " The Phenicians, in their own language, called 
themselves Canaanites. This appears from the coins with Pheniciaa 
inscriptions, which J. Swinton has copied and illustrated."— Ros. Schol. 
V. i. p. 88. Herodotus states, that the Phenicians came from the Red 
Sea to settle on the MedKerranean shore.-— L. i. c. I. This corresponds 
with the Egyptian and Ethiopian positions of the other branches of Ham's 
family. 

^ Hoses mentions the Sidonians, D^ut. iil. 9 ; and Joshua also, xiiL 
i-6. Homer notices the fine female dresses worked by tho women of 
SidOQ.— II. vi. 290. 

II " And the border of (hs Canaanites was flrom Sidon, as thou comeat 
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among whom the Sinite, from the similarity of name, may 
have been those who settled in Tsin, or China. ^ But of 
course on a period so remote, and with such a brief document 
to reason from, I can only state what appears to me to be 
the most rational probability. From Canaan, in the same 
Ham line, issued those nations who became so depraved in 
their corrupted civilizations, as to be ordained to persist in 
their conflict with the Jewish nation, when, on their refusal 
to resist their entrance, they were invaded, and subdued, and 
destroyed by it.t 

From Sh EH proceeded the Abrahamic nations, whom we 
will notice in a separate Letter, and apparently the Assyrian 
state : for Asshur was his son,;]: and Asshur is said to have 
built Nineveh, the metropolis of the Ass3n'ian empire, and 
some other of its chief cities.^ 

Japheth, or Japet,|| seems to have been the ancestor of 

toGerar, ui^to Gaza,; as thou go«et unto Sodom, and Gomorrab, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, even onto Lashft."— Gen. x. 19. 

* Gen. X. 17. The Hebrew term is "^yOU Hslni. « The Arabs call 
China by the name of Sin ; whence the Latins took their term 9ine. 
The Persians and other easterns name it Tchin ; but they make him the 
son of Japhet instead of Ham, and ascribe the popalation of China to 
him. See Mirkhond, in his Genealogy of Gengizchan."— Herbel. BiJ>. 
Ch. 811. " The Turks cail China both Tchfni and Fagfein."— lb. The 
Chinese do not give themselves this designation. It Was not until 248 
years before the Chrifitian era, that the kings of Tijin became roasters of 
China; and they only held it, during three emperors, for 39 years. One 
of its provinces is named Chensi : and the celebrity of one of the Td^ii 
kings, and his native district beins nearest to the western nation, occa- 
sioned its appellation to be applied by them to the whole of this mighty 
empire.— Visdelou. Suppl. p. 1, 2- 

t Numbers, xxi. 21-5. 33. Deut. xxix. 7. Among the offspring of 
Canaan are mentioned, " Heth, and the Jebusite, and (he Amorite, and 
the Girgasite, and the Ilivite, and the Arkite, the Arvadite, the Zemarite, 
and the Hamathite," as well as the Sinlte.— Gen. x. 15-18. All these 
stationed themselves, in time, in diflbrent settlements or positions ; Tor 
it is added, " And afterward were the families of lh|9 Cariaanites spread 
abroad.**— 18. That these genealogies are meant to delineate the various 
colohizations of Ham's descendants, appears fVom the express language 
of the subsequent passage : *' These are the sons of Bam, after their fam- 
ilies, after their tongues, in their countries, and in their nations.**— 20. 

X Genesis, x. 22. 

Jin the verse following that which noticed the establishment of Nim- 
s kingdom, it was mentioned, •' Qut uf that land went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Rosea 
between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city.**— Gen. x. 11, 12. 
il In Josephus we see the ideas of the most enlightened man of the 
Jewish nation in his time. He says, that the sons of Japhet so spread 
their population, " that beginning at the m6umains Tauros and Amaaus, 
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the chief populations, both of ancient and' modem Europe, 
and higher Asia. He seems to have been the Japetus 
whom ail the Grecian and Roman traditions, transmitted to 
MB by their poets and mythologists, exhibit as the ancestor 
of the human race.* Seven sons, and as many grandsons, 
from two of the others, are ascribed to him by Moses. t 
The Turks and the Turcomans, their original stock, deduce 
themselves and the Tartars and Moguls from hini, by another 
child.i The sons, Madai and Javan, represent the Medes 
and Greece, and their names have been applied by the ancient 
prophets to do so.^ 

tbey proceeded along Asia as far as the river Tanais, and along Europe 
to Cadis ; and aetUiog themselves on the lands they came to, their names 
were imposed on the natiens there/'—Jos. Ant. 1. i. c. 6. 

* Th&Tbcogony of llesiod represents JatMtus as the son of Heaven, 
V. 134, and the father of Prometheus, who formed the first woman, and 
of Atlas, V. 507, 515, 543^ Pindar, after mentioning the deloge, and that 
Deucalion and Pyrrlia, descending from Mount Parnassus, built the first 
bouse and produced the stony race, adds, " From ihem came your progen- 
itora with their brazen shields— the primitive sons of the race of Jape* 
tns."— Olyn. 6. v. 66-82. Apoliodorus represents Prometheus as having 
formed mankind (Vom water and earih, c. 7. p. 21, and as the son or 
Japetus, the son of heaven and earth ; the ftther also of Atlas, whosu»> 
tains the skies, by Asia, the daughter of ocean, c. 2. p. 5. Hence 
Horace, in the well«kuown paraphrase, calls men "ille aodax Japeti 
genus.**— Ode 3. 

t ** The sons of Japbbth ; Gomer, and Hagog, and Madai, and Javan. 
(Jon), and tubal, and Moshech, and Tiras. And the sons of Oomer ; . 
Ashkenaz, and Riphath, and Togarmah. And the sons of Javan, Elishah, 
and Tarsbisfa, Kittim, and Dodanim,"'or Rodanim. -Qen. x. 2-4. 

t " Their tradition is, that Turk, their great progenitor, was the son 
of Japhet ; who is hence called, by the esrly Mohammedan writers, 
AbeuU TuriE, the father of Turk, and the brother of Tchin, the ancestor 
of the Chineiw. The fourth in desceiu from Turk was Almgeh Khan. 
In his reign, the nation forgot the fhith of their ancestors, which 
was pure llieism, and became Idolaters. He had two sons, Tartar and 
Mongol. It is from these princes that the tribes they governed took 
their names.**— David's Gram. Turk. Lang. 

Herbelot, fhim the oriental writers, presents this visw of Japbet's 
posterity, as their traditions transmit it : " Jafeth had eleven male chil- 
dreu. Gin or Tchin, from whom the Chinese came ; Seklab, whence the 
Selavonians : Manschuge, IVom whom issued the Goths, or Scythians, 
called Jagiougeand Magiooge; the Hebrew Gog and Magog; Gomari; 
Turk ; Khozar, the ancestor of the Khozarians ; Rous, ihe father of 
the Russians; Soussan; Gbai and Tarage, from whom came the 
Turcoman."— D'Herb. Bib. p. 470. voc. Jafeih. 

^ Daniel calls the Medes by the same term, Madai, and the Persians 
by Peres, v. 38 ; vL 8. v. 12, Ac. Isiiiah also names the Medes, Mada!, 
xiii. 17. and has Madai Qar O Media, xx. 2. Jeremiah likewise, li. II, 
eaUm ikarn Madai. Daniel applies the name Javan or Ion for Creece, 
•• ths King of Javan, meaning ths King of Greece, or AJetandsr. Tlie 
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Oi the other children of Japheth, his eldest, Gomery is 
considered to be the' ancestor of the Kimmerians> Magog 
is identifiied with the Scythians by Josephus^j whose couatry 
we now call Tartary, and to whom the posterity of Magog 
is extended. t Whenever his name is mentioned as a people 
in the Scriptures, it seems to be applied to these regioD8.4 
Mesech and Tubal are believed to designate those who settled 
in Cappadocia, and in, Iberia, near the £uxine.(| From Tiras 
the Thracians sprung.i' 

The ffrandsons by Gomer are thus stationed, by the best in- 
vestigation of these topics ; Askena^** in Phiygia Minor, and 

Hebrew letters JV exactiy corresponding wlUi Ion the ancestor of the 
Ion lane, one of the two ffreat stems of the Grecian people ; the DoriaiM 
were the other. " The Eingdom of Javan or Ion,** is Greece in Dan. x. 
S. Josephns ao understood these two terms : " From Madai came the 
Bfadeans, who are called Medea by the Greeks ; and fhMn Janm, Ionia 
and all the Grec^ms are derived ."^Ant. I. i. c. 0. 

* Michaelis Spicel. 1. p. I»-S4, and Suppl. Lex. 333^7. Bosenmuller 
thinks he has made this " valde verisimile."— Scholia, i. p. 78. Ovr 
Kymry, as the oldest inhabitants of Britain, may be referred to the 
same stock. See, on both peoples, the Hist. Angl. Sax. vol. i. RomB' 
muller remarks that their name Kymr, corresponds with the Hebrew 
Gomr, p. 79. 

t " He fbunded the Magogai, so called flt>m him ; the Greeks term 
them Scythians.'*— Jos. Antiq. 1. i. c. 6. 

1 " Magog. Tartaria ulterior.**— Rosenm. 79, and Michaelis, p. 98. 

$ As in Ezekiel xxxTiil. *' ubo inter septentiiones gentes recensetur."— 
Rosen. 80. , . 

It " Hesech and Tubal are, without donbt, those peoples whom the 
Greiek writers called Moschi and Tibareni. They are always joined to- 
gether as neighbouring peoples by profiine aut)u>rs, as well as by the 
sacred. The Moschi obtained Cappadocia and the mountains firom the 
Phasis to the Cappadoeian Sea, whence those mountains were called 
Moschici.**— Rosen. 

Strabo thus mentions Moscbica : " Moschike is Jn three parts. One 
the Colchians have ; another the Iberi ; and the third, the Armenians.**— 
L. xl. 

Josephus thus comments on Mesech : " The Moseheni, founded by him, 
are now called Cappadoces. They have a city still called Mazaca." On 
Tubal, he adds, ** He was the ancestor of Thobeli, who in our days are 
called Iberi."— Antiq. 1. i. c. 6. 

IT '• From Thiras were those whose name the Greeks changed into 
Thracians."— Jos. Ant. ib. The later Greeks had the same idea, eimii 
tl V Opoita;.— Euseb. in Chron. So, Ensuthius and Bpiphanins. Ro- 
senmuller remarks that the names have the same letters, but the Greeks 
ttirned the s Into the x, because in the alphabet brought into Greece by 
the Phenicians, the f occupied the place of the Hebrew aamech.— Ros. 
Sch.81. . 

* * Bochart, 1. iii. c. 9. There was fbrmeriy in these regions an Asca. 
Biaa bay« an Aseanian lake i a'sity and region Ascaoia ; Ascaotan islands ; 
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Bythinia ; and Togannah in Armenia ;* Ripath is referred ^ 
by Josephas to Paphla^onia, but may belong to some of the 
northern populations of Europe, t 

' Javan's sons appear to have larger relations with Europe. 
Elisha is. identified with Hellas in Greece ;% Tarshish with 
Tartessus in Spain ;^ Kittim is considered to desi^ate 
Italy ;|| the other son's name having been written witl^ a 
variation in the commencing letter, can be less certainly 
fixed. IT I may conclude these derivations by adding, that to 

and the Euxine itself is by some of the poets called Azinos.— Bochart. 
The modeqi Jews prefer the idea that it designates Germany, bat show no 
ancient authority for this ascription of it. 

* Michaelis urges this sentiment— Spec. p. 76. Moses Chorepsis, in 
his Armenian history, fhTours it; and his editors, the Whistons, state that 
the Armenians themselves, in their traditions, coqsider their nation as the 
descendants dfTogarmah.—Rosenm. 82. 

t " Rlphatb founded the Riphatheans, called the Paphlagonians."— L. 
i. e. 6. The name would lead us most naturally to connect the posterity 
of Riphath with the Riphean mountains ; but the difficulty on this would 
be, that although these mountains are mentioned in ^trabo, at p. 452-8, 
and by Dionys. v. 316, and others, yet it is not certain where they were 
situated. Posidonins mentions them as the Alps ; others as part of Cau-> 
casus. Dionysius places them at the Borysthenes. Ptolemy, as those 
firom which the Tanais sprang, and Pliny, as rather beyond the Scythians, 
and among the Arimaspi or Hyperborean (1. vi. c. 14) ; and in another pas- 
sage he connects them with Caucasus, and brings them towards the Pon- 
tus.-T-L. vi. c. 5. That they were some of the mountains in those north* 
em regions where Asia and Europe join, seems to be all that we can safSaly 
infer about them ; and of the tribes in those parts, Riphath may have been 
the ancestor. 

X " Elisa, sine dubio est Gnecorum Hellas, ut Michaelis in Spec. p. 79, 
ostendit."— Rosen. 83. It has a correspondence with this that E2ekiel 
speaks of '* blue and purple (torn the isles of Elisha',' to Tyre, xxvii. 7 ; 
and that Pausanias mentions that '* the shores of Laconia rarnisfa shells 
most adapted, after those in the Phenieiau Sea, for the purple die."-^Pau8. 
in Lacon. 

$ " Sine dubio est Hispania called Tarshish, fVom the port and island 
Tartessus, formerly so fhmou^ in the mouth of the Baetis, as Bochah, 
Phal. I. iii. c. 7, and Mich . Spic. p. 82, show." The coast is called Tarseion 
by-Polyblus.— L. iii. Rosen, p. 83. 

II Bochart, iii. 5, and Mich. p. 103, agree that *'it is undoubtedly the 
ijame of the middle part of Italy, about Rome. A city in Latium was 
called Ketra. About Cumae was a river called Ketos."— Dion. Hal. 
Eusebias says that the Latins sprang fVom ^he Kitioi, and the Romans also. 
Suidas mentions, "• Latini, new Romans, for Telephus, the son of Hercu- 
les, who was called Latius, changed the name of those, who before that 
were denominated Ketii, into Latini."— Suidas, Voc. Latinoi. v. if, p. 13. 

IT Some MBS. have Khodanim, which name induces Bochart to refer 
him to the inhabitants of Gallise Rhodanensis on the Rhona— L. iii. c. 6. 
But the best MSS. call it Dodanim ; and on this word, Michaelis thinks 
we shooldrecolleot the Dedona of Epirus,' where the most ancient Oracle 
of Greece was so famous.— Spic p. ISO. 
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Japhet and his offspring are ascribed generally, bj the hLoaalc 
record, all the insular or maritime pt^ulations and colonies 
of the Gentile nations.* These outhnes comprise the prin* 
- cipal points that you need attend to in your general studies. 
¥ou can enlarge apon them at your leisure, if you like to 
exercise yourself in farther investigations ; only kee^ your 
iQind from having any favourite idea or specula.tions that 
may seduce it beyond the paths of sound and steady judg- 
ment. , 



LETTER XXV. 



OuUinea tftht State of the Earliest Civilized NatUms-^The Ethiopians, 
Egyptiam, Pkeniaans, ttnd Babylonians^Tfuir Attainments and 
Dffects—The Superior Improvement of Greece 

My dear Sok, 
The most civilized nations whidh have appeared in the 
world, are so many links of a connected chain, which has 
been extending and enlarging from the deluge to our own 
time. The family of Ham stand prominent at the com- 
mencement as its founders ; and as he was sufficiently ma^ 
ture in age* when the old world ceased, to have imbibed its 
social and mental acquisitions, and had the benefit of his 
father's larger acquaintance with them, and also had the 
companionship of his elder brothers, we may assume, that 
the settlement of his children represented, generally, the 
state and progress of the civilization and attainments of the 
antediluvian world. The renewed world, therefore, began 
with a population, enjoyins as high a degree of- civilization 
as the cultivation of mind and manners in the destroyed 
races had enabled the preserved survivers to Acquire and 
transmit ; and as this extended to the invention of such 
musical instruments as the harp and connected pipes of 
melodious sound, and to the discovery and use of brass and 
iron, and to various arts of working in them, and to the 

* " By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every 
sm after liis tonf ue, after tbeir fiunili«s» in their iistkms.'*-'-Oen. x. i» 
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buUdlng of eitiws,*' mankind could not hay.e recommeneed 
their human life in that brutal and baibarou0 state wluch 
some of the ancients imagined. f 

The four civilized nations which were founded by the 
children of Ham Were the Ethiopians, the Egyptians, the 
Phenicians, and the Babylonians ; and these states preceded 
all others which authentic history dotices, in their intellect- 
ual attainments and activities. 

The Ethiopians have been already alluded to in our re- 
marks on Cush4 It is the opinion of some of our con- 
temporaries, from the monumental remains and hieroglyphi* 
cal inscriptions found in Nubia, so much resembling those 
of Egypt, that the ancient Egyptians had a Nubian or Ethi- 
opian origin. But as some of the ancient kings of Egypt 
at times subdued and reigned over the Ethiopian Meroe, and 
formed columns, temples, and inscriptions there,^ this fact 
will account for such edifices being now observable. At 
the same time we may remember, that as Gush and Mizraim 
were brothers, the arts which the one knew, the other could 
not be ignorant of. Their respective families would par- 
take of these improvements, and when one .branch settled in 
Nubian Ethiopia, and the other moved down the Nile to what 
became, under its settlement, Upper Egypt, each would make 
its sacred edifices and public monuments for itself; and 
these, from theJr kindred origin, would, in their primitive 
forms, naturally resemble each other. 

But it is probable that the Ethiopian line of Ham- had 
connexions or ramifications in the Indian Peninsula. Af 
we have already remarked, they were deemed a colony from 
India. II It is not improbable that the temples and iaol fig- 

• See Genesis, iv. 17, 21, 22. 

t Some represent the earth as {generally in tbis state, others the par* 
ticvlar countries they mention. Thus in Crete, " their dwellings were 
in the woody parts of mountains, in the caves of valleys, or in places where 
nature save ihent a shelter ; fbr the building of houses was not yet found 
out."— Diod. Sic. 334. So In Greece, " men were living on growins buds, 
berbs, and roots, but Pelasgus taught them that acorns and beech mast 
were more healthHil ; he likewise led them to build huts to keep off the 
rain and cold, and to make coats of the skins ofswine."— Pausan. Arc. 456. 

X See before, note | on p. 361. Strabo mentions the Ethiopian Tear- 
eon^s warlike expeditions into Europe, and as having extended to the Strait 
of Gibraltar.— L. xv. p. 1007. 

^ Note t on p. 364. In Strabo*s time they had fallen mostly into a 
nomadical and poor condition.— L. xv. p. 1 135. 

11 Note IT on p. 364. ApoIIonius Tyaaisus, when he passed ftom 
Vol. U.— I i ^ 
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iires excavated from tbe rock in the caves of Ellora, en the 
weistern side of India, near Bombay, may represent to us 
some of the works and rites of this branch of the ancient 
nations.* lliere are several other caverned excavations in 
this side of the peninsula ;t of these the most remarkable, 
and which may have a still nearer relation to the descend- 
ants of Gush, are the caves of Elephanta ;t they have man- 
Egypt into Ethiopia, is described, by his biographer, to have found Gymno- 
sophiata there, to wbom be said, " Tou praise the Indians because yoa 
were formerly Indians yourselves, and, urged by angry prodigies, came 
from their country hither ; you would rather seem to be any thing than 
Ethiopians who have come from India ; now you would rather woreh^ 
in the Egyptian manner tban in your own."— Philost. 1. vi. c. 6, p. tt 7. 

* Engravings flrera these may he conveniently seen in Fisher's views 
in India. They are thought to be images of the Boodh Icind. The grand 
cave there is tbe Bioma Kurm. " It has been excavated with an arched 
roof, and with its lolly vaulted ceiling, solid octagonal pillars, long-vaolt- 
ed aisle, and colossal image, is very striking. The temple of Kylas is tbe 
most perfect ; its central building rises in the midst of a wide area, all 
scooped out l>om the solid rock to the height of one hundred feet, being 
one immense block of isolated excavation, upward of five hundred feet in 
circumference, containihg many apartments ; beyond ar^ three galleries, 
supported upon pillars containing forty-two gigantic figures of gods and 
goddesses. The Rameswar tempte consists of a fine hall seventy-two 
fiset long and fifteen high. There is another temple thirty-one feet square 
in a recess of this. The principal apartment is supported by pillars and 
pilasters ; the roof and walls are covered with figures of deities, in dance 
and revelry } tbe principal figures are skeletons; at their southern ex- 
tremity they are terminated by the Dher Warra cave. The principal haQ 
is one hundred feet long and forty in breadth, supported by pillars. Tbe 
rock fVom which these tables are wrought is hard red granite. 

" They are not now venerated by the Hindoos. The attendant Bramins 
say that the skeletons are raksheeas, or demons.*'~E Roberts* Deacriptfoo. 

T " One fact deserves notice. A greater number of magnifioent cave- 
temples present themselves on this part of the west coast of the peninsula 
of India, than are to be met with anywhere else in Bindoetan. Those 
of Catiara, Amboli, and some others on the Island of Salsette ; the fine 
eave of Carli, on the road to Poena, by the Bor Gbaut ; the smallo* <»ve 
temples in the Kohah, and near the Adjunta Pass, are all on Mahratta 
ground.*'— Haira Fragm. Voy. v. iii. p. 257. 

X "The Elephanta Island is called by the natives Gara-poori, or place 
of caves, and lies six miles flrom Bombay, and fiye ft-om the main shore. 
In the great cave, the gigantic triple head forms the principal feature. It 
represents its divinity only down to the breast, and is nearly eighteen feet 
ttom the top of the cap to the bottom of the image. AH these figures are 
carved out of tbe solid trachyte rock. It lies in a recess cnt in the rock 
to the depth of thirteen feet. Tbe cap is richly adorned with figures and 
flowers ; among which are a scull and % serpent. 

" The Ibwer lip of all the figures seems thickest, and more African tban 
Asiatic. There are a large crowd of minor deities. Tbe spacious front 
is supported by two massy pillars and two pilasters, forming three open- 
ings under a steep rock. Large ranges of columns appear closing in 
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ifestly not been- made at any ane time, nojr under one system 
of opinion, and therefore belong to different etas.* But 
being of that side of India which lies most contiguous to 
the Red Sea, and to the cdast of Ethiopia, they are most 
likely to mark the regions in" the Hindoo peninsula from 
which the Ethiopians originated, or to which they were, if 
ever, related. I do not affirm the alleged affinity, but I wish 
to lay before you such facts as are most likely to have been 
connected with it, if it really subsisted.! 

But the earliest civilization of the repeopling earth was 
most conspicuously displayed in the kingdom of Egypt. Its 
inhabitants always considered and represented themselves to 
be the most ancient nation^ in the world, t and Aristotle, 
with other Grecians, submits to their pretensions.^ Their 
country received many denominations ; but that which, was 
derived from the son of Ham, is the name by which the 
Arabian geo^aphers and historians, as well as Moses and the 
Jewish prophets and chronologers, designate it — a confirm^ 
ing evidence of the real origin of its population. |] 

perspective on every side. Darknem obscures the interior pf the templle, 
.which is dimiy lighted only by the entrances. Gigantic gloomy stone 
Vgures ar« ranged along the wUls ; agd hewn, like the whole templ^ 
oai of the rock. 

" The Great Care was 130 feet deep flrom the chief entrance to the ftr- 
ther end, and 133 feet broad from the east to the west entrance. The 
height varies (torn 17^ to 15 feet."— Er8ktne,in Hall's Frag. v. iii. 229, Ac. 

* Of these caves, those of Kanara and Carii seem to have belonged to 
the Boaddhists ; AmboliandElephanta to the Bramin system ; and those 
ofElloratoboth. 

t That there is some common relation between the images in these 
caVes and those in Nabia and Egypt, seems to be proved by the venera- 
tion paid by the sepoys in Sir David Baird's army, which was transporte(| 
fh>m India to Egypt to assist against the French there, when the Hindoo 
soldiers saw the images in the temples on the Nile, (torn a feeling of the 
similitude to their own.—Porphyry mentions, that "the most aneieiit 
peoples, 7raAac(orar(i)v, before temples were thought of, consecrated hol- 
low caverns and caves to their gods."— De Ant. Num. p. 121. 

t Herodotus mentions, *' they thought themselves to be the first of all 
men, irputrits vavTutv avOfxairuv ; the Phrygians claimed the same anti- 
quity; and Psammetichus thought he could decide the question by having 
a babe brought up among sheep with the ewe's milk, where he could hear 
no human voice, and by having it observed what sound he ^ould first 
utter. When the shepherd entered the fold at the fit time, the animal- 
nursed infant expressed a tone that seemed like ' Bekos ;' and the king, 
finding this word used by the Phrygians for bread, deemed it a proof that 

7 were the elder nation ! !»'— Herod. 1. i\. c. 2. 
Arist. Meteor, quoted in note * on p. 334. 
Bastathius menUons that it was in histories called Aeria, and Fota- 
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That it was the coantry the most deVoted to religioB of mil 
antiquity I is the statement of the Grecian writers.* We 
have only to lament that such a noble feeling should have 
been connected witli such degrading superstitions. It wili 
not be necessary to tell you how celebrated Egypt was for 
the arts and sciences} which she cultivated and possessed 
beyond any other country, as you are aware of the fact, and 
that the Grecian philosophers and statesmen went to her 
cities and priesthood to gain knowledge from them.t It 
was from them that Moses received his education, while he 
was brought up under the care of the E^ptian princess who 
had preserved him from perishing in thelNIile4 It was their 
country which the Deity selected to be the chosen spot in 
which he raised his Hebrew nation, from the seventy individ- 
uals who entered it during the administration of its viceroy, 
Joseph, their countryman, and were stationed in its Goshen 
pr<>vmc^,$ to the six hundre^l thousand who lefl it under the 
conduct of Moses, li It was to Egypt also that Athens owed 
the commencement of her intellectual improvements and 
chief population, from the colony of Saites, under Cecrops, 

mis, and Aetia.— Eust. Dionys. p. 35. In the Hebrew Script ores it is ICis- 
raim, as mentioned in the formelh Letter, xxiv. p. 366. The Arabian* 
farm it Mesr or Misr, and its chief city, Memphis, by the aame appella- 
tion. They write that the Egyptians themselves named thia city Monf. 
ftom which the Greeks made their Memphis. The Orientals divi^ 
Egypt into three paru ; the most southern they call Said, the Tb«bais, 
up to Cairo: the second, Rif, fh>m Cairo to tbe Delta, and this they 
named Gwuf ; after Alexandria was ballt, Memphis acqttired.the name 
of Bablion. The Arabs, on their triumph, built another city near it, to 
which they gave the name Caherah, or Victorious, the present Grand 
Cairo.~D*Herbelot. Bibl. Or. i. p. j79. 

* Herod. 1. ii. c. 37. Lucian. Imag. The latter says, that they Tonned 
their personal names Hrom those of their gods. We have an instance of 
this in that of their celebrated Queen Nitocris. Eratosthenes says, this 
means the vict(|rious Minerva.--Sync. p. 104. We can verity this asser- 
tion for ourselves ; for Plato says, in his Timasas, p. 1043, that Minerva 
was worshipped at 8aia, and denominated there Nelib. This is ob- 
viously the first syllable of Nitocris. 

T The two legislators of Athens and Sparta, Solon and Lycurgns, as 
well as Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greelt philosophers, visited 
Egypt. Plato took his Taws from Egypt.— Diod. glc. p. 88. They first 
invented seometry, and taught it to several of Greece.— Strab. 1. xvi. p, 
1098, 1130. "The Egyptians first of all men discovered the year, and 
divided it into twelve parts, and learned this from the stars. They gavo 
thirty days to each month, and added five more to complete the solar 
dreait. They first engraved living things on stones."— Herod. 1. ii. c. 4. 

t Exod. ii. 4-10. $ Gen. xIvL 87. || Ezod. xli. 37. ■ 
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- who first founded there a political state ;* as Argos, once 
the predominant city of ancient Greece, and Rhodes, also 
derived their early ciyilization from Danaus.f From Egypt 
also the Grecians received theii- gods and oracles, and much 
of their ceremonial worship ;t so that she became the ma- 
ternal parent of the mind of Greece, and transmitted to it 
her civilizing arts and knowledge. The paintings on her 
tombs reveal to ns the skill they had attained in drawing, 
and in the fine colours they used, which are still fresh and 
vivid. The numerous hieroglyphical figures neatly cut in 
the hardest stones, exhibit their sculptorlal art. In the 
colunms of their temples, the principles of Grecian archi- 
tecture may be traced, and the gigantic statues of their 
kinffs surprise the spectator by their just proportions, as 
weU as by their size.^ 

* '*Tbe Athenians were a colony of Saites fVom Egypt^ (Diod. Sie. 1. 
I. p. S4 ; 80 Theopompu*, and Aftic. ap. Eoseb. Pr. p. 491), and were 
divided into the three clasaea of patricians, honoured like the Egyptian 
priests, husbandmen, and mUitary.— Diod. lb. Cecrops led them, " and 
first established the law at Athens, that each man should have only one 
wife : before this there was promiscuous intercourse and no marriages. 
From that time the Greeks lived decorously."— Suidas, ▼. ii. p. 607. Athea. 
1. xiii. p. 555. He also '* flrst introduced Jupiter as a god at Athens, 
and forbade any thine living to be sacrificed to him.''-~Pansan. 1. viii. p. 
456. He also brought in tbe custom of burying the body in the earth.— 
Cic. Leg. I. ii. " Philochorus states that Cecrops came when tbe Ca* 
rians by sea, and the Boeotian Aones, by land, wero plundering and rav- 
aging the Attic regiou. He first colIe(;ted tbe scattered inhabitants, and 
formed them into twelve towns ; which Theseus afterward aggregated > 
into one, making Athens the seat of the government."— ^trabo, 1. ix. p. 609. 

t ** Danaus and Lyncens, who were Chemnites, sailed from %ypt to 
Oreece.">-Herod. 1. ii. c. 91. Tbe Parian Marbles place this event one 
thousand two hundred and forty-seven yfsars befbre they were inscribed, 
or one thousand five hundred. and eleven years bofbrs the Christian era, 
p. 4. Diod. Sic. gives the account of Danaus. He went first to Rhodes, 
and built the temple of Minerva there, with her statue. Tbree of his 
danghters died there, and the rest accompanied him to Argos.— L. v. p. 
329. Obtaining tbe command of these regions, he ordered the pet^le to 
be called Danaoi, who before were termed Pelasgi.— Euripides in Arche- 
lao. He built the Acropolis at Argos.^Strabo, L viii. p. 570. His 
daughters taught the women the mysteries of Ceres.— Herod. 1. 11. e. 
171. He Introduced from Egypt the art of making wells, whieh at Argos 
were called Dipeion.— Pliny. 1. vii. c. 57. 

t *'The Egyptians first had the names and titles of the twelve chief 
gods, and from them the Greeks derived these. Tbey first raised altars, 
temples, and images ; almost all the names of the gods came from Egypt 
into Greece." Herod. U ii. c. 4, 50. On the oracles and rites from 
Egypt, see also c. 51-8. 

i Tbe late Vt CtiainpoUion, jon., has described these in his interesting 
lis 
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They were a valuable nation. It was there that, ua <^»- 
position to polygamy, they made it the law, at least as to 
one portion of their community, that each man should have 
only one wife,* which Cecrops introduced iatQ Athens. Thejr 
considered all men to be equal in nature and at death in 
Egypt, and therefore took no account of their rank or aa- 
cestry in their judicial respomibility i but when life had 
ceased, and the body was about to be committed to the sep- 
ulchre, they subjected every one to an inquiry, what kind 
of a life he had lived in society. Judges summoned the 
relations. The corpse was taken into the lake in a boat, 
and any one might accuse. If the man when living was 
deemed to have been guilty of what they thought a crime, 
he was not to be interred. On this account, piety, justice, 
continence, and other virtues, were carefully taught to their 
youth, t 

They seem to have been peculiarly anxious to have amonl 
character of life carefully cultivated by their population ; and 
upon this they grounded their funeral ceremonies, of which 
the chant of prayer for the dead, expressing the proper con- 
duct of liis life, was a leading part.t 

Letters from Egypt, printed in f erasac's Bulletin UniY. Befijre bie 
death be printed, with M. Boselliui, a prosiieetus for pubiishinc en* 
gravinge of the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, of whicli h» aad liis 
collaborateum h«d made draNvings in four hundred plates. This stam 
that they would contain details of the civil and dbmeatio life of th» 
Egyptians : buntinga, with coloured birds and quadrupeds ; flahing ; 
training of cattle; agriculture; culture of the vine; arts and trades; 
domestic manner* and fhmiture ; music and dancing ; amusements ; 
military caaie ; shipping and irada ; tribunals and funeral oereroonies ; 
public worship and astronomical taoles. 'The statue of Rbaroees or 8a- 
sostria, apparently a portrait, the most vast Colossuathey attenpled^ 
measures sixty feet around the shoulders. 

* Suidas meniious this as a law estabtished in Egypt by their Vulcan. 
— Suld. V. 11. p. 607^ Yet Diodorus conflnes this to the prieau : **ochtfv 
may take as many as they chooae."— L. i. p. 72. 

t Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 83. 

t Porphyry relates this : " Raising the coffin to the sun, they invoke 
bim with this prayer, which Euphantua has thus translated ftom tha 
Egyptian language : 

'' * O Lord Sun ! and all ye gods who beiiiow life on mankind ! accept 
me, and make me a favoured inmate with the gods of Hades. I wor- 
shipped, while I lived, the dlTiniUes whom my parenta tanght me. I 
honoured tbnse who gave my body its being 6n earth. I have never 
killed any pne. I have never cheated any. I have not dona any other 
Uiexpiable crime. If I sinned while I lived by eating or drlnkiog any 
thing I ought not, I did not sin iji myself, but io these my bowelf.'^ 
Hsra a aspsKat • vassal conuining tbeM» extneiad Iksm the sorpss, was 
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It is pamM to think that, with minds «o active and in- 
genious, and having attained to such improvements, they 
should worship bulb and goats, and even consecrate cats 
and dogs, and buiy them as sacred animals in a mummied 
form, of which great numbers have been found in their 
elaborato tombs.* 

This depravity was much later than the time of their first 
ancestors, t Their Ethiopian kinsmen had the same abomi- 
nation ; for PUny mentions that in one part they had a golden 
ahe^cat for th^ goddess of their worship4 They exhibited 
a great contrast of much wisdom and deplorable absurdity. 
Their belief that the soul survived its body, and was immortal,^ 
was a tradition of intellectual truth which they had retained 
from their first ancestors ; bat they spoiled its efiect by 
•doptinff the notion that at death it transmigrated into all 
kinds of animals, to return, after a circle of ages, into the 
body it had quitted ;il an .opinion which now, perhaps from 
them, pervades all the eastern nations, from the Indus to the 
Chinese seas. Still more preposterous was the belief that 
the gods took refuge in the bodies of animals, from the wick- 
edness and violence of men, and, therefore, that (tie animals 
they deemed sacred were to be worshipped, as containing 
the divinities whom they revered. T Other abominable prac- 

" exhibited, and cast into the river. The rest of the body was then 
deemed pure."— Porphyry de Abatin. 1. iv. «. 10. 

* It was made death for any one to kill a cat voluntarily. <' When 
one died naturally, all in the house shaved their eyebrows"— Herod. 1. 
li. c. 66. A Roman, killing one accidentally, was destroyed by the popo- 
lace, though the king's guards strusgled to rescue him. Diodorus wit- 
nessed this, p. 74. If a dog died, the whole body and • head wen 
shaved.— lb. 

t Manetho shows this, for, it is in his second dynasty of their kings 
that he places " Kaiechos, who reigned 39 years. Under him, the B«lls, 
Apia in Memphis, and Mnevis in Heliopoiis, and the Minderian goat, 
were appointed to be gods."— Cory's Ancient Fragments, p. 96. 

t ** Rhadata, in quo felis aurea pro Deo colebatur."— Pliny^ I. vi. e. S5. 

$ " The Egyptians were the first who declared the aoul to be imooor- 
. tal."— Herod. 1. ii. c. 123. 

n " But on the death of the body they taught that it always #ent into 
some other living animal; and after passing through all on the land, in 
the seas, and birds, would again resume a human body after a eircttiC 
of 3000 years."— Herod, c. 123. Hence they made and preserved their 
mummies to be ready (o receive again their soul in the due time. 

IT " The priests hold this secret opinion. It is stated in their theologies, 
that the gods being, when first generated, but few, and men, flrom thafar 
numbers and wickedness, prevailing against them, they transfigured 
themselves into the likenesses of aniihals, and by this nsans escaped tbt 
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tices and superstitions were also devised and establiabed by 
them.* But these circumstances demoAstrate to us that 
whatever improvements they had acquired, human natare 
would but deteriorate under their guidance ; and therefore 
the process of civilization was transferred from them^^as they 
became stationary and retrograding ; a^d was begun, under 
their tuition, in the more recent states of Greece, to be by 
these farther advanced into superior progression.. 

Contemporaneously with these, 6r but a httle after theno, 
the active Phenicun nation was stationed, at no great dis- 
tance from them, on the eastern shores of that important sea, 
the Mediterranean, which had been destined^ and perhaps 
intentionally formed, to be the scene and seat oif the civilized 
nations of the ancient world. As its ancestor Canaan would 
be at first with the rest of his family on the coasts of the 
Red Sea, it corresponds with this ancestry that it was frdm 
thence that the first shoots of the Phenician population trans- 
ferred themselves to the coast of Syria, f Here the earhest 
known settlement was at Sidon ; and as this was the name 
of Canaan's eldest son,t we may presume that it was founded 
by him. All the states or little nations which arose and be- 
came so prosperous, and so corrupt in their prosperity, in 
those regions of Syria which were called the land of Canaan, 
were dimisions of the same family, and are known in the 

cruelty and violence of mankind ; but afterward gaining the command 
of the world, they nonaecrated in grateful return the beasts which had 
been the means of safety to them, and required them to be sustained 
while alive, and buried religiously when they died."— Diod. Sic. xli. p. 
77; Anton. Liberalis, out of Nicandei-, specifies these traosformatinns: 
Apollo took the hawk's form ; Mercury, the ibis ; Mars, a flsh ; Diana, 
the cat ; Bacchus, a goat ; Hercules, a colt ; Vulcan, an ox, and Latona, 
a weasel.— In Typh. 28. Marsham, Chron. p. 66. "The soul of Osiris 
they thought migrated into the bull they worshipped.**— Diod. p. 76. 

* Diodorua and Herodotus mention their Priapian worship. They al- 
lowed also the mcestcous marriages between brothers and sisters ; they 
had also the custom of human sacrifices, see note $ on p. 381 : and this is 
indicated by what Gecrops did in the beginning of his voyage to Greece* 
Porphyry mentions, that he went first to Cyprus, and there a man was 
sacrificed to his daughter. This custom lasted until the times of Dio- 
med, when it was changed into sacrificing the men to him. The Tfctim 
was led three times round the altar. The priest then stabbed bim» with 
s lance, in the stomach, and he was then placed on a pile and bamt— 
Porph. irtpi tTTOY. 1. ii. c. 54. 

. t " The Phenicians themselve* say, that they formerly dwelt on thtt 
Red Sea, and passing from thence, stationed themselves on theseacoost 
of Syria. AU this region of Syria, up to Egypt, is called Falkstini."— 
Herod. 1. vil. c. 89. J ^ ' *"» , ^^^^^^^ ^ jg 
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Hebrew history by the appellation of the Canaanites. * They 
epread from Sidon to the Euphrates on the east, apd to the 
boundary river of Egypt on the south.f 

The Phenicians became distinguished for improvemenU, 
different in kind from those of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, 
but which became great additions to human civilization. 
Two of these particularly advanced it. One was, the direc;* 
tion of their minds to navigation, and maritime commerce, 
and colonization. 

Nationally bating the sea, from superstitious impressions 
connected with their paganism, the Egyptians shunned the 
ocean ,^ and were so adverse to intercourse with strangers, 
that one of their kings has become branded by the Greeks 
for cruelly sacrificing those who landed on his coasts.^ Bikt 
the Phenicians devoted themselves to foreign voyages and 
traffic.il From Sidon arose Tyre.i[ These cities planted 
colonies in many parts of Europe and Africa, which after- 
virard became distinguished in the history of mankind. * * Tyre 

* Gen. X. 15-18. They were the Hittitus, (torn I][eth ; the Z^busitea, 
Amorites, Girgasites, Hivites, Arkites, Arvadites, Zemarites, and Hama- 
thitofl. 

t Genesis. ^. 19, and xiii. 14, and xv. 18-31. 

t Plutarch mentions that " they bear «nmity to the sea, as a savage 
element, as a mortal enemy to man*8 nature. Jn it was lost the fttber 
and eaviour of Eg;^pt— their Osiris. They think nothing which it 
breedn or nourishes is clean or fit for man. From the haired they bear 
to the sea, they will not salute any pilot or mariners whenever they meet 
them, because they get their living on the sea."— Sympos, L viii. t. 8. 

^ This was Busiris. But Diodorus says, " It was not the name of a 
kiiig, but of the tomb of Osiris, where the Epryptian king sacrificed the 
red men who. came Into the country, because Typhon, the enemy of their 
Osiris, was of that colour."— Diod. S. I. i. p. 79. 

li " They came ttom the Red Sea to this, the Mediterranean, and set- 
tling in the regions which they now inhabit, devoted themselves imme- 
diately to distant voyages.*' — Herod. 1. i. c. 1. 

IT " The Sidonians, attacked by the Kipg of A8ca1on,taking to their 
ships, built Tyre before the destruction of Troy."— Justin, I. xviii. c; 3. 
Isaiah e^ts it "the daughter of Zidon.**— xxiii. 11. As Homer notices 
Sidon, but not Tyre, twice in the fiiad, vi. v. 389; xxiii. v. 743; and 
twice in the Odyssey, iv. v. 54 : xv. v. 144; we may infer that Tyre had 
not then acquired an equal notoriety. ** It was the greatest and most 
ancient of the Phenieian cities, after Sidon.**— Strabo, I. xvi. p. 1007. 
Joshus mentions both with this distinction,— he calls the one " Great 
Zidon," xi. 8 ; xix. SS ; the other, "the strong city Tyre,** or Tzor^xix. 29. 

** ** Colonies were founded in Africa and Spain, and beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules,— the Straits of Gibraltar.**— Strabo, ib. These Isst 

words point towards Britain Mela calls Sidon ** the greatest of the 

maritime cities, before it was taken by the Fersiaas.'*^L. i. e. IS. 
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founded the .GarthaginiaH state.* Cadmus led a colony of 
Phenicians to Ghreece, and built Thebes in Bceotia.f SeyeTal 
islands in the Archipelago were settled by them, and Malta 
and Sardinia in the Me<Sterranean. Their colonies were in 
Spain, and most probably in Britain.t 

Their other peculiarity, still more important in its intel- 
lectual consequences, was that they, invented or used, and 
introduced into Europe, alphabetical writing ; while Eg3rpt 
and China only knew, or in these ancient times on}/ prac* 
tised, those hieroglyphical symbols which veiled the knowl- 
edge they expressed from all but the deeply-initiated, and 
which do not seem capable of much more than recording the 
facts and scanty ideas contained in their inscriptions. 

This veil oar contemporaries have begun to lift up,( but 
without bein^ rewarded by any -thing that is connected with 
science or thinking mind. 

In later periods an alphabetical writing appears to have 
been produced ; but the invention and first use of this im- 
portant instrument of intellectual communication and thought 
were universally' ascribed by the ancients to the Hienician 
states. I] Besides letters, the Phenicians also invented, 

* Solinus says, '^ Carthage was (iestroyed 737 years after it was built. » 
— C. 30. As it fell in the 608tb year of Rome, this date places its 
foundation 139 years before Romulus built his city, 

T Herod. I. v. e. 57. He established his sway over the country.— 8tra< 
ho, 1. ix. p. 615. " Which was called Kadmeis. from him up to the 60th 
year after the fall of Troy, when the BcButians prevailing there, it re- 
oeived the name of Bceotia."— Thucyd. 1. i. Some Arabs are said to have 
accompanied Cadnlus. — Strabo, 1. x. p. 685. 

X Boohart has collected, very elaborately, the ancient authorities for 
the colonies planted by the Phenicians in his Canaan. . . . The Hereules 
Osmius of Gaul evinces their presence in France, anfl the Hercules dis- 
- covered at Strasburg, with three golden apples in his hanrds, with the 
temple that was dedicated to him there, indicates that they had reached 
the Rhlne^as Heracles on th^ Euxine shores, that they had extended 
their colonies to the eastern end of that sea. 

$ The Rosetta stone with its triple inscription in the hieroglyphical 
symbols, in the enchorial writing, and in Greek, roused many to en- 
deavour to decipher the Egyptian figures ; and now by the successive 
labours of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, and M. Champoliion the younger, a 
great advance has been made. Mr. W. Banks, Professor Seyfhrth, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and some other gentlemen, have also enlarged the field of 
discovery. So much has now been done that a grammar and dictionary 
have been constriicted on what have been -deciphered, and justify an 
expectation of large additions, as new minds apply to the study. 

" The Phenicians who came with Cadmus, as they brought other 
lumwledge into Gresoe^ so they likewise Introduced letters (xpaft/tsra), 
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OT pecdiarly cultivated arithsietic) and other arts and sci- 
ences. * 

By these intellectual benefactions the Phenicians enlanged 
the improTement of haman nature, and efficaciously con- 
tributed with th6 Egyptians to the instruction and education. 
of the Grecian mind. But yet thou^ contributing these ben- 
efits, they becamer unfit and unable to carry on the progres- 
sion of mankind, for they also Jiad vicious customs, whicb« if 
they had lasted or generally predominated, would have les-> 
sened the happiness, a» well as the advancement of our race. 

Kronos, or Saturn, wa^r their predominant deity, and htunan 
sacrifices became one of his established rites. We see this 
custom in its dreadful operation in their colony of Carthage,, 
and we find it in full practice in Phenicia. Like the^Mex- 
leans, in all difficulties and dangers, they sought relief from 
their adopted divinities by human sacrifices, and especially 
by offering their children, even of their highest ranks, t This 

which, it appears to me, were not in Greece before, and first tho«e 
which all the Phenicians ase, bat in process of time, they altered with 
Che proivanciation the rhythmaa of the letters.''— Herod. 1. v. c. 58. 

** Cadmas brought from Phenicia into Greece 16 of the Greek letters^ 
to which, in the Trojan war, Palamedes added these four, 6, 3, $, 2 ; 
as many, the Z. H, f. Q. Simonides, the Meiian, introduced. The power 
of ah these is acknowledged in all times."—" The Pelasgi brought letters 
into Latium."— lb. —Pliny. 1. vU. c. 57. The Phenicians may have derived 
them froni Moses ; but the European world owes to them the diffusion 
of this grand instrument of communicating thought. Pliny remarks, 
**The tacit conseiJt of aH nations first concurred to use (he letters of the- 
lonians. The ancient Greek ones were nearly the same as the present 
Latin. ones. This is indicated by the Delphic table of ancient copper, 
which is now in the Paiatium, in the libirary dedicated to Minerva."— JLib. 
«. c. 58. 

* ** This Phenieian nation was in great glory (br the invention of let- 
ted, and of the knowledge of the stars, and of the military and naval arts." 
—Pliny, 1. V. e. 13. He also ascribes to Cadmus Pbenix the fining and 
flising of gold, at the Pangean mbantain ; and to the Phenicians the bal- 
lisla and the sling ; also the cymba, and the observation of the stars while 
sailing.— Lib. vii. c. 57. " The Sidonians were masters of many of the 
best arts— they were skilled in astronomy and arithntetic, led to these by 
thdr calculations and night navigations : hence astronomy and arithmetic 
sprang IVom them as geometry (torn the Egyptians.*'— Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 
1098. Porphyry also ascribes to them the arts of numbers and propor- 
tions.— De Vita Pyth. p. ♦. -- 

t Philo, in the first book of his Phenieian history, wrote, " It was the 
eustem with the ancients in great dangers that the leaders of the cities ot 
nations should surrender the most beloved of their sons to be publicly 
slain to redeem them (Aorpov) fVom the divine wrath or punishment. 
Those thus devoted were mystically put to death." He relates that one 
of thebr kings, who after. bis death had been consecrated into the plaaet 
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was haltttiially done as the established religion of the coun- 
try. ♦> They carried this custom with them into their colo- 
nies, t We know ti^it they made th^ir Kronos and this 
terrible rite the public religion of Carthage, where it w^ 
practised, and at times with a dreadful amount of human 
▼ictims.t This idol was exactly the Moloch against which 
the Jewish lawgiver and the prophets so emphatically warned 
their nation ;$ and the use of it, to a fearful extent, by the 
Druids of our ancient Britun, is one of the facts that induce 
me to think, jthat our island owed this celebrated priesthood 
of their Pagan antiquity to this colonizing nation^U It was 

EroBos or Saturn, and assumed that name, when in great danger flrom 
war, sacrificed his only son in his princely state, on the altar he bad bailt 
him&elf.— Euseb. Rep. 1. iv. b. 16. 

* Porphyry meoiions the same Act. ** The Phenicians, when In great 
jierils firotn war, fhmine, or pestilence, sacrificed to Saturn one of those 
who were most dear to them, chosen out by the public suffhige. The 
history of Sanchoniathon, written in the Phenician lanfliagef is ftall of 
such victims. Philo Uyblius translated this into eight books."— -POiph. 
nepi airoxns'' !• ''• c. 56. 

t Sir John Marshall remarks this in his ▼alaable Chtoniete: "Cuss 
Phenicum coloniis,'^ this nefhria religio of human slaughter ** in insulas, 
in Europam, in Africam; late propagata est."-*Chron. Eg. p. 77. They 
had a {em:)le to Kronos in their Spanish settlement.— Strabo, S57. 

^ ' We have this account in Diodonis, when they were pressed by the 
successes of Agathoclest *^ They thought Kronos must have beootnehos* 
tile to them, because having sacrificed to this god in former times the roMt 
noble of their sons, they haii afterward substituted children privately 
bought and bred up to be the victims ; when, therefore, ihey saw the 
BnemvYi camps before their city, they immolated, by'a pubiio sacrillee, 
SCO of their noblest youths ; and not fower than 300 more, who were aodsr 
accusations, willingly oflTered up themselves.**— Diod. 1. %x. p. 796. 

$ Diodorus thus describes the Moloch of Carthage : ** 'J'hey had p bra* 
zen statue of Kronos, who extended his hands, turned upward, yet so 
bending to the earth that the children thrown into them rolled down, 
through the hollowed image, into great nirnaees of fire below it"— Ih. 
' II Cassar informs us, that the Druids made images of wickerwoit, of 
an immense size, which they filled with living men, whom they burnt 
alive. They put in these thieves and robbers ; but if there were not cvim^ 
tnals enough they added others, till the required number was completed. 
They did this on the principle, that their endangered ;ives could only be 
redeemed Crom the peril by the lives of others being sacrificed, and that 
there was noother mode of making theirgods propitious to them.— Cmar 
Com. 1. vl. c. 15. Human sacrifices were in several nations,— but to 
destroy the victims by fire announces a Phenician origin. 

It indicates, also, a Phenician intercourse and colonization in some of 
the British Islands, that one of these was called the Island of Kronos, and 
was represented to be the place where Jupiter tonfined- him. Demetriiis 
said that there were several desert islands abotii the British Islands, 
some of which were islands of demons ; others, of hefoes. He foani 
Ihsm to be all held sacred by the Britons, andl»reserv«d from aU ii^nry; 
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oius of the greet ahomiiiatidns which w€^e prey«iting in th« 
Oicna&nitish natioRs, whom the Hebrews myaded,* and was 
such a favourite practice, and so inyeterate in the countiy, 
that it was adopted eyeii by Solomon in the deluded pernod 
of his lifoit and after him was pertinaciously adhered to at 
Jerusalem, till the Babylonian sword destroyed their city 
and expatriated their population, t It was one of the reasons 
for which seyeral of ^e Phenician states of Canaan were so 
destroyed, in their defensive contests with Joshua and his 
assailing countrymen. The prohibitions of the Jewish legis* 
later show us features of the dark side of the Phenician chur- 
aoter, which evince. that human nature would not have im- 
proved under their domination.^ On this account, when, 

and that one of ibese islands was that in which Briaretrs kept Kronos 
bound and in a deep sleep.— Plat. Defect. Orac. In another treatise, 
he mentiona this " Island of Kronos** again, and that Kronos wjis 
said to be personally there, lying asleep in the deepeaveof a hollow rock 
glittering like pure gold; and that birdn fly down to him from the top of 
the rock, and keep him alive by feeding him with ambrosia.— Plat. Fac. 
Lun. These accounts imply that Kronos was known and revered in 
Britain. 

* Moses gave his people this law, in opposition to the practice of 
Canaan—" Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the flre to 
Molech."— Lev. xvili. 21. " Whosoever giveth any of his seed unto Mo- 
lech, he shall surely be put to death: the people of the land shall stoos 
him with stones.*'— XX. 2. In his final exhortation he charged his nation 
— " Be not snared by following them — ^inquire not after their gods — say 
not, 1 will do so likewise ; for every abomination to the Lord, which he 
hatelh, have they done ante their gods ; for even their sons and their 
daughters they have burnt in the Are to their gods."— peat. xii. 30, 31. 

t 1 Kings, xi. 5. 7. 

t Hence we find all the ancient prophets denouncing Its imitstUm in 
Judea. Thus Jeremiah, '* They built the high places of Baal which are 
in the valley of the, son of Hinnom, to cause their sons and their di^ugh- 
tere to pass through the flre unto Molech."— xxxii. 35^ So Eaekiel was 
directed to utter, " Declare unto them their abominations : biood is in their 
hands— they have caused their sons, whom they bare unto me, to pass 
for them through the flre to devour them— they defiled my sauetuary in 
the same day ; for when they had slain their children to their idols, then 
they cam9, the same day, into my sanctuary to profane it.— Bz. xxiii. 36-39, . 

$ Moses explicitly declared this :— " Thou ishalt not learn to do after 
the abominations of those nations. There shall not he found among you, 
any one that maketh his son or daughter to pass through the flre, or that 
useth divination, or an observer of times, or Sh enchanter, or a witch, or 
a charmer, or a oonsnlter with famiMar spirits, or a wizard, or a necro- 
mancer. For all that do these things are an abomination to the lA>rd ; 
and .SKCAUSR of these abominations, the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
ttom before thee."— Deut. xviii. 9-12. In Leviticus, xviii. 23, 24. Moses 
pointed out other loathsome crimes, the most disgraceAiI t6,haman nature, 
adding, " In all these the' nations are defiled which I cast out before yoa: 

Vol. II.— Kk 
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like the Mexieans in the central regions of Anaerieaf th^ 
were beginning to spread their poWer over the contigaontf 
countries ; and when, if they had not been thus oppos^ 
th^y would have done so, just as Carthage was preysuling ia 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily, till the Romans ended their prog* 
ress ; the Hebrew people were led specially to subdue seven 
of their most prosperous inland communities. The Pheni- 
cians were upheld to do all the good which ^eir useful dis- 
coveries and acquisitions could impart to Greece and to man^ 
kind ; but being unfitted by their deteriorating customs and 
qualities to predominate farther, they were first weakened 
and checked by the invasion and settlements of the Jewish 
nation, and then debilitated by the Babylonian conquerqiy 
and finally dispossessed of all power by the establishment 
over Asia of the Persian empire. Alexander struck at them 
again, in their last attempt at revival in their new Tyre ; 
and they dwindled into a complete fulfilment of ^hat the 
Jewish prophets had declared was to be their destiny.* You 
will find it to be a law of national providence, repeatedly put 
into action, that every prosperous nation, as every inculcated 
system, however powerful, and successful, and improved during 
the time of its enlargement and influence, has been checked, 
as soon as it has deviated into the depravities and errors 
which deteriorate human nature, or obstruct its progress. 
Each has advanced in triumph, while it was benefiting man* 
kind ; each has fallen when it had accconplished all its use- 
therefore do I visit tbe iniquity upon it, and the land vomit6th oat her 
inhabitants itMir.*'-94, 25. 

* Ezelciel's vaticination was, " Behold, I am against thee, O Tyros I 
. and will cause many nations to come up against thee ; and they shall 
destroy the walls of Tyrtis, and break down her towers. I will alto 
scrape her dust from her, and malte her liite the top of a fock. It shall 
be a place (br the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea, fbr I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord God.**— xxvi. 3-5, Major Markwortfa, on landing 
there in 1823, thus describes its present state : '* Tyre is become a small 
Arab fishing town. Her superb palaces are buried in tho sea, or oof« 
ered with accumulated sand. A few of their proud columns are still 
standing, and appear to rise out of the bosom of the ocean. Many, lying 
prostrate, are visible beneath its waves. Tbe ruins of her superb molesi 
to N. W. and B. W., are still nearly level with the surface of the sea, and 
affijrd good protection to vessels of small burden. The Turks and Arabs 
call it Seur."— Diary, p. 27ft. When Captain Fifimaurice visited Tyw 
and Sidon in 1833, he found that *' wherethe Phenician galleys onoe rode 
at anchor, Arab huts now rest qn the dry lands around."— Un. 8erv. 
Joum. 1834, p. 240. Compare th^e accounts with the 86th and Vfth 
chapters of Etekiel. 
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ful purposes ; and a more improving one has been raised up 
end lea into predominance in its stead. 

Babylon was the- other most important civilized state 
founded by the fabily of Ham. Nimrod is declared to have 
begun his kingdom there,* and as he was th^ son of Cu^h, 
who settled in Ethiopia, and nephew of the brother who 
began the Egyptian population^ he must have ^one from one 
of these countries to the Euphrates, and this correspoqds 
with the Egyptian tradition on this subject.! Babylon be* 
eame one of the most distinguished cities in the ancient 
world.t Its territory was peculiarly rich and fertile from 
the irri^tions of the Euphrates ; but from the effect of the 
watery inundations, its name, like the Latin one of Paris, 
famished a synonyine for mud.|$ With the renown of 
Babylon you^ are familiar. It was proverbially declared to 
be one of the great wonders of the world, and this makes 
the circumstance more impressive to us, that when in the 
height of its grandeur, that total extirpation of it was pre- 
dicted, which has been so completely fulfilled, that its exact 
site has been a subject of modem geographical debate.il It 
was an important aid to the mental process of the world, 
that it also had and used a symbolical writing in characters 
of its own, which bear the marks of an alphabetical kind. 
No books have been yet found in it, because its literature 
has long since utterly perished. But those numerous in- 
scriptions called arrow-headed, from their prevailing form, 
appear on some of the remains of Persepolis, and on the 

* Gen. X. 10. The Greek translators insert Babylon here as the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew Babel. Micah speaks of NlmrodVcountry as oontig^ 
nous to Assyria. " They shall waste the land of Assyria with the swom, 
an4 the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof."— v. 6. ^ 

t This was, that "Belus, son of Neptune and Libya, led an Egyptian 
colony to Babylon, and, settling on the Euphrates, instituted a priesthood 
like that of Egypt, who in the same manner observed tbe^tsrs."— Diod. . 
1. i. 17. Fausanias says of Belus, that he was an Egyptian, son of 
Jjibya,— Messen. p. 261. 

X " Babylon, the head of the Chaldean nation, obtained the highest ce- 
lebrity through the whole world.**— Pliny, 1. vi. c. 30. 

$ Siiidas has transmitted the expression " BdfvXar, mud,** vl. p. 524, 
like Lutetia, 

II Isaiah's prophecies on it were, " I will make it a possesston for the 
bittern, and pools of water. 1 will sweep it with the besom of destruo* 
(ion, saith the Lord Qf Hosts."— xiv. S3. " It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in fVom geueration to generation i bat wild beasM 
Of tlw desert shaU Ue there,"-xiil, 90, L ' 
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lificka or tiles whicK. are occaeionoUy found in the heaps of 
rubbish that abound upon the station, which Babylon ham 
been described to haye occupied.* Her sages contributed 
to the advancement of astoonomy by th^ir obsenrations of 
the planetary motions,f and had most probably influential 
and interesting connexions with India by their celebrated 
river, and the Persian Gulf into which it flows. Tbey were 
important instruments of Providence in their brief day oi im- 
perial power ; but that they were utterly unfit to be a lead- 
ing and lasting empire in the world, is-sufliciently evident 
from one only of their popular customs ; and this was, that 
every female should be degraded, in the beginning of her 
mature life, in the temple of their chief divinity.! 

It appears to me not unlikely that Hindostan, or some 
parts of its southern peninsula, derived a considerable poiv 
tion of its population and attainments from these branches 
of the Ham family. .The intercourse is pertain ; many 
similarities exist between them, and the ancestral kinship 
highly probable ; though the subject is too remote and ob- 
scure to admit of any thing much beyoi^d the conjectural 
possibility. ^ 

* The latest account that T have seen of these characters on the bricks 
is, that the arrow-bead inscriptions of Babylon appear to be chiefly eonn 
posed of synlbois, and to consist of astronomical and genealogical records 
and monthly calendars. The tiles were thooght to contain the maker's 
name ; but the editor of the Morning Watch infers flrom his examinations, 
that the Babylonian bricks consist, for the most part, of monthly caicfn- 
dars or almanacs, each involring a series of either 30 or 85 nnmerical 
characters ; the former having reference to common months of 30 days, 
and the latter to the twelfth or intercalary month, to which five days 
were added. 

The characters consist dfa series of seven characters answering to the 
Idaoeury days of the week, which are found repeated in each calendar 
until the monthly number is completed.— Morning Watch, No. 15. We 
must leave it to the' farther examination of others to decide whether these 
Ingenious conjectures are well founded. 

Of these bricks and inseriptions, Pliny says, '^ Epigenes, a very respect- 
able authority, teaches that the Babylonians had observations on the stars 
Ibr 720 years inscribed on baked tiles.*— Pliny. 1. vii. c. 57. 

t The Babylonians computed their day from sunrise ; the Athenians 
llrom sunset ; the Romans, like ourselves, ft-om midnight.— Censorinus, 
p. 133,4. Tbey applied their starry observations to astrological ptedio- 
tions.— Cicero. Div. 1. Hi. When Alexander took Babylon, Callisthenes 
found obsenrations on the stars there for the 1903 years preceding. — 
Simpl. de CobIo. 1. U. They referred earthquakes to the action of the 
slsni.-Pliny, ii. c. 8J. tHerod. 1. 1. c, 199. 

$ ^ The Arabians diviffe the country of the Hindoos, wlUch the Turks 
and Persians called Hindostan, into two parts. Hind and Sind. The word 
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But it is clear from the preceding- facts; and from vthai- 
«Ter else is known of ail these eany civilized nations, that 
none of these were fit to be the permanent empires or 
standards of mankind, either mentally or morally. Each 
had defects that wotdd have vitiated more than it would 
have improved, in proportion ps it predominated ; and there- 
fore another race of people was gradually raised up under 
their tuition, to whom the great cause of human civiliza- 
tion and profession was next intrusted ; and who, acquiring 
all that their predecessors cpuld teach, dropped what was 
most objectionable and pernicious in their institutions, 
opinions, and habits ; and purifying it from these, , added 
great intellectual beauties and riches of their own produc- 
tion. By these means they advanced human nature to a 
higher de^ee of excellence than it hs^d previously reached, 
and thaii it could have attained from either an Ethiopian, 
Egyptian, Phenician,> Babylonian, or Indian sovereignty,—- 
I mean the Grecian populations. 

These interesting people did not imbibe or perpetuate the 
animal worship, the animal transmigration of thtf soul, the 
incestuous marriages, the polygamy, or the belief that the 
gods lived in animal bodies, which Egypt was so attached 
to. Nor did they admit, but on the contrary, resisted and 
abolished, the dreadful practice of human sacrifice and 
child-burning of the Phenicians. The Babylonian law of 
depraving their females at the outset of life, was also 
avoided, and condemned as a shameful institution. These 
improvements, and the substitution of their superior Jupiter, 
to the gloomy and blood-stained Saturn or Kronos, we know 
that they effected ; and these are enough to prove what a 
great stretch of progression in human nature^ was attained, 
by causing the Greek mind to be educated by their, at first, 
more civilized teachers, and afterward to rise so high above 
them, in the improvements to which they subsequently ad- 
vanced.* 

Siiid signifies, properly, the Indaa, and is extended to designate all the 
country on this side of the river westward, and beyond it on the east. 
The oriental geographers tay, that esstwiird of the country of Sind lies 
that of Hind. They apply the name of Hind to all the regions of India 
up to and beyond the Ganges, ftom its source to its mouth. They call 
Turk Hind what our geography names Indo-Scythia, comprising Cabui 
and Turkisthan."— U'Uerb. Bibl. p. 804. 
* 'fk9t Babylon conbribated to form the Grecian mind as well as tin^ 
Kk2 
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It 18 interesting to contemplate the gradnal trailing and 
formation of the Grecian people to l^ia devating destiny, 
but this is too large h. subject to be part of a letter like the 
present. It is manifest that the colonies of Cecrops at 
Athens, Danaus at Argos, aiid Cadmus, at Thebes, already 
noticed, were the nurses and instructers of their intellectuai 
childhood, for the simple facts recorded on the Parian 
Marbles as to Athens, show us m what a rude state these 
foreign teachers found their uncultivated pupils, even in 
this celebrated place — ^the great refiner and metropolis of 
^e ancient human intellect. I will shortly notice these, as 
they indicate from what an humble condition it was the wiU 
of Providence that she should ascend to her appointed glory; 
by what little stepd her first improvements were made, and . 
how completely the process appears to have been under his 
guidance.* For may we not justly say, that by him alone a 
soil more fit for olive than for com, and a general country 

other nations w^ may infer fh>m otie Act noticed by Herodotus : "Tbe 
Oreciant learned the Pole and the Gnomon, and the twelve parts of tte 
day, from the Babyloniana.''~Her. 1. i. c. 109. 

* 1318 years before the inscription was made, or 1563 before the Chris- 
tian em, Cecrops was at Athens, and 1257, Hellen, the son of Deucalion, 
reigned in Phthiote, from whom tbe Grecians were called Hellenes; sad 
Amphictyon, at Athens. 

IS&5. Cadmus came to Thebes. 

J 353. Lacedemon and Eurotas governed in Laconia. 

1947. Danaos came to Greece in bis ship of 50 oars. 

1343. Phryx first invented moaical pipes, and first sang the melody 
called Phrygian. 

1108. Minos reigned in Crete, and the Idoei Dactyle found out iron in 
Bfoant Ida. 

1 145. Ceres came to Atbeps and sowed com, and sent it to other regions 
by Triptolemus. 

1142. Triptolemus first sowed com at Elensinia. 

1135. Orpheus sang, and went after Proserpine and in search of Ceres. 

108 J. The Athenians bad a dearth of corn, and were compelled to sub- 
mit to the laws which Minos imposed. 

995. Theeens formed the twelve towns into one city, Athens; and 
established its republic. 

954. The Trojan war.— Parian Chron. 1. 8. 

Thus corn was not sowed ai Athens till 178 years after Cecrt^ 
iron fbnnd out in Greece but a few years earlier: nor was it till ThL_. 
united the twelve little towns into one city, like the seven hills into c_. 
Rome, that Athens attained a decided superiority; At this period wa 
find from Thncydides, that piracy was the general habit of the nation, as 
among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Yet from such beginnings the intsl. 
leetu^l Athens emerged into the finest state of the ancient miod and to 
Qadyinf Anns. / 
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newly tB xiKnmtamou« as those regions vrheie baibaric life 
. has heta most continuous, were yet made the homes of the 
most illustrious and meritorious people who had appeared on 
our iearthly surface, before our. Divine Legislator began the 
new-era of wisdoni^ virtue, hope, and happiness to his hu- 
man race, which is becoming brighter over all the globe, and 
which may be expected to be m due time everywhere, to 
use our Addison's words, 

" FroAuQ of bliss> and pregnant with delight."* 

Such rational anticipations of this result appear to me to be 
visible all around, diat I rejoice that I have lived long 
enough to discern them, and only regret that, at my ad- 
vanced period of life, I cannot expebt, to witness the me- 
ridian splendour which, as time rolls on, its circuits will 
qpread over our terrestrial • hemisphere. Summer clouds 
and summer storms may attend the glowing rays ; but 
these will be transient, and only augment the efinlgence and 
diversify its fertilizing efficacy — Eaofrat 'H/wp.* 



LETTER XXVL 



Cursory Review of the Abrahamie Nations of the World— TAe Edomitet 
^ArabianS'—Midianites—And Others. 

■ ' { 

My bear Son, 
The populatiohs which originated from Abraham have 
been' so important to the world, that they deserve a distinct 
notice from the historical student. 

Abraham, like iSolomon, has been always a personage of 
much celebrity among the oriental nations, and especially 
with those who are connected with Mesopotamia, and with 
the Arabian stock, f It was declared that he should be the 

« All that Greece possessed and had so richly multiplied, refined, and 
expanded, became the propei'ly of 4he Roman mind in the future stage of 
human progreasion, wifh thoee.additional improvements, which tills a>i- 
conquering people largely added to it, before their period of decline began. 
The progression of mind and manners from their fall to oar own happy 
day, it too obvious to every one for me here to delineate. 

t fisrosus notices him. " In the tenth generation after the flood, there 
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BiiceBtor of several nations ;* and that. his <QBme might cor- 
respond with this prophetic assurance, it was changed from 
Ahram to Abraham ; the latter name UteraUy implying the 
father of great multitudes.! These descendants were to be 
of that worldly consequence^ that royal goyemm^its and 
dignities were to mark their political greatness.^ 

Four great streams of nations, accordantly with this me- 
diction and promise, have issued 6'om Abraham. The 
Edomites, or Idumeans ; the Red Men of the east, who 
fixed their name on the Red Sea, descending from his 
grandson Esau : the Jews, from his grandson Jacob ; the 
'Arabs, from his son Ishmael, by the Egvptian.Hagar ; and 
those tribes and nations which arose in the regions east of 
Syria from his l^st children by Keturah. Two of these, the 
Jews and the Arabians, we know .to have multiplied into 
great importance and celebrity, and to have continued in 
ever-renewed and preserved generations, amid all the waste 
and vicissitudes of destroying time, from the days of Alna^ 
ham to our own times. Still his Hebrew and Axahian pos- 
terity exist. in several millions, though nearly 4000 years 
have elapsed since Isaac and Ishmael were born to him. To 
no other ancestor can such a number of living descendants 
be now in any country traced. His other branch, from his 
^ndson Esau, were also a copious and an active people, 
m the periods which preceded our era, and have trsuiitions 
and possibilities attached to them which you ought to be in- 

was among the Chaldeans a man, righteous, and great, and skilful in the 
celestial science." Heoaieus wrote a book concerning. him; Micolana 
Domaacenus, in the foarth book of hit history, describes him as coming 
out of Chaldea, reigning at Damascus, and goin^ fl-om thence into (he land 
afterward called Jodtsa. He adds, '*The name of Abram is even stiU 
ftunous in the country of Damascus, There is stiowed a village named 
from him, ♦ The habitation of Abram.' "—Joseph. Antiq. I. i. c. 7. TTie 
Koran has preserved the Arabian traditions concerning him. The Caaba 
of Mecca and its venerated black stone, to which the Mussulmen from all 
regiotis make their pilgrimage, are ascribed to him and bis son by Hagar. 

* *' Behold my covenant is with thee. Thou sbalt be a father of noaay 
nations."— Genesis, xvii. 4. 

f *' Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy naim 
shall be Abraham, for a father of many nations have I made tbee." 
—lb. 9> 

t " And I will make thee exceeding fmitfUl ; and I will make nations 
of thee ; and kings shall come out of thee."— Gen. xvii 6. This was also 
applied to his wife's maternal posterity; **I will bless her; she shall 
become nations ; kings of people shall be of her.**— lb. 16. This was 
verified in the line of Esau, as well as in that of Jacob. 
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^nned of. Wkh these, the Edomites, or Idumeans, we 
will begin out preaent mquiry. 

Esau, ramamed Edom, or the Red Man, was at hia birth 
of this colour,* and acquired so- completely the appellation 
in his family,! that his. descendants were named from it the 
Edomitesy and are always spoken of under this denomina- 
tion.$ 

Both Esau and Jacob continued, like their parent, in the 
pastoral state ; and, as the natives of Cafiraria have been 
fo1^ld to do, subsisted chiefly by their cattle. These were 
reared in great numbers, and constituted, with their sheep, 
their main/ property-— a state of society suited to their ha- 
bitual migrations. 

But &aa found that the multiplication of these made it 
inconvenient for him and his brother to continue together, 
and that the pastures ajround them would not support the 
herds and flocks of both ;^ therefcn-e, leaving Jacob in the 
plains of Canaan, he moved southward towards Mount Seir.H 
By the patriarchal movements, kad. easy settlements where 
they chose, it appears that all these regions of Palestine 
were as yet, in many parts, unpeopled. Where the Phe-" 
nician and the other famihes of Canaan had not spread, the 
country was unoccupied. But Esau resolved on attaching 
himself to a fixed residence, 'and to found a lasting people. 
He chose the mountamous district of Seir for this purpose i5^ 
but here the Horims had stationed themselves, and resisted 
all intrusion.** A continued warfare ensued between them 

* Qen, XXV. 35. 

• t It is first mentioned in bis conversation wittar Jacob, on tais return 
flrom buntinff, wearied and desiring soma favoarite food ; ** therefore was 
bis name called Edom."— lb: 30. 

t ** Ewu is Edom.**— Gen. xxxti. 8. 

^ ''For tbeir ricbes were more tban that they mlfht dwell together; 
and the land wherein they were strangers coald not bear them because 
of their cattle.^— tb. 7. 

11 " And Esau took his wives, and his sons, and ttie daughters, and all 
the persons of .bis house, and his cattle, and all hla beasts, and all his 
substances which he had got in the land of Canaan ; and went into the 
country fl-om the fbce of bis brother Jacob."— lb. 6. " Thus Esau dwelt 
in Mount Seir."— lb. 8. 

V "Esau settled in the land of Seir, the country of Edom."-<3enesis, 
xxxtt. 8. 

*• The Horims wete descended ITPom their ancestor, Hori.— Gen. xxxvi. 
30. Seir was one of these, and gave his name to the mountain district. 
Uis children and t&etr ofibpring are enumerated in Oen. xxxvi. 30^-30. 
They spread to El-paran by the wUdeme8s.~-Gen. xtv. 6. 
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and the Edomite descendants ofEsaa, until at l«igth the 
latter prevailed as their population increased, and destroyed 
or expelled their predecessors: -and then all the couatry 
about Mount Seir <;ame into their possession, and was 
copiously peopled, and permanently held by th«m.* The 
£aomites, to the last period of theur history that is noticed 
in the Jewish Scriptures, were resident in this locali^, and 
beyond i(, ibr they at times enlarged their boundary, and at 
others had it curtailed, and were fprced to move their set- 
tlements t 

In the time of Moses they had multiplied so much, as to 
have many distinct chieftains ; and they rose to that con- 

. sequence apd prosperity, as to have royalty and a kin^<Hn, 
before their Hebrew kinsmen changed taeir polity into a 
monarchy.! 

The Deity is represented as taking this population from 
Esau under his special protection and influence. When the 
Israelites advanced from the desert towards the Canaanite 
frontier, he withheld the Edomites from hostilities against 

,them,i and commanded them not to molest these settled 
people, but to have friendly dealings^with them.{i Moses 

* Deut. tt. IS. 

t Mount Selr, and the Edom territory, lay between Arabia Petrea and 
the Jewish .CanaaQ, sooth of the Dead Sea. At first, the Edomitea did 
Oot extend to the Arabian Gulf, bat afterward reached 4t, and Elath and 
Eziongeber there are reclioned as places in their dominions. Jooepbus 
describes Idamea as bordering on Egypt and Arabia, and as in part oeeo- 
nied by the Simeon tribe of the Jews-— Ant. 1. ?. c. 1.. Jfe calls one 
part « Great Idamea."— Bibl. 1. v. c. 7. He speaks of •♦ Upper Idamea,** c. 
viii. It was extended into Arabia Petnea ; and Feira became one of its 
chief cities, ^bich, in Jerome'e time, was called Gebalene ; at Phenon, 
between Petra and Zoora, it bad copper mines. Jerom and Eusebias. 
Teman was a principal city in it, fifteen miles flrom Petra, and had a Bo* 
man garrison.— Jerom in loeis. Jerom mentions that the southern dis- 
trict of the Idameans spread fh>m Eleutheropolis to Petra, and Aila had 
inhabited caves, Josephns mentions the mmneroos eavems in the valley 
of Pharan .—Bell . J. 1. v. c. 7. Bosra, Boser, Dedon, and Dumah, are also 
mentioned in Scripture among its towns. 

t A great number of their ohieft are enrnnerated in Oen. xxxvi. and 
also their sovereigns : " These are the kings that reigned in the land of 
|:dom, before there.reigned any king over the children of Israel." xxxvi.Sl. 

$ ** Ye are to pass through the coast of your brethren, the childrea of 
Esau, which dwell in Seir; and they shall be aftaid of you. Take ye 
good heed of yourselves therefore."— Deat. ii. 4. 

11 " Meddle not with them, for I will not give yon of their land 1 1 bav^s 
given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession. You shall buy meat ef 
Ibem for money, that ye may eat ; and buy water of them Ibr money, tbtt 
ye may drink."— Peut. Ij, S, 6, . 
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Uiereforb led his nation m a larjge circuit Tound the tef- 
htory of £dom, to .avoid any inimical collision.* 

When the Jewish peo|rie were completely settled in the 
conquered country of Canaan, they continued in peaceable 
relation with £dom : but David, when established in his 
royalty, made it a part of his kingdom, and spread garrisons 
over it :t and his general Joab appears to have severely des- 
olated its male population.:^ But in the reign of Solomon, 
one of its princes found shelter and kindness, and a family 
alliance wiUi the King of Egypt, till he deemed it safe to 
return to his own country.^ 

The division of the Hebrew nation into two kingdoms at 
Yariance with each other, enabled the Edomites to recover 
their ptosperity and assert their independence. 

They had future wars with the kings of Judah,il but they 
revolted from its sovereign, Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphati • 
chose a king for themselves, fought an unsuccessful battle ; 
yet, persevering in the contest, established a permanent in-' 
dependence. IT This event became the completion of Isaac^s 
prediction to his son Esau, when, on being superseded by 
Jacob's anticipation ef his father's first paternal benediction, 
he uttered that pathetic expostulation and entreaty, " Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father 1 Bless me, even me also, 
O my father !"»* 

They had their national idols like their neighbours, which 
were adopted by the King of Judeih, from whom they suffered 
a destructive defeat ;tt and they appear to hav§ joined the 
Babylonians in their assault and capture of Jerusalem, in the 
{dunder of the citizens in the pursuit, and in the demolition 



* ** The IsraalitQS in tile wUdemess encompsssed Mount 8elr msoy 
days."— Deal. U. I. 

f 8 Samuel, viii. 14 

i i Kiiics, zi. 16. 

^ Pbaraoh gave him the queen's sister fl>r his wift, and educated hie 
ehlldreo with hie own soos.— 1 Kings, xi. 1»41. 

II S Kings, xiv. 7. % Chron. zx. 10; aud. 9 j zxv. 11. 

IT 3 Chron. xxi. &-10. S Kings, vUi. SO-S. 

** His (htber'e reply foretold the enbjection of Bean's posterity to Jsceb>i, 
add their final emancination. "By thy aword shalt thon live, and ehalt 
serve thy brother ; and it ahall come to pass, when thou shalt have the 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke ftom off thy neck."~Gen. xzviL 
88,40. 

ft 9 Chron. xxv. 11-14. SO. Josephus mentions one of these Mels te 
have been the Koze, to which a priesthood was attached.— Ant. 1. xv« «. 7, 
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of its walls and magnificent temple.** The OTertfarOw or/ 
Edom'^was the subject of one of the propheeies of Jeiemiah 
and of Obadiah.f 

When the Jewish nation was restored ttom its captivity 
by the Persian monarchs, it was too weak and too dependant 
itself to annoy its neishbouts ;' but when the Macedonian 
dynasties were e^tabliuied, and the celebrated Judas Mac- 
cabeus directed his patriotic zeal against the persecuting 
tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, he had also to resist an 
invasion x>f the Idumeans. He defeated them wi^ a ^eat 
overthrow, t and retaliated their incursion, and demolished 
their chief fortresses. ^ Another of the Maccabee family 
subdued ^em again, and compelled them to adopt the Jew- 
ish rites and law.ll Their greatest distinction afterward 
was, that the celebrated Herod the Great sprang from 
them,ir su^d, under the patronage of the Romans, estab- 
lished liiai new monarchy in Jerusalem. We hear of them 
again in the time of Vespasian, marching with 20,000 men 
to assist the Jews in their metropolis ; then, on a quar- 
rel with them, besieging, storming, and plundering it ; and 
after putting to death several who had opposed them, re- 
turning to meir own country, subsiding, under the Roman 
power, into provincial subordination and historical obscu- 
rity.** In Origen/s time, they had ceased to be a distinct 
people.-ft 



• Psalm cxxxvii. 1. Ohadiab alludes also to tbesai 

** In the day that tfaoh stoodest on the other side, in the day that the straa- 
yem carried away cap^Te his fofces, and fbreignere entered into his gates, 
and cast lots upoh Jerusalem, even thcu wast as cne<^them, Biit tboa 
shouldest not have looked on the day of thy brother, in the day that be 
became a stranger; neither shouldest thon have rejoiced over the chlldrea 
of Judsh in the day oftheir destruction . Thoa s^ooldesi not have entered 
Into the gate of my people in the day of their calamity; nor have laid 
hands on their substaQce ; nor have stood in the eroseway to cat off those 
of his that did escape ; nor have deH;rered up xfaose that did remain in the 
dsy of his distress."— Obad. n-14. 

T Jer. xlix. 7-23. Obadiah,91. Likewise EzeUsl, xxv. 13. Joel, Ui. 19. 

X I Maccabees,. V. 3« Josephns, 1. xU. c. 8. / 

j 1 Maecab. v. 65. 

j) Joseph. 1. xliK c. 9. Bnt the Je^Qs and Josephns would only consider 
them as half .lews. 

IT. Joseph, lb. 

** Joseph. Bell. Jnd. 1. iv. e. 4, 5. 

ft He says, " The name and language cf the Edomites have perished. 
Thty ars DOW all eailed Atabs, and tbey speak the Syrlac^"— Origea ia 
Jos^ I* iii* 
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' ^he singular tradition among the Jews which has been 
connected with Edom is, that when the twelve tribes were 
destroyed by the Assyrians and Babylonians, the Edomites 
increased greatly in numbers and strength, extended their 
dominions towards the west, and spread their colonies far and 
Wide. This was most probably the fact, and so far the 
Jewish rabbins may be right in their memorial history. But 
when they add, that the Romans were one of their colonies, 
and that a descendant of Esau founded the city on their 
Tiber, and that their final conqueror Titus was one of his 
posterity, by whom their nation and temple were subverted, * 
we are startled by assertions which nothing else confirms ; 
and wonder how such a notion became a part of the learned 
mind of the public teachers of the nation. This derivation 
has not only been the belief of eminent rabbins, but they add 
to it an expectation, that the full accomplishment of the final 
prophecies against Edom will yet be effected in the destruc- 
tion of Rome and of the Christian state which has issued 
from it.* 

The possibility I alluded to as to this branch of the Abra- 
hamic Ime, is an idea that has occurred to me as a conjecture, 
which may or may not be founded, but which now cannot be 
substantiated by any proof; yet I think it worth your know- 

* That Tyre was the " caput filiorum Esau," and that the Idumeans 
were Romans, is the assertion of Rabbi Solomon ; and Bartolocclqooting 
this, adds, that it is Che sententia communis among the Jews^— Bibl. Rab. 
l^ p. 547. — Rabbi Solomon's gloss on Numbers, xxir. 18, 19, says, " £dom, 
that is, Roma." So in Lament, iv. 22^. The Targum, in some Venetian 
editions, to ** He will visit thine iniquity, O daughter of Edom," adds, 
"impious Rome." Hence, R. Kimchl says, "Whatever the prophets 
mention of the destruction of Edom in the latter times, the Jews under- 
stand and explain of Rome."— Kimchi in Obadiah. He says, " Though 
we are dispersed and subjected to rhe Ishmaelite power (the Arabian Sara- 
cens), yet our prtnelpal captivity may be considered as under Edom 
(meaning the Roman Empire), because that has driven us away and laid 
waste our sanctuary."— They write that Titus Vespasian sprang iVom 
the lineage of Esau. Hence the Massech Gittin, c. 5, calls him " the de- 
scendant of Esau." And because Rome afterward became Christian, they 
now apply the terrh also to its Christian dominions. The tale or tradition in 
their Gorion Chronicle and other ancient books, is, that Teepho, a grandson 
of Esau, contended with Jacob's sons about his burial tilt it came to war- 
ihrf ; that Tzepho was taken prisoner by Joseph, and kept in the dun- 
geons of Egypt while the viceroy lived, but on bis death escape fh>m that 
country and'seitled in Campania in Italy, and raised s kingdom there, and 
was the real first khig of Rome.— Buxtorfs Lex. Cbald. p. 30, 31. 
. Vol. IL— LI 
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ing, and not wholly disregarding. Esau was distinguished 
for the red colour of his skin, and as the name £dom was 
attached to his descendants, and to the country which they 
occupied, because it meant red, I think it probable that his 
colour, like that of the negro, was transmitted to his poster- 
ity, and that they were called Edomites and Idumeans, that 
is, red men, because they were externally of that appearance. 
Having reached the Arabian gulf, and occupying its naval 
stations, as at Eziongeber, they had the facilities of maritime 
colonization ; and the Jewish tradition of ^them is, that they 
spread their colonies abroad. 

Now 1 find that the Indians of North America are also 
characterized by the redness of their skins : a red copper 
colour is their general appearance, and it has been stated by 
some travellers that they have several customs which are 
peculiar to the Jewish population. This has caused some 
to speculate, that they may have descended from one of the 
expatriated and lost ten tribes. But connecting these sim- 
ilarities with their colour, it has seemed to me a greater 
probability, that they may have originated from a colony of 
the descendants of Esau.. This will account for any like- 
ness of custom with the Abrahamic family, and also for the 
peculiar tincture of their skin. Hence it is a possibility that 
the red men of America and the red men of Idumea may 
have had the same ancestral origin, and this family affinity. 
But I repeat, this is a mere transitory supposition, without 
any, support either of history or of national tradition.* 

The still greater nation which descended from Abraham, 
a^d immediately from himself, and which has continued from 
generation to generation ever since, is the Arabian people, 
of whom the most pecuUar and important branch has origin- 
ated from his son Ishmael., From him the tribe of the Koreish 
and Mohammed have descended.! The Koreish were the 
principal and noblest tribe of the whole nation, and had the 

* Adair*8 Travels in North America mentions some of these Jadaie 
resemblances. 

t Sale gives the genealogy in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, 
p. 9. There was also another line of Arabs, who called themselves parer, 
who came from Kahtan. This Kahtan is also made by some a descendant 
from Ishmael ; but others of the orientals 8il|)po8e him to be the same as 
Joctan, the son of Eber, -who was one of Abraham's ancestors. That 
Mohammed descended fivm Ishmael, is the statement of the Arabiaa 
writers.— Poc. Spec. 6.— Sale, Prel. Disc. 
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care of the sacred Caaba, which Ishmael and his father were 
believed to have erected.* 

The divine attention is represented as having been attached 
to Ishmael from his infancy. Solemn promises were ^iven 
to his father that his descendants should become a nation, f 
When Abraham, half despairing of any other child, petitioned 
that Ishmael might be the favoured object, this was not 
granted ; but a special and splendid posterity was announced 
as meant to be produced from him.t The assurance that 
this grandeur would distinguish his descendants, was soon 
afterward repeated to his mother, when she was lamenting 
her extrusion from Abraham's household.^ Ishmael was 
therefore from his birth a specific object of divine providence, 
and grew up under its peculiar care ; and that his family 
and posterity might^become that species of the human char- 
acter which they have ever since exhibited themselves to be, 
the wilderness was made his home, and in that he was 
purposely nurtured. |1 This was so particularly planned and 
caused by ^e Great Director of human life, that when Abra- 
ham, with a father's feeHng, declined to comply with his 
wife Sarah's wishes to " cast out the bondwoman and her 
son," he was directed by heaven to comply with the re- 
quest ; and the view of the future greatness of the boy's ofT- 
spring was added, to induce and to console him for the pain 
of the separation. IT 

* Sale, in Frel. Disc. 55. Koran, p. 503. Mohammed, in bis Koran, 
represents Abraham and Ishmael as building the Caaba, or Holy House, 
at Mecca, by the command of the Deity.— Koran, c. ii. p. 16. " The Mo- 
hammedans are persuaded that the well Zemzem, on the east side of it, 
is the very spring which gushed out for the relief of Ishmael when his 
mother Hagar worshipped with him in the desert.**— Sale, Prel Disc. p. 
118. " To this temple, every Mahometan who has health and means suf- 
ficient, ought, once at least in his life, to go on pilgrimage."— lb. 

t "'And also of the son of the bondwoman I will make a nation, because 
be is thy ^eed."- Gen. xxi. 13. 

t *' And Abraham said, O ! that Tshmael might live before thee ! And 
God said , As for Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold ! I have blessed him ; 
and will make him fruitflU and will multiply him exceedingly. Twklvk 
Princks shall he beget ; and I will hakk him a Grkat Natiom."— Gen. 
xvii. 18. 20. 

$ '* Arise ! lift up the lad, and hold him in thy hand, for I will maks 
him a Grkat Nation."— Gen. xxi. 18. 

II ** And God was with the lad ; and he grew and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness and became an archer. And he dwelt in the wHdemess of Paran ; 
And his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.^-^Gen. xxi. 20, 21. 

V i< 4iid God said-unto Abraham, Let it not be grievous lu thy sight 
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These repeated promises were fulfilled. Ishmael became 
a chief of consequence in that day, connected with T 
by his own wife, and with the prospering Edomites by '. 
marrying one of his daughters.'^ His own life was prolonged 
to an unusual period, t He had twelve sons, and their de- 
scendants soon had their towns, castles, and princes, f 

To these predictions of the future destiny of worldly great- 
ness and duration which was thus appointed to distinguisn the 
Arabian nation, another marking peculiarity was added, which 
as strongly indicates a specific design of divine providence 
in the formation of this remarkable people ; and this was^ 
that they should be a wild and fighting people, assailing ail 
they came near, with retaliating hostility on themselves. ( 
This was declared to his mother before his birth, when the 
Deity ordered her to call him by the name of Ishmael, as a 
token that her Creator had heard her prayer. |1 The promise 
of a very numerous {Posterity, more tnan usually abundant, 
was at Uie same time expressed to her, and that th^ should 
always keep the country they were nurtured in.lT We know 
that all these predictions have been fulfilled, and that some of 
them are still accomplishing before our eyes. The Arabians 
spread largely in ancient times,** and always maintained 

beeauM of the lad, and becauae of the bondwoman. In all that Banh 
has said unto thee, hearken unto her voice."— Gen. zxi. 12. 

* Genesis, XXXV J. 3. 

t " The years of the life of lahmael, air hundred and thirty-seTeft 
yaara.*'— Gen. xxv. 17. 

t His sons were " Nebajoth, Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mlahma, Da- 
mah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jeiur, Naphish, and Kedemah. These are 
their names, by their towns and by their castles, twelve princes ac- 
cording to their nations. And they dwelt fVom Havllah unto Shur, that 
Is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria.'*— Gen. xxv. 13-18. 

$ " And he will be a wild man. His hand will be against every man, 
and every man's hand against hiro ; and be shall dwell In the presence 
of all his brethren."— Gen. xvi. 12. 

II ** And the angel of. the I^rd said unto her. Behold, thou shalt bear 
a son, and shalt call his name Ishmaki., because the Lord hath heard thy 
affliction."— Gen. xvi. H. Ishmael means <*God hears." Hagar, in a 
feeling corresponding with this condescending intimation, applied to the 
Deity a name which commemorated the individuality of his providence 
and omnipresence, ^Xl S« nnn» **Thou, O God ! seest me." Sbo 
also called the fountain of water at which it occurred, Beer<lahai-roi, or, 
** The well of Him that liveth and seeth me." Shortly aAerward Ish- 
itaael was born^-Gen. xvi. 11-14. 

ir "And the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude."— Gen. xvi. IQ. 

** In snciBQt daya, we learn (torn Juba, the Aftican priaoe and histo- 
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m soon recovered their independence^ not only against the 
Macedonian dynasty, bat^also against the Roman and the 
Parthian. and Turkish powers. The Arabs still are free 
people, with all their ancient peouliarities.* 

From the time of Mohammed to the period of the Turkish 
diffusion, they were among the greatest nations of the earth, 
and are still in conspicuous existence and activity ; and their 
religion, Koran, and language, are the study; law, and litera- 
ture of every Mohammedan nation in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. We see their multitude at the present moment, for 
we find them in the north, and west, and east, and south of , 
the African continent. They awe in E^ypt, Syria, on the 
Euphrates, in India, Persia, and Turkistan.t They have 
never lost their possession of Arabia, but still retain it unez- 
pelled and unsubdued ; and their Bedouin sheiks and tribes 

rian, that the Arabs peopled part of Egypt, A*om Meroe to Syene, and 
built the city of the Sun. Pliny has thus preserved this remarkable but 
little-noticed fact : " Jaba says that the city of the Sun, which we said 
was not far fVom Memphis in Egypt, has had the Arabs for its founders ; 
and that the inhabitants of (he Nile, from Syene up to Meroe, are not 
Ethiopian people, but Arabs."— Pliny, 1. vi. c. 34. He saysof this Juba, 
as noting his good authority, *' In this part, it pleases us to fbllow the 
noman arms and King Juba in his volumes written to Gaius Cesar, of 
the. same Arabian expedition." — PHny, 1. vi. e.,21. 

This important passage of Juba bears, I think, apon ^e history of Jo- 
seph, and explains why he married the daughter of a priest at Ileliopo- 
Us, or On. Being an Arabian colony, it would not have then in it the 
base superstitions of Egypt, but would, at that period, retain enough of 
the Abrahamic or patriarchal religion tb make a female there, more near 
his own faith and feelings than one of any other part of Egypt. 

* " The Arabs of this region cannot be conquered by war, and never 
submit to servitude. They admit no foreign master, and atways main- 
tain their liberty. Hence neither the Assyrians formerly, nor the Per< 
sian nor Macedonian kings were able to subject theqi ; although they 
moved great armies against them, yet they could never accomplish ttieir . 
purposes of conquest."— Diod. Sic. 1. ii. p. 131. 

t Ali Bey found them in Morocco.— Trav. vol. i. The French have 
fought with them about Algiers. Capt. Owen met them at ibe south- 
east extremity of Africa.— V. ii. p. 100, &c. Lander, in west Africa, 
and on the Niger, among the Falatabs and negroes.— V. ii. Slade, in 
Turkish Greece.— Trav. v. ii. p. ftH. Major Mackworth, in the Egyptian 
Desert.- Diary, p. 351. They abound in Egypt, and form a great part of . 
Mehemet All's armies. Our travellers find them in various parts of 
Syria and along the Euphrates. An officer of the Bengal infantry 
states of them, that. they forim a part of the troops of the native powers 
of India, and " have been always distinguished for bravery."— Un. Serv. . 
1833. Our troops have met them in the fortresses they stormed there, 
and found them the sturdiest defenders of Burhtpoor. Capf . Burnes 
saw them in the rogions on the Oxus. 

L12 
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are just aa attacking, roying, wild, and plundering as esrer, 
and as promiscuously as the proptiecy indicates.* 

There h likewise a contrast between the two predictions 
of their being wild men, and yet a great nation, which seemed 
certain to make one of these events scarcely possible. Wild 
men cannot form a great nation. The two states are incon- 
' sistent with each other ; and yet both have been literally 
i^aJized. No nation, except the modern Christian king* 
doms, have been more civilizedrthan the Arabians of Granada 
and of the Caliphat, yet none are more uncivilized and un- 
controllable than the untameable and unalterable Bedouins.f 
The double accomplishment of the prediction has taken 
place, by the Arabian nation having been ^ways in two 
states, a settled and an unsettled one. From the earliest 
times we may trace two grand classes of them ; the one, 

> natives and inhabitants of the desert regions, always pursuing 
a pastoral or predatory hfe, and usually intermingling both ; 
^nd the other, preferring fixed residences, forming towns, 
living peaceably with each other and with their neighbours, 
and engaging in the occupations and the arts of life, and at 

■ times forming ki<^gdoms and great nations. :t The classi- 

* All authors, fVom Niebnhr to Borckhardt, All Bey and more modera 
ones, concur, more or less, in the same description of them. *' An Arab 
chief's virtue is hospitality,— but limited to three days and eight h6iirs. 
Atler that time, a stranger's presence would be unpleasing. Robbery is 
not less matter of honour with an Arab. The Bedouins, or Wandering 
Arabs, are a nation ,of robbers. They make a separate race, and from 
the most remote times appear to have existed in the same manner aa 
nov^. They rob both fViends and enemies. All their thoughts are di- 
rected to pillage. The title of robber is mbst flattering to a young hero. 
The greatest reputation is obtained by depredations on Turks and Eu- 
ropeans. The Bedouins are always at war with each other ; but when 
a Bedouin has given his dakheil, or sacred pledge of protection, it not 
only secures the person against his own attacks, but also guaranties his 
life and property against every other."— Burckhardt says that " it is 
antong the most fierce tribes, aud whb give themselves most up to rob- 
bery, that the sentiment of honour is most strong and the protection 
most eflTectnal." Yet " this wild people cultivate poetry and oratory 
very much, though they can rarely either write or read."— Ferussac, 
Bibl. Univ. 1831, p. 85-93. 

t They were such in the days of Strabo : " The parils of Mesopotamia 
verging to the south, the Skenite Arabs (Bedouins) inhabit ; men given 
to plunder, yet leading a pastoral life, \r}iiK0i Kai iroineviKoif and who 
easily wander into other places when plunder and pasture fail them."— 
Birabo^. xvi. p. 1084. 

t "There is another general division of the Arabs more known; 
those who live in cities, and those who are always in the country and 
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eal writetB, remarked this, difference, and distinguished the 
first by the appellation of the Skenite Arabs, or those who 
lived in tents. These are frequently thus mentioned by 
both Strabo and Pliny.* 

But yet the wild vein of character nevdr left even the 
mcwt civilized of their race. Under the caliphat in Syria, 
they were always bursting out in civil factions and destruc- 
tive wars with each other ; and in Spain this discordant and 
battling humour was so inveterate, that it at last produced 
their overthrow, much more than the valiant warfare of the 
Spanish Christians. It was this evil which was always 
weakening their own powers of resistance ; which precluded 
all lasting defensive union, and which repeatedly gave vie- 
toiy and conquest to their brave and persevering assailants, t 
But yet, with all their love of roving and of subsisting by 
depredation, they are a romantic and interesting people, with 
' many qualities that promise much future distmction and 
greatness.^ 

live in the deserts in theiir tents. These last are named Bedoui and 
Arabi. We call them Bedouins ; and they, surpass the others in worth 
and subtlety of mind. Yet all the Arabians are ingenious, bold, generous, 
loving eloquence and poetry to excess; but they are also rovengefVil and 
sanguinary."— D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p.. 120. 

* Strabo, p. 1084, 1086. ** The Nomades and infestatores of the Chal- 
deans are repressed by the Scenitn Arabs, who are themselves -wander- 
ers where they like. They are named from their habitations, which are 
made of haircloths (goat's hair)."— Pliny, 1. vi. c. 33. Diod. Siculus 
also describes the Nomades Arabs who lead a Skenite life, or live in tents 
with their flocks.— L. ii. p. 136. 

t Of those now serving in the armies of the Indian princes, the Ben- 
gal officer, after praisingtbeir bravery, adds, ** But no attempts to bring 
them under the restraints of discipline have ever yet been suecessfUl. 
They are a proud, wijd people, invincibly attached to a roving, unsettled^ 
and predatory life."— Unit. Serv. Joum. 1883, p. 88. It was an ancient 
Arab proverb that God had bestowed on their nation four precious gifls^ 
He had given them turbans, instead of diadems ; tents, Instead of walls 
and bulwarks ; swords, instesd of intrenchments ; and poems, instead of 
written laws. 

X Mr. Benjamin D'Isrneli has thus picturesquely described a Bedouin 
encampment at night, which he visited: *'The moon was shining 
brightly. I went out tn view the camp. The tall camels were crouch- 
teg on their knees in groups, in the process of rumination. A crowd 
was assembled round a fire, before which a poet was reciting impas- 
sioned verses. I observed the slight forms of the men ; short, meager, 
agile, dry, and dark, with teeth dazzling white, and quick, black, glan- 
cing eyes. They were dressed in cloaks of coarse black cloth, appa- 
rently of the same stuff as their tents. Few of them exceed Ave feet 
three inches. The women mingled with the men, though a few con- 
cealed their faces on my approach. They were deeply interested by ths 
poetic recital."— Coatarini Flem. v. iv. p. 166. 
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Though addicted to roaming and robbing habits of life, tttey 
are clearly not a savage people, but have an uncivilized civili- 
zation of their own kind, unlike that of a civic and settled 
life, yet as much removed from that of the more rude and 
ignorant barbarian.* 

When we contemplate the circumstances of Ishmaers 
birth, the special prophecies attached to his race, and the 
fulfilment of these in the splendid history which has been 
attached to this energetic and singular people, we cannot 
avoid the inference that they have been fostered and upheld 
by the divine protection, €uid specifically led into that dura- 
tion of life and character which they have steadily and suc- 
cessively displayed. For as the Deity was under no neces- 
sity to 6ause Ishmael to have any other than a conuuon fam- 
ily, with its usual incidents and vicissitudes, it was mani- 
festly his special choice to distinguish vand preserve them as 
he has done ; and it announces that specific plans and in- 
tentions were formed by him, even before they originated, 
concerning them, when we find that predictions of what they 
should be and have been,' were uttered by the divine will 
anterior to their ancestor's birth. + 

They are the only nation in the world, except the Jews, 
who have been continuously existing, with unbroken geneal- 
ogy, from the days of Abraham to our own ; and these two 
only, of all that are now existing, have had their native com- 

* Mr. B. Disraeli has also given this iTiteresting sketch fVom his per- 
sonal observation : "The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacio.as, and very 
susceptible and acute. It is difficult to render them miserable. Every 
night, as tbeyrow along the moon-lit river, tbe boatmen join in a melo- 
dious chorus. Shouts of merriment burst from each iilumined village. 
Everywhere are heard the sounds of laughter and of music; and 
wherever you stop you are saluted by the dancing girls, ^yly and even 
richly dressed in bright colours. The Arab women are very delicately 
moulded ; twinkling feet and small hands; their complexions clear and 
not dark; their features beautiHiUy formed and sharply defined ; their 
eyes, liquid with feeling, and bright with intelligence."— Cont. Flem. 
v. Iv. p. 195, 

To this we may add, " A tent, covered with goals' skins, in two di- 
visions, one for the women, and one for the men, is their usual habita- 
tion. A robe of cotton, or if cold, a cloth cloak, is their wardrobe. 
Flour boiled, or in paste, on which is poured milk or butter, is their 
fbod-^-^Ferussae, Bib. Univ. 1831, p. 93. 

t Mr. Forster's '* Mahometanism Unveiled" contains many fiicts and 
observations on the two branches of Abraham's posterity, the legitimate 
and the spurious races, in those of Isaac and Ishmael, which will 
interest the curious reader. 
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mencement accompanied with magnificept prophecies of their 
maltitiidihous posterity. Both Jews and Arabs have there- 
fore been special objects 6f divine care' and conservation. 
It may be thought by some th^ the rise of Mohammed and 
the prevalence of his religious system are in opposition to this 
supposition. But it cannot be so ) for no one who thinks 
calmly and intelligently on the subject, can imagine ' that 
such a mighty event as the establishment, and diffusion, and 
continuance' of the Islam faith, ban have occurred without 
the knowledge and permission of the divine Ruler of us all. 
Whatever may be our adverse conception*, we may be sure 
that Mohammedanism has powerfully concurred in the pro- 
motion of his plans and purposes, or it never would have 
spread and subsisted as it has done. All that we can dis- 
cern of his economy of human affairs, assures us that it has, 
'in some respects or other, been a benefit to human nature— r 
a benefit, at least, by preventing or extinguishing what was 
or what would have been worse ; and that iQankind have 
derived advantages from it which they would not have en- 
joyed if it had not appeared, or if it had been suppressed, 
instead of having been suffered to prevail for its allotted and 
now expiring time.* 

* That modem Earop« owes the preservation, improTement, and re- 
vival of the sciences, and of intellectual studies, almost wholly to the 
Arabs, is felt by most. And the tkcts stated in my History of the Mid- 
dle Ages, vol. 4, p. 340-443, may incline you to tlUnk so. A few re- 
marks on the useful resalts that occurred flrom Mohammedanism were 
there stated. To these you may add the fpllowing observatious : 

Mohammed was an instrament to rescue th^ Ishmael race flrom the 
most saperstitious polytheism and idolatry. When he was a young 
man, his family and countrymen were worshipping idols so enthusiash 
tically, thai they had one for every day in the year.— Sale, p. 20. His 
tribe, the Koreish, the direct and acknowledged descendants fh>m Ish- 
mael, were devoted to these, and the patrons of the system, by being the 
masters and guardians of the Caaba and Mecca. Now Mohammed 
extinguished for ever idolatry and polytheism in all the race of Ishmael, 
and throughout Arabia. Though he did not teach Christianity, be 
clearly brought back this branch of Abraham*^ family to that state of 
theism and purer religion, in which Ishtnael himself had been brought 
up. In all but the addition of himself; missioned as a prophet, he has 
made them much of what Ishmael was, and revived many of the ancient 
truths as to the Deity which Abraham had taught his son. Wherever 
Mohammedanism has spread, it has always acted to the same end. It 
lies always been the uncompromising antagonist of polytheism and 
idolatry, and has invariably driven these out of the world wherever it 
has predominated. This seems to have been its greatest office. Where 
Christianity would not have been received, or wooid not have lasted^ 
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The Arab character is obviously an im^nrovable one, for 
though not a lettered nation, it is yet an intellectual one ; 
and it keeps alive its intellectual improvabilities, by its sin- 
gular passion for tales, oratory, and poetry. These are 
learned from each other by their vocal and visual displays. 
They are exhibited by voice and gesture, and are learned by 
the eye and ear. Each recitcfr and speaker is a living book 
to his countrymen ; and all who hear, stddy while they gaze 
at him, remember what he expresses, think of it, emulate 
what they have seen, and try to gain the personal distinc- 
tion from their fellows which is so dear to the human heart, 
by imitating themselves ^hat they admire in others. It is 
true that as yet no mental progress arises from these exer- 
tions. Their poetry is, like much of our own, merely excite- 
ment, without any intellectual utihty. It rouses passions, 
not thinking ; and its emotions have no moral connexions, 
and produce no mental advancement. It is the fault of most 
poets in every country, that they aim at no more ; and hence 
it is that so few survive, because few will discern that no 
poetry -can live, in an ever-improvinff world, that is not 
deeply associated with mord or intellectual utility- But 
still as long as any nation cultivates and exercises its ima- 
gination in actual composition, it preserves its intellectual 
sensibilities in vigour and freshness, and ready to be improved 
into what is noble, grand, beautiful, elevating, and beneficial, 
as soon as the agencies that are adapted to give its active 
spirit. this direction, and the means of so employing it, can 
be made to occur to it. The Arabs are in this state, and 
will again be, in due time,, as they once have been, a highly 
intellectual population.* 

! Mohammedanism has been allowed to prevail instead, becaase its UnW 
theism, its spirit of devotion, and the chief moral principles which tbe 
Koran enjoins, are everywhere superior to the paganism which it has 
overthrown. It has also precluded or suppressed tbe most bestializing 
of the human vices, that of drunkenness, and it has done this by Mo- 
hammed making it a principle of bis religious system that no intoxica- 
ting liquor should be used by its professors, u has its vices, but it 
performs these utilities. 

* The author of Don Roderic, Kehama, and Thalaba, to which I nnusi 
add Madoc, from the pleasure I enjoyed in reading it ; whom time will 
sot willingly allow to die, has truly sung in his lines on Bilderwic, iho 
amiable Dutch bard— 

« Best poet! who delighu the happy mind 
or childhood ; storw with moral sfrengtta the heart 
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The remarkable continuation and diffusion of this Arab 
race, which has been as carefully preserved as the Jewish 
one, indicate to us that Providence has yet some important 
designs to execute with it, and upon it. Already its opera- 
lions hav^ begun, and the first direction of these seems ta 
be, to divest it of all that is imposture in its Mohammedan 
ism. The Wahabees have in our own times been raised 
up and actuated for this purpose. They have sprung up 
in the very bosom of Arabia, like its deluding and self-de< 
hided prophet, to shake his dominion, and to begin the 
emancipation of the Ishmael mind ftom it.* The chief prince, 
or Grand Sheik of the Bedouin tubes, adopted the reform 
and established it by force in Arabia, f His third succes- 
sor, Saoud, took Mecca, and. demolished all that concerned 

Of youth ; with wisdom maheth mid life rich. 
And fills with quiet tears the eyes of age." 
I feel that the Laureate^s varied works accomplish what he thus 
wishes others to aim at. 

* Badia Ali Bey, who was himself at Mecca, in February, 1807, gives 
the best account of this reforming sect. Its author, the Sheik Abdoul- 
wehhab, was born about 1720, near Medina ; studied there, and resolved 
to reduce the Arab worship to its primitive simpUcitv. He applied him« 
self to the ** Bbdouin Arabs, who, being indiflferent about the worship, 
and too little enlightened to support or defend its particular rites, Qfi*erea 
him more facilities to promulgate his system among them."— AH Bey, ii. 
p. 120. In 1747 he made a proselyte of Ibn Saottd, the Grand SheUc 
of the Arabs, and they began their hostile operations. Their followers 
*<have destroyed tbe sepulchres, chapels, and temples elevated to the 
honour of the Mohammedan asintir^he forbids veneration or devotion 
to the person of the prophet as a very great sin. This does not prevent 
him from acknowledging his mission ; but he taught that he was no 
more than another man before God made use of him, and that when his 
mission was at ah end, he became an ordinary mortal."— lb. 131. 

He has forbidden them to visit the tomb oi the prophet at Medina, and 
instead of saying, like other Mussalmeo, ^ Our Lord Mouhammed, or 
our Lord the prophet of God," they oply say, " Mouhammed."— lb 
They Arbid pilgrimages to Mecca. 

Abdoulwebhab never offered himself as a prophet, but only as ii re- 
former.— lb. 133. They have adopted the following profession of flkith ! 

''There is uo other God than God alone. There are no companions 
near him. To him belongs dominion : to him belong praises, and life, 
and death ; and he is Lord over all."— lb. 132. 

t " The reform, being admitted by Ibn Saoud, was embraced by all 
the tribes subject to his command. They attacked the neighbouring 
ones, who were successively reduced to the alternative of embracing 
the reform or perishing. On his death, his successor, Abdelaaziz, con- 
tinued it, became master of the interior of Arabia, and in 1801, invaded 
Bagdad, pillaged the city, and destroyed its Islam temple."— All Bey, ii. 
p. 134. 
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the divine agency will be now in operation to accelenUe iia 
obliteration, as fast as what is better can be established in 
its stead. But until this can be effected, we cannot ex- 
pect that what is objectionable will be overthrown. The 
bad is never removed while what is worse would sacceed ; 
nor until something better can take its place. 

The present positions and activities of the Nomadic or 
Bedouin Arab population are remarkable. 

They skirt the north coast of Africa, from Morocco to 
Algiers. They are about Tunis, and scattered along the 
Lybian territory up to Egypt. They abound in fawer 
Egypt, and appear also in its upper provinces. They roam 
over the deserts between the mountain boundaries of the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They spread down from Abyssinia 
to Mozambique and the Straits of Babelmandel. Th6y ap- 
pear in the plains and chief cities of the southeastern coasts 
of Africa, until the Caffraria and Zooly tribes begin. They 
are in Madagascar, They are visiters for trade, or settled 
residents, in the towns on the Niger, and on the other rivers 
and towns of West Africa, nor are they absent from Mo- 
rocco. How far they have penetrated into inland Africa, 
we as yet do not know ; but from this sketch you see that 
they are everywhere on the seacoast of this continent, m 
almost all parts of its vast circuit.* 

Their martial activities are now also in a singular state. 
They are at present engaged in imbodied troops fighting for 
other powers. We find them in the service of the native 
powers of India as already mentioned. They were the most 
faithful and formidable defenders of Burhtpoor, in that 
peninsula, when the English, in 1833, attacked and stormed 
It. They are becoming the chief people in the Turkish 
navy, now the Greeks cease to be so. They were regi- 
mented in the Egyptian army in large numbers when Ibra- 
him Pacha invaded Asia Minor. They continue to be a 
portion of his active force in Syria, after this province had 
been ceded to his father Mehemet Ali, by the Turkish. 

* It would take ap too mttcht room to quote my aatborities for aU the 
circnnifltances in this and the next paragraph, but they are now upon my 
table before me. There are some Mohammedans, even in China, who, 
with the Koran, have the Arabian language there. M. Gatslaff' says of 
one at Amoy, who was a Mandarin, '• Some Arabic sentences were famil- 
iar to him ; but the Chinese organs of speech can scarcely proooonce the 
Arabic well.''->-6ut£l. Joum. p. 235. 
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gtdtan, althovig^ others of their Nomadic race in that 
country are joining in the revolt and warfare against him, as 
hi% most troublesome and endangering enemies. This re- 
markable contest began in the spring of 1834. The Ara- 
Inan tribes in Syria, roused by the pacha'e enforcing a reg- 
ular taxation, and more especially forcing their youth into 
his armies by a conscription, suddenly combined and took 
Jerusalem by storm.* This city was retaken from them in 
'the beginning of summer by Ibrahim,t but the contest con- 

* A gentleman, ^bo wrote firom Jeruoalem on Mth July; 1334, thns 
describes these events. After mentioning that on bis arriving at that city 
lie had been kindly treated by Ibrahim Pacha, he adds : " As I made coir- 
tlnual excursions among the Arabs, and they conversed wiih me without 
reserve, I discovered that they were very discontented with the Pacha's 
government, particularly with bis taking their young men for soldiers. 
They informed me that a widely-extended conspiracy was on the point of 
Ineaking forth into rebellion, and that I should do -well to quit Palestine. 
I accordingly made preparations for my departure : but in spite of all roy 
diligence, I was too late. No sooner did the Pacha part for Jafik, than 
the revolution commenced. The garrisons of Herek and Solth were cut 
to pieces ; and the Arabs flrom Samaria and Hebron marched on Jerusa* 
lem. The Pacha had left only 600 men in Jerusalem, and the assailants 
were more than 40,000. As, however, the walls were fiimished with a 
few cannon, and the Arabs were armed with, nothing but lances and 
muskets, we could have held for ever, had not the Arabs^ discovered a 
flubterranean passago. They entered at midnight, and the soldiers, after 
a gallant defence, were obliged to retire to the castle. 

" All the Christians fled to the different convents, and thns saved their 
lives. For five days the city was given up to plunder ; and never did I 
witness such a heart-rending spectacle. The Jicws, who had no place of 
Mfety to which they could retire, suffered very much. Their houses 
were so pillaged, that they had not a bed to lie on ; many were murdered, 
and their wives and daughters violated. Barbarities were committed 
too shocking to relate. From the hope of being well paid, or some other 
motive, these savages spared the convents. 

" To add to our miseries, an Earthquake, one of the strongest ever 
felt in Palestine, destroyed several houses, and thVew down that part of 
tlie city wall which passes by the mosque of the temple. In Bethlehem 
the convent was rendered uninhabitable, and many inhabitants were 
buried in the ruins of their houses. For mote than ten days, sttccessivs 
earthquakes continued to shake the city, but none were so strong as the 
flrt)t.'*~Plymoutb Herald, November, 1834. 

t On 5th June, 1834, Ibrahim marched with his troops flrom Jaffa, to 
the aid of his besieged garrison in Jerusalem. <* The Pacha, hearing our 
«iiuation, hastened nrom Jaffa, with 5O0O men. There are only twelve 
hours' march from Jaffd to Jerusalem, and the Pacha was three days and 
A half before he could relieve us. More than 30,000 Arab peasants had 
occupied the passes of the mountains ; and as ttie soldiers wound their 
way through the narrow ravines beneath, tbe rebels took murderous aim 
at them from behind the rocks, and sometimes rolled down on their heads 
eaormona masses of stone ; thus, crushing their enemies, and renderiiifl 
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^ued thioBgh the autumn, aod in NoTember, 1834, these 
aaserters of their independence are still unsubdued.* 

Besides Isaac and Ishmael, there were six- other childiftn 
bom to Abraham by his last wife Keturah, whom he settled 
in the eastern countries. There was of course a posterity 
from these, because the sons of three are mentioned l^ 
name. But as nothing is stated of their descendants, except 
as' to one, I will pot substitute conjecture in the place of 
histoitieal fact. This one was Midun. The Midiaoites are 
frequently noticed in the Mosaic Pentateuch, and are allow- 
ed to have been the descendants of this son of Abraham. 
They have been called an Arabian people,t because after 
the Augustan age, the name of Arabia was extended to 
these regions, as it has been to Idumea ; but they are dis- 
tinguished from the Arabs in Scripture, t Their countij 
was part of the Arabian desert,^ and a memorial of their 
name still remains on the Red Sea. 11 Moses married the 

the path imimssable to cavalry and artillery. The activity and roarage, 
however, of Ibrahim Pacha, overcame every opposition : and heat length 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. Aa the Pacha is still waging a bloody 
war with the Arabs, it is impoastble to quit the city. If I quit Jerusalem 
at present, there is not the least doubt of my being killed by the Arabs.** 
^Letter of 16tb July, 1834, in the Plymouth Herald. 

* The Austrian Observer has thus mentioned these conflicts: "Ibra* 
him reached Jerusalem by the way of Bethlehem ; but the Bkdouihs of 
the environs surrounded the city ; while others, in numerous detach- 
ments, scoured the plain, and plundered and laid waste the vrhida 
country between Mount Oarmel and Gaza. A regiment which bad has- 
tened fVom Damascus was attacked in Naxareth, and overpowered in the 
!>hiin8 of Esdrelon, before it could reach the mountains of Samaria. The 
088 of the Egyptians in these several actione was estimated at 60OO men. 
XiCbanon was tranquil,^ but several Arab tribes beyond the Jordan had 
joined those of Samaria. The number of men under arms is stated to 
be 30,000.''— Austrian Observer, 24th August, IS34. The Ottoman Moni- 
teur of the lUh October, 1834, states, that so far n^m the hostilities being 
ended, " these events have become of such a serious character as to require 
the Egyptian facha to leave his dominions and proceed in person to Jaflb.** 
^These ^re the latest notices I have seen of this warfare. 

t Philo calls them "a most populous nation of Arabs, whose ancient 
name was Madienei."-De Fortit. 741 . SoStephanus in Efhnicis, ** Madienl 
et MadlnnltflB, populus Arabia." Midian was npt far from Mount SinaL 

i H. Reland'8 Palestina, v. i. p. 98. 

^ Jerom ssys, '* Madian and Epha are regions beyond Arabia, fertile of 
eamelB, and all the province is called Sabn."— Comm. Is. 60. ** It <a 
undoubted that the Midianites and all that wilderness were adjacent to the 
Arabian country ."~Ib. Ezek. 25. 

II There is a town still called Midjan on the Arabian Gulf, where Ptol- 
emy placed Modianam. Josephus mentions it, ** The city of Madian *on 
tile Bed 8ea."->Ant. 1. U. c 5 ; 1. iv. c. 7. 
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daughter of the chief of Midian,* and this state became so 
powerful, as to reduce the israelite» to that subjection from 
which Gideon delivered them.f 



LETTER XXVII. 



Cwraory Outline <f the FornuUien^ InereaUf and Dedme of the Jewish 
Nation— And Viewe on the Divine Purposes and Attained Ends m 
its several Stages. 

My dear Sydney, 

We now approach, more particularly, the most deeply- 
interesting subject which has occurred in the history of 
mankind, and with which their sacred history has been vi- 
tally connected. 

Intellectually interesting, from the grand and pathetic 
compositions which are attached to it, and which, on their 
peculiar subjects, no other ancient literature in any of the 
past nations of the world either equalled or resembled, it is 
"also that to which our personal wellbeing — probably the 
everlasting continuity of our existence — is inseparably at- 
tached ; I mean the formation of the Jewish nation, and 
that gradually-developed, but most momentous train of 
operations and results which were appended to it, and have 
issued from it ; which have been destine<l to be still flowing, 
with increasing importance, on the human race, and which 
will never cease to be evolving either to all, or to selected 
portions of them, till time itself shall expire, if time ever 
can have a terminating period. 

This, however, will never be. Time cannot end. It is 
associated with eternity, and will differ from that, only in 
bein^ that continued succession of the periods, into which 
the mtelligent beings of every orb, for their convenience, 
distinguish it, of which eternity is really composed. 

Time in this world, is but tliat portion of the never-begin- 

* Exodus. 

t Judges, vi. " Recause of the Midianites, the children of Israel made 
ttiem the dens which are in the mountains, and caves, and strong holds."— 
fi>.3. 

Mm2 
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mag taid' never^closing eternity, which has elapsed since 
htiman beings became conscious of life and daration ; and 
which they have divided into succeeding^ periods and chron- 
ological sections, and annual, monthly, daily, and efen 
minuter subdivisions, for their own use and arrangements. 

Time is not therefore confined to this world. It is uni- 
versal eternity. It encircles and comprehends the whole 
infinitude of being, at the same time that we are here mark- 
ing and parcelling it Out, with our peculiar notations, for oar 
own benefit^ 

We should not forget this, although we are always doing 
so. We rarely think of this world and of ourselves, but as 
living members of our globe only. We scarcely ever advert 
to oar larger position and grander relations. Our feet, sta- 
tion, and body, a^e on this earth, and we are at all times im- 
mediately concerned with the objects that are at each mo- 
ment affecting our present senses. But just as the street, 
or house, or field, in which we at any time are standing or 
moving, is part of a great country, and that a portion of a 
greater earth, so our globe itself is, in like manner, a'simi- 
fiur compartment of a most numerous and most mighty uni- 
verse, of which we are thereby also an integrant member, 
and with which we are in actual copartnership. Our earth, 
like our housed is but our present local and temporary sta- 
tion. We shall soon move from the one, as we are eveij 
day moving from the other. Our real country is the um- 
verie ; and we pass from this spot of it but to go into some 
other region of its vast extension ; into other latitudes and 
longitudes of its grand celestial hemisphere. Our geograph- 
ical parallels and meridians are but those of the heavenly 
ubiquity, applied locally to our surface. But this partial ap- 
plication is but an application to ourselves 6i the great 
realities which are marking all space, and embracing all be- 
ing. As soon as death ends our concern with our earthly 
soil, our more important relations will then begin with other 
portions of the celestial chorography. We shall then be in 
other stations of its longitudes and latitudes; We belong 
to them, wherever they may prove to be,^ as certainly, and 
we shall find as sensorially, as we do now to our present 
homes and families. We have all two places of abode, of 
which we cannot divest ourselves ; . one on " this side of our 
grave,-T-and one through that, beyond it. This we cannot 
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Bt present see, as ihej who live in England cannot see 
China or the Polar Sea ; but these distant objects exist as 
assuredly as London and its island. So is our next home as 
certainly subsisting somewhese, and awaiting us, although 
it is now as invisible to us as the regions and inhabitants of 
the moon stjtl continue to be. 

It 19 the absolute certitude that we are living members of 
«.^eat universe — that we belong' to other worlds, as well as 
to our own — that we are here but in an assigned station, 
and only for a limited time — ^present citizens here, to be fu- 
ture citizens elsewhere — ^that we shall be -moved from our 
globe, in which we have been born, to some other com^ 
partment of created space — and that we are at all times 
subjects of the one, sole, and all-ruling Sovereign, whose 
choice and appointment will decide our future locality,«as he 
has here, for . the time being, fixed our present one, which 
znakes all revelations from him so inexpressibly momentous 
and dear to us ; and which gives such an indissoluble in^* 
terest and consequence to his Jewish and Christian revela- 
tions, as the only ones which have any likelihood of being 
communications from him. If these are not such, we have 
none. No intelligent man who compares them with any 
others, either written or traditional, that have ever pretend- 
ed to be so, can, on a fair intellectual comparison, have any 
doubt on this point. 

I have done so ; and I feel it impossible, without re- 
nouncing knowledge, science, and judgment, to deem any 
thing to be a record and representation of the divine reve- 
lations to us, if; the Jewish and Christian Scriptures be not 
so. Hence it is, that the causes, principles, and meaning, of 
the formation and course of the Jewish nation become so 
important to us, and will be so to all who love to believe, 
on rational grounds^ what they are disposed or commanded 
to do, on the im'pulses of feeling,, faith, or duty. 

This subject becomes also most profoundly connected 
with our welfare, because we are members of an eternity 
as to time, as well as of a universe as to space. While 
we hve, we are joint tenants with all the myriads of intel- 
ligent existences of the present moments which we are en- 
joying, and of the eternity of which these are but our fluent 
conscious portions. 

We cannot withdraw ourselves from this relation. An 
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eternity is -attached to our mental being, as certainly as 
matter is to our bodily frame. 'This also is not at our conv- 
mand. It is our granted and appointed nature. Immortal- 
ity has been ordained to be as inseparable from us, as feel- 
ing and consciousness. 

This is of inexpressible importance to us ; for, with life 
and its immortality, sertsibility will always be in unsepara- 
ting union : so will all the joys or sorrows which will ac- 
company that quality of our most sensitive spirit. But the 
sensibility of our immaterial principle is so exquisite, that no 
theme of thought, and no object of pursuit, ought to be more 
steadily pursued by us, while we are in this beginning period 
of our experience, than the study, how we can now avert 
every painful condition from it in the next stage of its being, 
which hes beyond the grave ; and how we may, by our 
present wisdom and care, secure to it there that succession 
of comfort and felicity, which it needs as well as afdently 
desires. For, as its more ethereal state must be even more 
sensitive than its present one, if it be riot then happy in pro- 
portion to its augmented faculties of thought and feeling, 
how miserable must not every other condition be to it ! 
These considerations give to the Jewish history a value and 
an importance, which can never be over-rated ; for it was in 
this that the divine revelations werfe begun, and their first 
portions successively made, which explain the real position 
and relation between man and God. Hence also originated 
that second grand compartment of divide light and truth, 
and beatifyipg promise, by which every one becomes enar 
bled to make the hnmortality of his sentient principle an 
eternity of all that will most ennoble a reasoning being, and 
most enrapture an intellectual sensibility.* We have been 

* Dr. Young has strongly and finely expressed' the inoportance of onr 
deathless nature. 

" Imroortal ! Ages past, yet nDthing gone I 

Morn without eve ! a raoe without a goal ! 

Futurity for ever future ! Life 

Beginning still, where computation ends 1 

O what a patrimony this I a being 

Of such inherent strength and majesty ! 
. Tis the description of a Deity f 

'Tis the description of the meanest slave. 

Inferior 1 all immortal. Brothers all 

Froprietorsetemalof Thy love!" Night 6tli. " 
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created to be in this altcnrAative. We cftnnot shake it from 
lis. It has been made the law and principle of our beins . 
Our hereafter must be happy, or it will be wretched. We 
must now choose between these possibiUties, and act in due 
conformity to our choice, or we cannot prevent what wo may 
most dislike. We can, by a rash and criminal act, hurry 
ourselves into the probability of .^the evil termination; but 
with that step all our command over our own vitality ceases. 
We -can transfer ourselves from this world to the next, but 
we cannot there establish ourselves as we please. We have 
not, anywhere, the power of self-annihilation. Immortality 
has been made the character of our being.* The only mode 
of causing the- futurity into which we niust pass to be a 
benediction to us, is that which . has been disclosed to us 
by divine revelations ; and the Deity has been pleased to 
make his intercourse with the Jewish nation the medium 
and course of things, through which his will, desires, and 
intentions should be communicated to us. 

I have invited your attention- to the subject of the present 
letter by these observations, because I wish you to consider 
the Jewish history as having this personal relation to our- 
selves ; and likewise^ to see it in some^ points of view, and 
with impressions which, though probably felt by many, have 
yet not been explicitly noticed or illustrated. 

That this people were lised to retain the knowledge of the 
one spiritual Deity, in opposition to the polytheism and idoI> 
atry of the world ; that they compiled and preserved the 
scriptural records of the divine revelations to them ; that 
their sacred writings contain the predictions as to ancient 
nations, as to the Messiah, as to their own present and ul« 
terior condition, and as to the last destinies of the world ; 
and that our Saviour, in his human frame, descended from 
them, and made their country the scene of his actions, and ' 
tuition, and death, j'ou are fully aware. These were all 
very great objects, which have been fully accomplished. But 

* " Immortal ! Were but one immortat, liow , 

Would others envy ! How would thrones adore ! 
Because 'tis common, is the bleRsing lost ? 
'Tia immortality ; 'tis that alone 
Amid life's pains, abasements, emptiness^ 
The soul can comfort, elevate, and fill. 
To that stupendous view when Boals awake, 
Time's toys subside ; aad equal, all below.^ Nigbt Otb; 
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there is also another grand purpose for which this nation 
was raised up, and which also has heen most efficiently ful- 
filled. This was that the Deity mi^ht, in his various 
transactions with them at the successive periods of their 
history, make those exhibitions and annunciations of himself 
— of his mind and feelings ; his wishes and precepts ; his 
personal character, and intended conduct of his moral gov- 
ernment ; of his creation, command, and direction of natHre, 
and of his superintending providence and individual care, 
which the Jewish and Christian Scriptures display to us 
in the divine transactions wijh mankind there represented ; 
and which could not, as far as I can perceive, be conveyed 
intelligibly and impressively to us in any other way. 

Let me entreat your patient contemplation of the reflec- 
tions I am about to submit to you. 

In human experience, one being can be only known to an- 
other by personal acquaintance, by frequent observation, b^ 
individual intercourse, and b}' those transactions and inci- 
dents with each other, which bring out our moral and intel- 
lectual qualities into o\\y mutual sight, through the media 
of our actions and expressions, and from our visible feelings. 
Where persons in this world are so circumstanced that these 
things do not occur to their reciprocal perceptions and knowl- 
edge, they are as ignorant of each otlier as they are of the 
residents in the moon or in the comets. We are in this 
state as to the inhabitants of Pekin or Kamtschatka. We do 
not at this moment know what they are doing, who they 
are, nor what their qualities may be ; nor should we ever 
have known that there were any human beings in existence 
in those places, if travellers had not seen and conversed 
with them, and written an account of what they saw and 
heard, and thus made their relations a part of oar sensorial 
knowledge. 

We are in this state as to all the living creatures in the 
planets and star?. We know nothing of them. We have 
had no sensorial images of them — no dealings with them, 
and no communications from them. They are, therefore, 
the same to us, and we to them, as if neither were in ex- 
istence at all. All is blank, vacancy, and-non-entity between 
us and them ; as, indeed, it nearly is as to the Very orbs 
they inhabit, for of these we only know the names we have 
attached to them, and the scintillations of light whichr de« 
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Mend to< otir visual organs from thepa, with such laws of 
their motions as we have been able to descry. . 

Mankind are precisely in the same circumstances with the 
great and glorious Deity. None of us have seen him. No 
one has had any personal communication with him. No 
one then would, of his own experience, have any knowledge 
of him. All that passes from him to us, as to our world, is 
invisible and imperceptible to our mortal sense. He is as 
unseen and as unknown to us, as our ^oul, and thoughts, and 
feelings are to each other, until by words and actions we 
mutually impart them, in order that others m^y become con- 
scious of them. This must be the. case between all sentient 
and intelligent beings. All that is intellect and sensibility 
within any, can be known to himself alone, unless by some 
external mode of utterance or representation which will b© 
intelligible to others, he conveys them to • their perception 
. and. notice. Mind can never in itself be a visual object. 
Thought cannot be seen. It has no. figure and no material' 
ity. Will, desire, determination, purpose, and, indeed, power 
df any sort, must be equally beyond the possibility of being 
sensorial objects to others in their own nature and reahties. 
They can only indicate their existence to us, and by some 
manner of impressing us, or by some channel of mimetic rep- 
resentation, be made a part of our intellectual consciousness. 
Now, after viewing this difficulty in all -the lights I can, I, 
am able to discern only- one way in which any mind, be it 
great or small, can cause its mental actions, and its feelings 
or wishes, to be known to and perceived by others ; and 
this is by exciting in our sentient and thinking faculty the 
same movements, ideas, and feelings which it has at the 
time in itself, and seeks to impart. If this be not done, no- 
knowledge passes. If I have had, from my own experience 
from the natural object, or from a correct pictorial represen- 
tation of it, the image of a rose, and have connected that word 
with it, then any other person who has the same in his mind, 
and wishes to convey to me his ideas upon it, by pronouncing 
the term rose, revives my own impression an4 consciousness 
of it, apd I understand what he means and talks of. But 
if instead qf the sound rose, he spoke of a gul, then, un- 
less I happened to know that this is the Persian name for 
a rose, I should no more be aware what he was conversing 
about, nor have any idea awakened in my mind by his ob* 
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Bervations, than if he had been silent. These, reipwks as to 
the rose apply, to every word he uses. Unless I have had. 
my previous senetations in myself and for myself of the things 
or feelings to which his speaking refers, and have affixed 
habitually the same sounds, to designate them, I could npt 
understand him. But being provided personally with these 
beforehand, then his words^ as they flow from his lips, ex- 
cite or revive in me, one after, another, the kindred images 
and , feelings to which they relate, and which I have before 
attained ; just as the fingers touching the keys of a piano- 
forte produce, to the conscious listener, the various notes 
which, as the strings are struck, issue successively from 
them^ 

You must assist me to comprehend what I mean, by med- 
itating on your own mind, and by observing whether you 
can become conscious of another's thoughts^ except as he 
raises by his words or actions those similar ones in you, 
which you have beforehand obtained from preceding things. 
Hence, if any one speaks to you of things which you have 
never seen or heard of, he cannot excite any idea of them 
in your mind, unless he can find out some sensations which 
you have already had from other things that possess some 
features c^f similitude to them, by putting which together he 
can thus. give you, by the allusive analogy, some unperfect 
notion of what he means. This necessity or convenience 
seems to be the oriffin and the principle of' all poetical 
similes, and rhetorical comparisons, and illustratiog meta- 
phors, and other figures of speech. If you have not seea 
what I have, I must refer you to something like it of which 
you have had a sensation, and the image of which remains 
s^l in your memorial sensibility, and I must connect thai 
by comparison with my new subject^ or you will neyer under- 
stand me. 

The application of these r^narks ta our ^and subject 
will not be difificult, because the same reasonmff and piin- 
ciples equally concern it ; and if you feel that mey do, the 
great purpose and use of the Jewish nation will become 
manifest to ua in this momentous result. 

The human intellect, be it child or man, is naturally, a» 
remarked in a former Letter, totally ignorant of its Grod---as 
ignorant as it is of what is in the sun or in the north, polar 
star. Being so, how can the Omnipotent intelhgence makw 
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Itself known to us in its real nature, character, or qualities 1 
Could it be by sight 1 — clearly not. He might ^ssume a 
visible form, as the Jupiter of antiquity was said to have 
dcHie,. but that would give us no true image of the Deity. 
That could only be a temporary assumption of figure, which 
would have no more to do with his reality, than the Eg3rp- 
tian Apis or the Phidian statue, which he was believed for- 
merly to inspire or reside in. AH visual configurations could 
but be disguises of himself — ^masks — ^fictitious personations 
— ^merely tokens that he did exist, but not conveying a single 
impression of his divide realities ; oh the contrary, they 
would give a false representation of himself, because he was 
not what we should thus see ; and he would thence leave an 
image upon our memory which would have no connezicm 
with hiinself, beyond the instknt that it was impressing our 
eyesight. ^ ^ 

Your bodily form gives < me no knowledge of the ideas 
which, at the time I behold you, 'are passing in your mind. 
Just so, no visual appearance of the Deity would convey to 
us his thoughts or will— a voice must express these to us, 
before we could be conscious of them ; and this voice must 
resemble ours, and utter the same vocal sounds to us which 
'we use to each other, and in the same meanings and phrases 
— ^that is, the Deity must, for the time, assume human lan- 
guage^ and speak in that style and in those terms which we 
ax-e famihar with, and address us like a fellow human being, 
or he would be unintelligible to us. If he were at all abovis 
Our level of thought and phrase, or used words which we 
did not, he would be no more comprehensible by lis than. any 
individual speaking Sanscrit or Chinese. In all intercotirse 
between man and God, the ideas and words of the human 
being must be those which even the Divinity must use, for 
Uie meaning of his mind to pass intelligibly into ours. To 
be undervtood by an Adam or an Abraham, he must conde- 
scend to so adapt his thoughts and expressions to theirs, 
and to employ such assimilatmg terms and modes of speech, 
thlit these .might, by the connecting analogy, make the 
new thoughts and ideas Which he deigned to impart, com- 
prehensible by his creatures, and to arise in their minds by 
awakening the corresponding ideas, and thus from that time 
to form a part of their conscious mind and repeating 
memory. * 

VoL.II— Nn 
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tinued throHgl^ the autumn, and in Norember, 1834, these 
aaserters of their independence are still unsubdaed.* 

Besides Isaac and Ishmael, there were six- other children 
bom to Abraham by his last wife Keturah, whom he settled 
in the eastern countries. There was of course a posterity 
from these, because the sons of three are mentioned by 
name. But as nothing is stated of their descendants, except 
as' to ope, I will pot substitute conjecture in the place of 
histoitical fact. This one was Midian. The Midiaoites are 
frequently noticed in the Mosaic Pentateuch, and are alJow- 
ed to have been the descendants of this son of Abraham. 
They have been called an Arabian people,t because after 
the Augustan age, the name of Arabia was extended to 
these regions, as it has been to Idumea ; but they are dis- 
tinguished from the Arabs in Scripture, t Their countij 
was part of the Arabian desert,^ and a memorial of their 
name still remains on the Red Sea.|| Moses married the 

the path impassable to cavalry and artillery. The aeti^ity and coorage, 
Jiowever. of Ibrahim Pacha, overcame every opposition : and he at length 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. As the Pacha is still waging a bloody 
war with the Arabs, it is impossible to quit the city. If I quit Jemsalem 
at present, there is not the least doabt of my being killed by the Arabs." 
^tetter ori6th July, 1834, in the Plymouth Herald. 

* The Aostrian Observer has thus mentioned these conflicts : *'Ibrs- 
him reached Jerusalem by the way of Bethlehem ; but the Bkdouins of 
the environs surrounded the city ; while others, in numerous detach- 
ments, scoured the plain, and plundered and laid waste the whols 
country between Mount Oarmel and Gaza. A regiment which bad has- 
tened from Damascus was attacked in Naiareth, and overpowered in the 
{>hiins of Esdrelon, before it could reach the mountains of Samaria. The 
088 of the Egyptians in these several actions wns estimated at 6000 men. 
Jjobanon was tranquil,* but several Arab tribes beyond the Jordan had 
joined those of Samaria. The number of men under arms is stated to 
be 20,000."— Austrian Observer, 24th August, 1S34. The Ottoman Moni- 
teur of the Ilth October, 1834, states, that so far fVom the hostilities being 
ended, " these events have become of such a serious character as to require 
the Egyptian Pacha to leave his dominions and proceed in person to Jaflh.* 
— These fire the latest notices I have seen of this warfare. 

t Philo calls them "a most populous nation of Arabs, whose ancient 
name was Madienei.^-De Fortit.74] . SoStepbanus in Erhnicis, '* Msdient 
et Madianitn, populus Arabias.'' Midian was npt far fVom Mount Sinai. 

t H. Reland's Palestina, v. i. p. 98. 

^ Jerom says, '* Madian and Epha are regions beyond Arabia, fertileof 
eamels, and all the province is called Saba."— Comm. Is. 60. " It is 
undoubted that the Midianites and all that wilderness were adjacent to the 
Arabian country ."—lb. Ezek. 25. 

II There is a town still called Midjan on the Arabian Gulf, where Ptol- 
emy placed Modianam. Josephos mentions it, ** The city of Madian -on 
cbe Bed Seft.»~Anc. 1. U. c. 5 ; 1. iv. e. 7. 
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daughter of the chief of Midian,* and this state became so 
powerful, &s to reduce the Israelites to that subjection from 
which Gideon delivered the^i.f 



LETTER XXVII. 



Cursory Outline of the Formation, Inereasey and Dedine of the Jewish 
Nation— And Views on the Divine Purposes and Attained Ends in 
its several Stages. , • 

My dear Sydney, 

We now approach, more particularly, the most deeply- 
iuteresting subject which has occurred in. the history of 
mankind, and with which their sacred history has been vi- 
tally connected. 

Intellectually interesting, from the grand and pathetic 
compositions which are attached to it, and which, on their 
peculiar subjects, no other ancient literature in any of the 
■past nations of the world either equalled or resembled, it is 
"also that to which our personal wellbeing— probably the 
everlasting continuity of our existence — is inseparably at- 
tached ; I mean the formation of the Jewish nation, and 
that gradually-developed, but most momentous train of 
operations and results which were appended to it, and have 
issued from it ; which have been destine<l to be still flowing, 
with increasing importance, on the human race, and which 
will never cease to be evolving either to all, or to selected 
portions of tbera? till time itself shall expire, if time ever 
can have a terminating period. 

This, however, will never be. Time cannot end. It is 
associated with eternity, and will differ from that, only in 
being that continued succession of the periods, into which 
the mtelligent beings of every orb, for their convenience, 
distinguish it, of which eternity is really composed. 

Time in this world, is but tliat portion of the never-begin- 

* Exodus. 

t Judges, vi. " Because of the Midianites, tlie children of Israel made 
them the dens which are in the mountaiii8,.and caves, and strong holds."— 
B>. 8. 

Mm2 
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the divine agency will be now in operation to accelerate it& 
obliteration, as fast as what is better can be estaUishiBd in 
its stead. But until this can be eflfected, we cannot en- 
pect that what is objectionable will be overthrown. The 
bad is never removed while what is worse would succeed ; 
nor until something better can take its place. 

The present positions and activities of the Nomadic or 
Bedouin Arab population are remarkable. 

They skirt the north coast of Africa, from Morocco to 
Algiers. They are about Tunis, and scattered along the 
Lybian territory up to Egypt. They abound in Lower 
Egypt, and appear also in its upper provinces. They roam 
over the deserts between the mountain boundaries of the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They spread down from Abyssinia 
to Mozambique and the Straits of Babelmandel. Th6y ap^ 
pear in the plains and chief cities of the southeastern coasts 
of Africa, until the Caffraria and Zooly tribes begin. They 
are in Madagascar. They are visiters for trade, or settled 
residents, in the towns on the Niger, and on the other rivers 
and towns of West Africa, nor are they absent from Mo- 
rocco. How far they have penetrated into inland Africa/ 
we as yet do not know ; but from this sketch you see that 
they are everywhere on the seacoast of this continent, in 
almost all parts of its vast circuit.* 

Their martial activities are now also in a singular state. 
They are at present engaged in imbodied troops fiffhting for 
other powers. We find them in the service of the native 
powers of India as already mentioned. They were the most 
faithful and formidable defenders of Burhtpoor, in that 
peiiinsula, when the English, in 1833, attacked and stormed 
It. They are becoming the chief people in the Turkish 
navy, now the Greeks cease to be so. They were regi- 
mented in the Egyptian army in large numbers when Ibra- 
him Pacha invaaed Asia Minor. They continue to be a 
portion of his active force in Syria, after this province had 
been ceded to his father Mehemet Ali, by the Turkish 

* It would take np too much room to quote my antborities for aU (be 
eircamstances in thia and the next paragraph, but they are now upon my 
table before me. There are some Mohammedans, even in China, wbo, 
with tbe Koran, have the Arabian language there. M. Gatdaff aaya of 
one at Amoy, who was a Mandarin, *' Some Arabic sentences were fkmil' 
ter to bim ; but the Chinese organs of speech can scarcely pronoance ths 
Arabic well."— Gutzl. Joum. p. 2SS. 
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sultan, although others of their Nomadic race in that 
country are joining in the revolt and warfare against him, as 
hjh most troublesome and endangering enemies. This re- 
markable contest began in the spring of 1834. The Ara- 
Inan tribes in Syria, roused by the pacha's enforcing a reg- 
ular taxation, and more especially forcing their youth into 
his armies by a conscription, suddenly combined and took 
Jerusalem by storm.* This city was retaken from them in 
the beginning of summer by Ibrahim, t but the contest con- 

* A gentleman, iwho wrote from Jeniaalem on ]j6th July, 1S34, thoa 
describes tbese events. After mentioning that on bis arriving at that city 
he had been kindly treated by Ibrahim Pacha, he adds : '* As I made con- 
tinual excursions among the Arabs, and they conversed with me without 
rwerve, I discovered that they were very discontented with the Pacha's 

Enment, particularly with his taking their young men Tor soldiers, 
informed me chat a widely-extended conspiracy was on the point of 
ing forth into rebellion, and that I should do ivell to quit Palestine. 
i accordingly made preparations for my departure : but in spite of all my 
diligence, I was too late. No sooner did the Pacha part for Jafik, than 
the revolution commenced. The garrisons of Herek and Solth were cut 
to pieces ; and the Arabs firom Samaria and Hebron marched on Jerusa- 
lem. The Pacha bad left only 600 men in Jerusalem, and the assailants 
were more than 40,000. As, however, the walls were furnished with a 
few cannon, and the Arabs were armed witb. nothing but lances and 
muskets, we could have h^d for ever, had not the Arabs^ discovered a 
flubterraneaii passage. They entered at midnight, and the soldiers, after 
a gallant defence, were obliged to retire to the castle. 

** All the Christians fled to the different convents, and thus saved their 
lives. For five days the city was given up to plunder ; and never did I 
witness such a heart-rending spectacle. -The Jkws, Who had no place of 
«afety to which they could retire, suffered very much. Their houses 
iwere so pillaged, that they had not a bed to lie on ; many were murdered, 
and their wives and daughters violated. Barbarities were committed 
coo shocking to relate. From the hope of being well paid, or some other 
^motive, these savages spared the convents. 

(' To add to our miseries, an Earthquake, one of the strongest ever 
felt in Palestine, destroyed several houses, and thVew down that part of 
the city wall which passes by the mosque of the temple. In Bethlehem 
Che convent was rendered uninhabitable, and many inhabitants were 
buried in the ruins of their houses. For mote than ten days, 9U£cesaive 
earthqiuxkes continued to shake the city, but none were so strong as the 
first."— Plymouth Herald, November, 1834. 

t On 5th June, 1834, Ibrahim marched with his troops from Jaffa, to 
the aid of his besieged garrison in .lerusalem. " The Pacha, hearing our 
eiiuation, hastened from Jaffa, with 5000 men. There are only twelve 
hours' march from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and the Pacha was three days and 
a half before he could relieve us. More than 30,000 Arab peasants had 
occupied the passes of the mountains ; and as ttie soldiers wound their 
way through the narrow ravines beneath, the rebels took murderous aim 
At them tton behind the rocks, and soraetimes rolled down on their heads 
enormous masses of stone ; thus, crushing their enemies, and xenderijif 
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tinued thioHgh the autumn, and in Norember, 1834, these 
asserters of their independence are still unsubdued.* 

Besides Isaac and Ishmael, there were six other childrin 
bom to Abraham by his last wife Keturah, whom he settled 
in the eastern countries. There was of course a posterity 
from these, because the sons of three are mentioned by 
name. But as nothing is stated of their descendants, except 
as' to ope, I will pot substitute conjecture in the place of 
historical fact. This one was Midun. The Midianites are 
frequently noticed in the Mosaic Pentateuch, and are allow- 
ed to have been the descendants of this son of Abraham. 
They have been called an Arabian people, f because after 
the Augustan age, the name of Arabia was extended to 
these regions, as it has been to Idumea ; but they are dis- 
tinguished from the Arabs in Scripture, t Their countij 
was part of the Arabian desert,^ and a memorial of their 
name still remains on the Red Sea.|i Moses married the 

the path impasaable to cavalry and artillery. The activity and coange, 
however, of Ibrahim Pacha, orercame every opposition : and heat leofth 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. As the Pacha is still waging a bloody 
war with the Arabs, it is impossible to qoit the city. If I quit Jerusalem 
at present, there is not the least doubt of my being killed by the Arabs." 
^Letter of 16th July, 1834, in the Plymouth Herald. 

* The Austrian Observer has thus mentioned these conflicts : "Ibra- 
him reached Jerusalem by the way of Bethlehem ; but the Bkdouins of 
the environs surrounded the city ; while others, in numerous detach- 
ments, scoured the plain, and plundered and laid waste the whold 
country between Mount Carmd and Gaza. A re^ment which bad ha>* 
tened fVom Damascus was attacked in Nazareth, and overpowered in the 
plains of Esdrelon, before it could reach the mountains of Samaria. The 
loss of the Egyptians in these several actions was estimated at 6000 men. 
Jjcbanon was tranquil,^ but several Arab tribes beyond the Jordan had 
joined those of Samaria. The number of men under arms is stated to 
be 90,000."— Austrian Observer, 24th August, 1634. Tbe OUoman Moni- 
teur of tbe Ilth October, 1834, states, that so far fVom the hostilities being 
ended, " these events have become of such a serious character as to require 
the Egyptian Pacha to leave his dominions and proceed in person to Jaflk." 
^These fire the latest notices I hsve seen of this warfare. 

t Philo calls them "a most populous nation of Arabs, whose ancient 
name was MadieneL^-De Fortit. 741 . SoStephanus in Ethnicis, ** Msdient 
St Madianitn, populus ArabiaB.'* Midian was npt far fVom Mount SinaL 

t H. Reland*s Palestina, v. i. p. 98. 

^ Jerom aays, " Madian and Epha are regions beyond Arabia, fertileof 
eamels, and all the province is called Saba »--Comm. Is. 60. •" It is 
undoubted that the Midianites and all that wilderness were adjacent to the 
Arabian country ."—lb. Ezek. 25. 

II There is a town still called Mldjan on the Arabian Oulf, where Ptol- 
emy placed Modianam. - Josephus mentions it, *' Tbe city of Madian H>n 
tbe Bed Seft.»~Ant. 1. ii. c. 5 ; i. iv. c. 7. 
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daughter of the chief of Midian,* and this state became so 
powerful, as to reduce the israelitee to that subjection from 
which Gideon dehvered them-t 
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Cursory Outline^ the Formeaion, Increase, and Decline of the Jewish 
Nation— And Views on the Divine Purfoses and Attained Ends in 
its several Stages. 

My dear Sydney, 

We now approach, more particularly, the most deeply- 
iuteresting subject which has occurred in the history of 
mankind, and with which their sacred history has been vi- 
tally connected. 

Intellectually interesting, from the grand and pathetic 
compositions which are attached to it, and which, on their 
peculiar subjects, no other ancient literature in any of the 
past nations of the world either equalled or resembled, it is 
'also that to which our personal wellbeing — ^probably the 
everlasting continuity of our existence — is inseparably at- 
tached ; I mean the formation of the Jewish nation, and 
that gradually-developed, but most momentous train of 
operations and results which were appended to it, and have 
issued from it ; which have been destine<l to be still flowing, 
with increasing importance, on the human race, and which 
will never cease to be evolving either to all, or to selected 
portions of them, till time itself shall expire, if time ever 
can have a terminating period. 

This, however, will never be. Time cannot end. It is 
associated with eternity, and will differ from that, only in 
being that continued succession of the periods, into which 
the mtelligent beings of every orb, for their convenience, 
distinguish it, of which eternity is really composed. 

Time in this world, is but that portion of the never-begin- 

* Exodus. 

t Judges, vi. " Because of the Mldianites, the children of Israel made 
them the dens which are in the mountain8,.aiid cavee, and strong holds."— 
Xb.3. 

Mm2 
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ning ftnd' never-K^losing eternity, which has elapsed since 
human beings became conscioas of life and daration ; and 
which they hare divided into succeeding periods and chron* 
ological sections, and annual, montMy, daily, and eVen 
minuter subdivisions, for their own use and arrangements. 

Time is not therefore confined to this world. It is uni' 
▼ersal eternity. It encircles and comprehends the whole 
infinitude of being, at the same time that we are here mark- 
ing and parcelling it out, with our pecuUar notations, for our 
own benefit." 

We should not forget this, although we are always doing 
so. We rarely think of this wotld and of ourselves, but as 
living members of our globe only. We scarcely ever advert 
to oar larger position and grander relations. Our feet, sta- 
tion, and body, are on this earth, and we are at all times im- 
mediateW concerned with the objects that are at each mo- 
ment afiecting our present senses. But just as the street, 
or house, or field, in which we at any time are standing or 
moving, is part of a great country, and that a portion of a 
greater earth, so our globe itself is, in like manner, a simi- 
lar compartment of a most numerous and most mighty uni- 
verse, of which we are thereby also an integrant member, 
and with which we are in actual copartnership. Our earth, 
like our housej is but our present local and temporary sta- 
tion. We shall soon move from the one, as we are every- 
day moving from the other. Our real country is the urn- 
verse ; and we pass from this spot of it but to go into some 
other region of its vast extension ; into other latitudes and 
longitudes of its grand celestial hemisphere. Our geograph- 
ical parallels and meridians are but those of the heavenly 
ubiquity, applied locally to our surface. But this partial ap- 
plication is but an application to ourselves of the great 
realities which are marking all space, and embracing aU be- 
in^. As soon as death ends our concern with our earthly 
soil, our more important relations will then begin with other 
portions of the celestial chorography. We shall then be in 
other stations of its lon^tudes and latitudes. We belong 
to them, wherever they may prove to he; as certainly, and 
we shall find as sensorially, as we do now to our present 
homes and families. We have all two places of abode, of 
which we cannot divest ourselves ; - one on this side of our 
grave,-!— and one through that, beyond it. This we caonot 
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.at present see, as the/ who live in England cannot aea 
China or the Polar Sea ; but these distant objects exist as 
assuredly as London and its island. So is our next home as 
certainly subsisting somewhere, and awaiting us, although 
it is now as invisible to us as the regions and inhabitants of 
the moon stjll continue tb be. 

It is the absolute certitude that we are living members o{ 
«^eat universe — that we belong' to other worms, as well as 
to our own — ^that we are here but in an assigned station, 
and only for a limited time — present citizens here, to be fu- 
ture citizens elsewhere — ^that we shall be moved from our 
globe, in which we have been born, to some other coo^ 
partment of creatod space — and that we are at all times 
subjects of the one, sole, and all-ruling Sovereign, whose 
choice and appointment will decide our future locality, •as he 
has here, for , the time being, fixed our present one, which 
makes all revelations from him so inexpressibly momentous 
and dear to us ; and which gives such an indissoluble in- 
terest and consequence to his Jewish and Christian revelar 
tions, as the only ones which have any likelihood of being 
con;unUnications from him. If these are not such, we have 
none. No intelligent man who compares them with any 
others, either written or traditional, that have ever pretend- 
ed to be so, can, on a fair intellectual comparison, have any 
doubt on this point. 

I have done so ; and I feel it impossible, without re- 
nouncing knowledge, science, and judgment, to deem any 
thing to be a record and representation of the divine reve- 
lations to us, if; the Jewish and Christian Scriptures be not 
so. Hence it is, that the causes, principles, and meaning of 
the formation and course of the. Jewish nation become so 
important to us, and will be so to all who love to believe, 
on rational grounds^ what they are disposed or commanded 
to do, on the inrpulses of feeling,, faith, or duty. 

This subject becomes also most profoundly connected 
with our welfare, because we are members of an eternity 
as to time, as well as of a universe as to space. While 
we live, we are joint tenants with all the myriads of intel- 
ligent existences of the present moments which we are en- 
joying, and of the eternity of which these are but our fluent 
conscious portions. 

We cannot withdraw ourselves from this relation. Ab 
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through his legitiniate descendants, is every year beconuug 
mote and more expansively accomplished : <^ In thee and 
thy seed all the nat!ions of the earth shall, he blessed.'*' I feel 
this prophecy to be fehcitatingly fulfilled personally to myself. 

"J^e greatest present happmess of my life arises expressly 
from what has resulted to the world from Abraham's chosen 
seed ; and all my anticipations of future benedictions most 
follow from the same sour'ce. 

But W^hat is true as tb me will be equally so to you and to 
all ; and hence both my reason and my experience bear 
testimony to my judgment, that in Abraham and his seed 
all the families of the earth have heen blessed, or have the 
means presented to them fot their being so, if they choose 
to profit by the offered, the ever-inviting, and the earnestly- 
pressed benefaction — ^now diffusing into the regions which 
had hhherto disdained it, of remained in ignorance of it. 

Having thus explained the principles on which the Jewish 
' nation was planned and formed, I will leave it to you to ap- 
ply them in all the series of events which successively oc- 
curred to it, BXxd in the divine communications vnth it, from 
the birth of I^ac, the first child of promise, to the Gkeater 
BsiNO issuing humanly from him in whom all the predic- 
tions centred, and in whose life land tuition, death and 
resurrection, all have been thus far fulfilled that as yet could 
be efiectuated ; lind in whose future advent, or in the pe- 
riod introducing it, all that remains not, yet realized, will 
be finally and completingly accomplished. 

Then indeed the ' gloet of God will be universally diffused 
and established amota^ our order of beikigs, by every human 
spirit feehng, confessmg, and expressing it. At present it 
is but partially existing and imperfectly recognised among 
us ; for this tribute of the admirihg and grateful intelligence 
to him must, like fame amid ourselves, arise fh>m the con- 
viction of the human reason, and be the sjfontaneous tribute 
of the human setisibility. It is this circumstance which 
should recommend the stttdy of divine philosophy more forci- 
bly to US", for it ia from our cultivation of 'ftiis, that gloiy 
to God will ascend most truly from the human spirit, and be 
as natural a feeling > of tife and nature as all the other pro- 
ductions and effusions of its thinkii^ and sensitive capa- 
•cities. 
' For when we say, Glory totJod — glor^be to the Father 
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<-^lory to the XiOrd Almighty — ^we mead that intellectual 
glorification which arises to him from the feelings, the rea- 
son, the adoration, and the convictions of his intelligent 
creatures in all his orbs of being ; and in this worldf from 
the human judgment and affections. We commonly use 
the term without any distinct discernment or appropriation 
of its varying import ; and it may not therefore be amies 
to close our correspondence with a few remarks on this sub^ 
lime subject. 

The glory of God may be distinguished into three kinds t 
1st, Its reality ; 2d, The sensations and impressions which 
his actual glories produce in our spirit and in other intelli" 
gent natures ; and, 3d, The convictions and opinions which 
from these we, on our present earthy* and they in their re' 
spective spheres, form and express of it. 

Its KBAiiiTT consists in his possessed omnipotence ; ih 
his all-pervading (MnnipresenCe ; in his marvellous consciou»- 
ness of all the movements of his creations, and of all the 
thoughts and feelinp of his sentient and reasoning beings } 
in his mysterious faculty of influence^ impulse, and opera- 
tion on individual mind wherever it is existing ; in his efful- 
gent Majesty and Godlike state; in the personal appear- 
ances in which he is awfully and splendidly visible when he 
chooses to be BQ ; in his essential nature, which no inferior 
being can adequately comprehend, and ih those tfanscend*> 
ent perfections of every k^nd, passing again in their infini^ 
tudes far beyond all mortal conceptions, which compose and 
characterize his wonderful and indescribable Being. What^ 
ever he is in any respect^ is perfection in that respect } and 
we can have no notion of what is of this description in its 
completeness, except as we find it in him. All other species 
of what we Call perfection, is but the best of what human 
nature has attained to be, or may be imagined to possess or 
to be acquiring; But the idea, as it is thus confined to our* 
selves, will be human, both in its origin and extent, and 
therefore never can be absolute perfection. The plenitude 
of this can reside in the Deity alone, and must always be 
what he isi There is no other standard and no other model 
for it. 

These views se^m to me to represent to us the real tad 
inherent gk)riousness of God; and this he undivestingl]^ 
possesses, whether any of his creatures perceive or recog" 

Vol. IL— 
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lUM it or not. These ^ories exkt in him Vke his ^asdty 
and aknijghtiness. He is this glorious Being at all times and 
in all circumstances, whether ten or ten millions of worids 
and spirits exist to become conscious of his being so or not 
This reality of glorious nature appertains to himself, as he is, 
independently of every thing else. But the other species and 
sources of his glory must arise to him from what is external 
to himself, and depend upon the impressions, perceptions, 
and opinions of his sentient and reasoning creatures ; and it 
is with these forms and kinds of glory to him, that we are 
concerned, and to which the saered history of the world 
naturally and necessarily leads us, as its noblest study and 
most rational result. 

For this glorious reality in himself, like genius or power 
of any sort m man, is not known to others until it makes such 
impression on them as will cause them to form some related 
or correspondent conceptions of it. Thus the Deity is always 
what he is ; but what he is must be unknown by us, and we 
must remam unconscious of him, until by such ways or means 
as he shall think proper, he makes himself to be felt, per- 
ceived, and understood by us. 

No great or glorious beings have really any sensation in 
themselves of their own perfections. They are what they 
are. It is natural for them to be so. They cannot be other- 
wise. Their feelings must therefore in this respect be the 
same as they would be if they were little or ignoble. The 
elejrfiant is what he is, without any more sensation oi his 
own greatness than the ant has of her petty size. £Iach is 
every thing to itself, and feels itself to be what it is ; nothing 
more and nothing less. It is only by artificially comparng 
themselves with others, that they have any sensati<ms or ideas 
of their greatness or superiori^. We shall find this to be 
true if we compare ourselves with what we have been ; we 
did not feel our mind or our natural self to be less as a child, 
than it is after we have become of mature age. No mind in 
itself and of itself feels at all greater in its manhood than it 
did in its play-ground or school-room. It is only by the com- 
parison of memory that we discern, or rather infer that dif- 
ference, of which we have really no positive sensation. Natu- 
rally, therefore, and abstractedly, from the factitious com- 
parison which we may choose to make of ourselves with 
others, no one has any intenor sense of his being either gnat 
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AT small, eidter in mind or body, or of being amperioi to aoy 
9ther ; although the deductions of our experience or self- 
love may soon .begin to raise within us ideas and feelings of 
this ilescription. 

But the moral perfections of Grod are equal to all his other 
glorious qualities, and therefore in him, and in him alone, all 
Slat is most grand and transcendent is for ever subsisting 
without altering his magnanimous equanimity and prideless 
excellences. In him is all the fulness of the most glorious 
nature, but without any selfishness, egotism, arrogance, or 
▼anity. He makes no. ostentatious Ssplay. He creates, 
preserres, and governs in imperceptible quietude, siloBce, 
and chosen invisibiUty. Man loves parade. The Deity ab* 
stains from it. 

Bat such a bein^f cannot act or exist without effects, and 
operations, and intimations of his glorious nature becoming 
impressive in some mode or other, and in numerous ways, to 
liis percipient creatures wherever they may be residing. If 
he creates, his power, skill, and goodness must be manifest 
in his creation. The sun cannot appear in the heavens un- 
clouded, without our perceiving that he is shining, or without 
oui receiving impressions from his radiance. A Nafioleon 
or a Wellington cannot have great military talents without 
displaying them by his actions when in military coinmands. 
Thus impressions of the divine gloiy, and ideas of it ham 
these impressions, must arise in the human mind as its senses 
become affected by the manifestations which nature, revela- 
tion, and daily providence make to us of it. 

These impressi<ms will be of two sorts, sensorial and in- 
teUeetual. The sensorial will chiefly arise from the efful* 
genee in which Ught is capable of appearing, and in which 
the noonday sun in a transparent sky causes it to appear ; 
and from ethereal agencies on our other senses. 

The Deity displays his sensorial glories to us, those of 
which we can have impressions by means of our bodily sensesi 
in these ways ; — 

1st. Bj effulgent light. This, however, he does not dis- 
play by his own personal appearance with it, as that would 
annihilate our sense and life. But he diiq>lays it circuitously 
to us by the sj^ndour of the stars, by the nearer and 
more diffused silver brightness of the moon, and by the over^* 
powering ndiations of tbe sun. It is from th^ seiisorial 
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Jrapvesskms that we form our strongest sensation — knowJ^ 
odse of his glory^. 

In this form it is accompanied with beneficence, quietude, 
and pleasure. In the lightning the same impression is made 
by light, under circumstances which intimidate ; as also in 
the volcanic and other mighty confla^tions. Here light 
produces the sensations of what is glorious, but always com- 
mingled with awe and terror. 

We imitate the elFect of light in all our endearours to dis- 
play glory in human things. We attach splendour to them, 
radiations of light, in some degree or other. 

In pamting glory as an appendage to sacred things, it is 
always represented as encircling U^t. 

2d. By awing sound. This excites a di8ma3ring feeling 
within us. It produces a sensorial terror in the thunder and 
the tempestuous wind. Whether we will or no, it 'ishskes 
our frame, it agitates our nerrous system, and was meant to 
do so. The 29th Psalm describes his glory as thus exhib- 
ited, asserted, and eonveyed to us. 

This impresses on us the sense of that portion of his 
glory which arises from his power and dreadful misht. The 
effulgent light exhilarates and pleases. The destructive 
lightning and Uie dismaying thunder and storm ahum, in<- 
timidate, and make us feel a dread of his formidable pow^. 

Both invest him and our sensations of him with the highest 
degree of majesty that we can feel and be conscious of. 

8d. But there are another character and cause of his 
gloiy, and source of impressions of it in us, of a different 
kind, in the beauties and skilfulness exhibited, in such vast 
multiplicity, in his natural kingdoihs. J In studying these, we 
perceive and feel that he is the cause and creator of beauty, 
and of all that is beautiful } and likewise of all the admirable 
forms and motions that are visible in living things. Here 
we see beauty of figure, beauty of colour, beauty of position 
and arrangement, and every grace and beauty of all species 
of motion ; of all that implies vigour, alacrity, majesty, soft* 
ness, and elegance of movement. 

4th. From the same source arises a sense of his glory in 
his transcendent and universal goodness, in the delicious, 
and useful, and delightful things which he has made in order 
\o give us pleasure. 

M>h these impressioiis ave meant to lead our Qunds t^ 
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create and compose finom them that olobt which it bis 
actual glory among us — our perceptions, and inferences, and 
opinions, and expressed judgments, and sentiments of it. It 
is we who must make this glory to hun which is due from 
lis, and which consists in our impressions, and opinions, and 
declarations, feelings, and despripti<His of him. 

Meaning that we should form conclusions and noticms of 
this sort, and make diem a part of our intellectual conc^ 
tions, thought, and language, he has selected the subjects, 
modes, and species of the glory of this s<nt which he chooses 
to haye from us ; and has therefore put those causes and 
means into action which lead us to our sensations of it, in its 
various compartments, as he wishes. 

Our mind from the impessions and actions of these causa* 
tiTe means will, if it be right principled, have the proper ideas 
and feelings of glory to him corresponding with nis meaning 
and wishes. 

III. — BvT the glory which arises to the Deity from these 
sensations and emotions of the human soul, will be in truth 
rather his productions than ours. They occur to us from 
his operations VLyon us ; and our sense of his glory thus 
'derived is quite dififermxt fiom that spontaxbous tribute and 
ofEsdng of it which the human spirit alone on this earth has 
the capacity to give, and which, as our own voluntary forma- 
tion, and 98 the conviction and homage of an intelligent judg- 
ment and decision, he desires most to receive. 

This is the grand {H-oduction which the sacred history of 
the human wond should mcline and prepare us to present 
gratefully and dutifully to him. 

And THIS will be our actual perception and conviction of 
his vrisdom, his goodness, his greatness, his moral and in- 
tellectual perfections, and therefore of his unceasing benev- 
olence, beneficence, righteousness, and sanctity. We must 
feel that he is glorious in these, as he is in his material 
creations and celestial efiiilgences. We must convince onr 
reason that he is <' good to all, and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works."* We must study his principles, 
and providence, and sacred revelations, until we individually 
and distinctly perceive that he '* is gracious and full of com- 
'passion : slow to anger, and great in mercy, "t And above 

* Fiaim exlT. 9. t lb. a 

OoS 
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all things, that he is ** righteoQs in att his ways, and holy m 
all his works."* These last-mentioned feelmgs are those 
which we should be most careful to acquire and most steadily 
cultivate. For a conviction of the justice of Qod, of hw 
perfect equity and righteous dealings with us all, and of his 
being pure from all partial wron^, or capricious, maHgn, aad 
selfish motives, is tliat impression which is the most vacil- 
lating and imperfect in the minds of many of our fellow- 
beings. Yet it is that from which his greatest gloxj will 
always arise from his intelligent creatures. 

He is so tremendously great and so irresistibly omnipotent, 
that nothing but his most perfect righteousness offers to the 
human spirit any safety or protection from destruction or 
undue infelicities. We see and feel that pain is abroad in 
this world, and that we are very sensitive to it here, and 
frequently suffer fVom it. What we thus know to be here 
may also be elsewhere. It becomes, therefore, of vast con- 
sequence to us to discern and know, however petty we are 
compared with him, yet that he is so perfectly just that we 
never shall receive pain from him or under his adHiinistni- 
tion that is either unnecessary or unequitable to us. He 
must be as perfect in his righteousness as he is in all his 
other moral and intellectual qualities. For us, therefore, to 
perceive this, and to present our conviction and acknowl- 
edgment of it to him, as the decided, and firm, and abiding 
conclusion of our knowledge, experience, and reason, will be 
the highest tribute of fflory which the human soul can offer 
to him, and which, as nr as what we do can please him, is 
most likely to be the most acceptable to him, most desired by 
him, and most honouring on our parts to him. 

Let us then at all times do him this justice ; to cherish in 
our minds an unrelaxing certainty, that we shall alvra^ys find 
him perfect in his justice to us all, and in every thing, and 
individually to each of us, as soon as we obtain sumcieat 
knowled^ of his operations with respect to us. Let us wait 
with patience, until what we do not perceive or cannot com- 
prehend shall be satisfactorily elucidated to us. We expect 
chis equity and consideration in our intercourse with each 
other. Let us also so conduct ourselves in all our thoughts 
tShd feelings with reference to him, whatever may be his pre^ 

cxlv. |7, 
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WA or hitate dispensationB personally to ourselves. These 
convictions and feelings will form the greatest glory which 
the human spirit can offer spontaneously to its Creator : and 
the jorrandest result of the great day of the judicial consume 
ination of all things will be the complete demonstration to 
fell existing intelligences of the perfect equity and justice to 
till of their all-mighty and all-govemine God. It will be a 
day of trial, and proof, and conviction of his universal riehte« 
Ousness, as it will be of our qualities and conduct ; and the 
final award to each of us will be in manifested and undis^ 
puted harmony and unity with this divine perfection in him^ 
Belf ; and this will be the triumph of his intxIiLBctual 

OLOBT. 
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